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EARL’S DENE.—PART XI. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was the very first time that 
Félix had come across Angélique 
since her marriage; and he had of 
late been so much in the habit of 
visiting her cousin without seeing 
herself, that he was never prepared 
to meet her now, and had quite 
forgotten that the frequency of his 
visits had originated in his desire 
to see her and not Marie. 

The situation was therefore more 
than sufficiently embarrassing for a 
man who like him had never grad- 
uated in the school of society that 
teaches its scholars never to find any 
situation in the world embarrass- 
ing, from, the extrication of an army 
from an enemy’s country, up to the 
extrication of one’s foot from a 
lady’s dress in a ball-room. Cer- 
tainly there was no reason on earth, 
in the nature of things, why he 
should feel dissatisfied with him- 
self. He had been the victim, she 
the betrayer; and he had therefore 
every right, if he was so minded, to 
claim the dignity that is the privi- 
lege of the injured party in such mat- 
ters. And so, had he been Angé- 
lique and had she been Félix, he 
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would have both felt and acted. 
But being as they were—he the 
man and she the woman—it was 
he who somehow felt as though it 
had been he and not she who had 
been the one to blame. A woman 
who is no longer a child is always 
mistress of such a situation, and if 
she has only a very little tact may 
always shine in it to advantage, how- 
ever much she may in reality be in 
the wrong; while, on the other hand, 
a man requires to have both experi- 
ence and genius in such matters to 
come out of it with even as much 
as decent credit, however much he 
may be in the right. Perhaps Félix 
was also weighted with the feeling 
that, when all was said and done, 
he had sinned against the gospel 
of romance by not having been 
altogether so true to the memory 
of his old passion as he had once 
vowed to be; for inconstancy on 
the one side is not, in the creed 
of such as he, held to be a set-off 
against inconstancy on the other. 
On sounder grounds there was 
plenty of excuse for him, no doubt; 
but then, “ Qui 8’ excuse —.” 
8 
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Not that Angélique’s large eyes 
supported any such self-accusation 
by the faintest touch of upbraiding. 
She did change colour for one im- 
perceptible moment; for there are 
some things which the least worldly 
and practical-minded of women is 
incapable of forgetting, or at least 
of remembering without some sha- 
dow of regret. The less of true 
romance that there is in the com- 
position of any one, the more apt 
is the voice of false sentiment to 
make itself heard; and of false 
sentiment Madame Lester had al- 
ways had her full share—no less 
now that her reading consisted of 
little that was more sentimental than 
butchers’ bills, than when she used 
to identify herself with Byronic 
heroines. Moreover, it did not by 
any means seem to follow in her 
eyes that because she chanced to 
be so unfortunate—as it had turned 
out—to be married, she should lose 
her sway over any of her adorers, 
even though, as in the case of Félix, 
she should gain from them nothing 
more valuable than a little adora- 
tion. And then she felt kind to him 
for old recollections’ sake, and as a 
woman cannot help feeling towards 
one who has once loved her and 
whom she supposes to love her still. 
But still she was far from allowing 
any trace of her emotion to be visi- 
ble ; and indeed it was far too slight, 
such as it was, for her to be con- 
scious of having felt any whatever. 
On the contrary, she at once frank- 
ly held out her hand with the air 
of welcoming an old friend, and 
said,— 

“* Mais, Monsieur Créville, you 
come in time to convince this 
doubter. Is it not true that Miss 
Raymond is to be married ?” 

“What! my old pupil? I had 
not heard it.” 

Her manner had put him at his 
ease, so far as she was concerned; 
and so it could not be that his pre- 
occupied air had been caused by 
embarrassment alone. Angélique 
noticed his worn appearance ; and, 
taking it as a compliment to her- 
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self, felt more kindly towards him 
still. 

“And you do not ask to whom? 
But I forgot—you would not know 
him. We provincials forget that 
there are people in the world to 
whom our little celebrities are un. 
known. And yet you might know 


him, though—you are a friend of 
Mr. Barton ?” 

“Of Barton?” 

“Ves; and so is he.” 

“I should scarcely have thought 
that any friend of Barton would 
fallen in Miss Raymond's 


have 
way.” 
“Oh, I don’t know. Marriages 
are made in heaven, they. say, 
Mark Warden is the favoured 
mortal. Do you know him ?” 

For what purpose Félix, full of 
involuntary suspicion of Marie as 
he was, had still once more come 
to see her, is not difficult to guess, 
as long as moths will insist upon 
flying into the flame in spite of the 
warning that ought to be taken 
from the fate of millions of ances- 
tral generations. It may, however, 
be assumed that, as he himself sup- 
posed, he had come to bid adieu to 
the last of his illusions before he 
cast the dust of England from his 
feet for ever. 

Now Angélique had been able 
to take great credit to herself for 
her passing gleam of sentiment. 
She was proud of it, and of herself 
for having been capable of feeling 
it. But Félix, except for the feel- 
ing of embarrassment when he first 
perceived her, and of which he now 
felt almost ashamed, had felt not 
even a passing gleam. No sooner 
had he met her eyes, no sooner had 
she spoken, than it was plain to 
him that the Angélique whom he 
now saw before him was the An- 
gélique of his grande passion no 
more; if, indeed, the Angélique of 
his grande passion had ever really 
existed in the flesh. In that mo- 
ment he felt that something else 
besides his own heart had changed; 
or rather, that his heart had been 
false to her because it had never 
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* ceased to be true to the ideal that 
he had sought in her and had found 
—where ? 

Where indeed? It was clear 
enough even to him, in the light of 
the flood of joy that rushed into his 
heart when he heard the last words 
of Ang¢lique, and looked up sud- 
denly at Marie. His doubts of her 
had then, after all, been as absurd as 
he had been trying vainly to per- 
suade himself that they were, and 
Barton had in truth been slander- 
ing her as grossly as he had been 
trying, with equal ill-success, to 
force himself to assume. Had any 
sort of connection really existed 
between her and Warden, it was 
not *thus and in her presence that 
Angélique—who must have known 
of it—would have spoken. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a sigh 
of something more than relief. ‘ Do 
you know Barton, then? 
has he known this ?” 

“Not long. It is only just set- 
tled, it seems. It is a curious 
match, is it not ?” 

“Any way the bridegroom is to 
be congratulated. And how is 
Barton? I did not know you 
knew him.” 

“No more we did, till yesterday. 
Is it true that he writes the drama- 
tic criticism for the ‘Trumpet’? 
and that you actually allowed him 
to insert that odious review of poor 
Miss Marchmont? Forshame! Ah, 
you cared a little more about her 
than that once upon a time,—did 
you not? What a couple of silly 
children we were; but they were 
pleasant days, all the same—those 
delightful days when we were so 
miserable. We shall never have 
such pleasant ones again—no, not 
when you have all the world at your 
feet, and when I—well, I shall have 
dropped out of your life then, n’est 
cé pas, Monsieur? Marie, my angel, 
now I must go and carry the news 
of your generosity to poor Hugh. 
Au revoir, donc, mon ange—et vous, 
Monsieur, 8 il vous plait—and then 
we will talk about the old times 
once more,—and you will not laugh 
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at me if I cannot quite laugh at 
them, will you ?” 

And so, with a parting embrace 
to her angel and another presenta- 
tion of her hand to the lover for 
whose death she had so nearly and 
so lately been answerable, she once 
more carried into the street her last 
purchase from Madame Jupon. 

But although Félix had received 
an unmistakable lesson from the 
unspeakably joyful relief that the 
words of Angélique had given him, 
he was certainly no nearer reading 
what was in the heart of Marie. 
All that he could think of now was 
that she was in reality all that he 
had supposed her to be; that she 
had once more been restored to her 
pedestal above the altar. How 
could he ever have committed the 
treason, the blasphemy, of having 
even for a single moment cast her 
down? Surely, it now seemed to 
him, he could never really have 
done so—he must always, in his 
heart of hearts, have remained ley- 
al; the disturbance could only have 
been in his fancy—in his mind. 

But Marie !—— 

Whether she still loved her hus- 
band or no, there is but one word 
to describe her state: and that word 
is desolation. Whatever her feel- 
ings toward Félix might be, they 
did not subtract from the force of 
the word. 

The state of nervous excitement, 
or rather exhaustion, in which she 
was, and in which the activity of 
the memory and of the imagination 
fully made up for the loss of calm 
reason, caused her to comprehend 
at once and to the letter every 
word that had passed between 
Mark Warden and herself in the 
course of her last interview with 
him, and that: had then been so 
unintelligible. “So plain had the 
meaning of it grown now, that the 
amount of truth that might lie in 
the report which she had just heard 
was altogether immaterial. What- 
ever might be the explanation of that 
report, the fact remained and stared 
her in the face—not, perhaps, the 
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fact that he was actually about to 
leave her for another—that must be 
as she willed, to say the least of it; 
but certainly the fact that he wished 
to do so, and that he had actually 
proposed it to her almost in so 
many words. At present, though 
she realised this, she was incapable 
of realising how it affected her. It 
is weaker women than she whose 
feelings in such matters are suf- 
ficiently simple to find at once a 
way into action, whether by the 
road of anger or by that of tears. 
Besides, the mind of Marie was 
always a little slow to bring itself 
into action whenever it was neces- 
sary to blame others, or even to 
think them in the wrong, while 
her eyes were not apt to weep for 
her own sorrows. So, for the 
present, she was simply turned to 
stone ; and the last words of Angé- 
lique had fallen upon deaf ears. 

Féliz.—“‘ So my first pupil is to 
be married! How old it makes 
one feel! And the bridegroom—is 
he the Mr. Warden whom I once 
met here, and to whom you intro- 
duced me ?” 

Marie (starting from her stupor, 
and suddenly.)—‘I beg your par- 
don——” 

Féliz.— Are you not. well, dear 
Marie ?” 

Marie (dreamily.)—‘ Oh, I am 
quite well—only a little tired, I 
suppose. I am not used to late 
hours yet, you see.” 

Féliz.—“‘ And your head aches, 
does it not ?” 

Marie.—“ A 
nothing.” 

Féliz.— And I am boring you 
to death, I suppose.” 

Marie.—Oh, no; 
you be?” 

Félia.—“1I am sure I must be, 
though. And I really came for no 
purpose in the world—so——” 

‘ Marie.—“ Oh, you need not 
hurry to go: and yet—yes, I really 
am quite well; I am only very 
stupid, as usual. There,”—draw- 
ing herself up with an effort, but 
with a smile—“‘ lo son Gugliclmo 


little—but it is 


why should 
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Tell ’—What was it you asked me’ 
just now and that I was rude enough 
not to answer ?” 

, Féliz.—“ Oh, only about my old 
pupil’s futur.” 

Marie (bravely).—‘ Mr. Warden, 
You met him once here. They will 
make an admirable match, though 
Angélique does not seem to think 
so, She has a great fortune, and 
is good enough for any body, and 
so amiable!—and he has great 
talent and great ambition, and will 
make her the wife of a great man, 
as she deserves.” 

Félix (coldly).—* Indeed !” 

Marie.—“‘ Yes. He only wanted 
the means, and now he will haye ° 
them.” ary 

Féliz.—“ You seem to have great 
faith in him.” 

Marie.—1I go by what I hear— 
nothing more. 

Fiétiz.—* But you know him?” 

Marie.—“ What can girls like me 
know about the lives and careers of 
men? We see them as they con- 
descend to show themselves to us— 
the outside; but as they are to each 
other and to themselves— never.” 

Feéliz.—“ Never ?” 

Marie.—“ Or when we do see 
them as they are, it is only to find 
out that we stand in their way.” 

Félix (unable to help observing 
the scarcely perceptible tinge of 
bitterness in her tone, and the in- 
voluntary comparison that she had 
suggested between herself and Miss 
Raymond),—“ And you think, then, 
that Miss Raymond will not stand 
in the way of this friend of 
yours ?” 

Marie (alarmed for her husband's 
secret, and exaggeratedly alarmed 
about, what her words, which she 
had forgotten, might have led 
Félix to suspect).—‘‘I hope not. I 
wish him well, like all my friends. 
But have you no news of your- 
self ?” 

Félixz.—“ 1? 


never have. 


Not! a word. I 
I manage to keep 
body and soul together—or at least 
the body without the soul—which 


can scarcely be called news. That 
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is about all —and the process is not 
very interesting to lookers-on.” 

Marie.—“ But it is interesting to 
me, mon ami. I can read the stars, 
and like to watch how my prophecies 
come true.” 

Féliz.—“ I am afraid that is not 
a very profitable knowledge. I 
thought I could once; but it was 
only to find them as ambiguous 
as earthly oracles, and even more 
treacherous.” 

Marie.—‘‘ I want you to promise 
me something. Will you?” 

Féliz.—“Tf it is to do any thing 
for you. I owe you so much, and 
have never done any thing for you 
et.” 

1 Moric. —* Yes, it is for me, if 
that is any satisfaction to you. 
But it is not because it is for me 
that you must do it.” 

Féeliz.—*Why not? I am sick 
of trying to do things for myself— 
and you, I think —I hope—are the 
only person likely to care about 
what I do.” 

Marie.—“ Will you promise? I 


am speaking seriously.” 
Félix.—* Of course I promise.” 


Marie.—“ Félix, my friend, I 
cannot help seeing that for some 
reason or other you are bent upon 
making a wreck of your whole life. 
Yes—it is perfectly true. You have 
plenty of talent; and I have not 
known you all this long time so 
well not to know that you might 
easily in due time take the position 
that, as you have often told me, 
you were once ambitious of taking. 
Besides, is it not due to Prosper, 
to your old benefactors, to Moretti 
himself, to justify them in the in- 
terest they have taken in you, and 
the sacrifices they have made for 
you?—I may speak plainly to you, 
I hope ?” 

Felix.—“ Always.” 

Marie.—“‘Do you remember tell- 
ing me of your childhood, and of 
your first insight into the existence 
of an art-world outside and above the 
mere world of nature into which 
you had been born? Ah, you were 
fortunate, more fortunate than you 
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can tell, in waking to it so early! 
Art was thus able to become to 
you a second nature; it did not 
come to you, as it came to me, too 
late for me to find in it another 
and nobler world. Do not throw 
away this good fortune of yours, 
which comes to so few! Would 
you throw away your art, your 
power of doing something for it and 
for the world; your duty, your true 
soul, the life that nature and art 
and God have given you, for the 
sake of the shadow of a memory ? 
No, my friend—leave such weak- 
ness to women; but let me believe 
that there is at all events one true 
man in the world.” 

Félix.—* Marie !”” 

Marie.—* Oh, I know what you 
mean—I do not mem true to a 
woman. That is something—but 
I do not mean that now. And 
truth fo a woman is worth nothing 
when it prevents a man from being 
true to himself; and you are not 
being true to yourself, if you can 
forgive me for saying so. Romance 
is an ornament of life—the gilding 
to hide its hardness, its coldness, 
its grossness, its littleness, if you 
will; but it is not true gold, and 
one must take life as it is, after all, 
and not as we would have it seem. 
We are not in the world to make 
love and make ‘each other—well, 
miserable ; for that must be the end 
of all falsehood.” 

Féliz.—“ But there is such a 
thing as love that is not falsehood 
and not misery. I understand what 
you mean; but I have learned a 
great deal lately. Marie, you are 
only too right in one thing. I have 
indeed been weak, blind, ungrateful, 
false to myself and to all that 
is good and true even more than 
you think; but I will be so no 
longer. I promise you with all my 
heart that, with your help, with 
your sympathy, I will go forward 
in the right path so far as I may. 
I may never be a great artist — 
Prosper is right: the great artist 
must be something more than a man, 
and must use emotions, not suffer 
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er enjoy them. But to be a man 
is better than to be an artist— 
and that, if you will help me, I will 
be.” 

Marie.—“ Man and artist too. 
Ido not ask you to lose your sym- 
pathy with the world and exchange 
your heart for a musical machine— 
God forbid! But art is work; and 
it is work worth a man’s doing, 
without respect to what he may 
enjoy or suffer by it.” 

Felix.—* But——” 

Marie.—* Ah, it is a grand thing 
to be aman and notawoman! No 
wonder we women despise a weak 
man—for no man need ever be 
weak. We are wrong, perhaps in 
thinking so, for the battle of the 
world is no doubt harder than we 
think for, who know it not in all 
its strength. But we are right in 
thinking that combat should give 
strength, not destroy it.” 

Feéliz.—* Marie—can it be that 
you too have suffered that you speak 
thus ?” 

Marie.—“T?” 

Feliz.—“ Forgive me—— 

Marie.—‘‘ My friend--who has 
not suffered? who does not suffer? 
Yes—I do suffer when I see you 
still a slave to a woman. Shall I 
tell you something? Well, then, 
learn from a woman that no woman 
is worth the loss of a man’s whole 
life—no, nor even of a part of it. 
Ts it not true that every man has a 
career into which no woman may 
enter? Is she not a hindrance and a 
stumbling-block to him in his true 
life? Is he capable of entering into 
the little trivial matters that make 
up hers? Is not the kindest thing 
she can do for him to leave him free? 
Oh, my friend, be warned: recog- 
nise your career, for you have one; 
do not be a slave to a fancy, for it 
is nothing more. I know you can 
be strong, if you only will. Do you 
know what I would do were [ a 
man? I would pray God every 
day to save me from women’s love 
—not only for my own sake, but— 
for theirs.” 

Féliz.—“‘No, Marie—I am no 


’ 


slave to woman. Those chains aro 
broken for ever—if indeed they 
were ever whole. And you are 
wrong — wrong a thousand times, 
There are women in the world who 
are worth the loss of any man’s life ; 
for they supply him with a nobler 
and a better. There are women 
who are not only no hindrance but 
an aid and a motive to the noblest 
career, Yes, and there are men 
who can appreciate the perfection 
of sympathy. Where—how—can 
you have learned so bitter a creed 
as yours ?” 

Marie—“ Ah, if I could but 
think so!” ; 

Féliz.—* You do not know what 
love means, you who have never 
loved.” 

Marie.—“ And you?” 

Félix.—“T have found out what 
it means. I am wiser than you.” ’ 

Marie.—-“‘ Then af 

Feliz (warmly).—-““Do not be 
afraid—such love as mine is of 
that kind which you deny. ‘If I 
could but think so,’ you say — you, 
the truest-hearted of all women! 
What is sympathy but that very 
kind of love in which you do not 
believe ?” 

Marie.—“T do not think 50, 
And now give me your promise. 
I am right—I know more than you 
do, after all. But I do believe in 
sympathy; and if any feeling on 
your part that there is one who 
sympathises with you so far as a 
woman may can help you to keep 
that promise, that feeling may be 
yours.” 

Félix.—“ Oh, Marie —if this is 
so, then I can keep it indeed! For 
your sake I will strive to be all 
things. Will you indeed help me?” 

The conversation up to this 
point had been almost studiously 
calm in its tone, as of two persons 
who had suffered and experienced, 
and were now discussing in abstract 
fashion the ways of the world 
rather than their own needs. But 
the barrier had been growing less 
substantial every moment, until, to 
Félix at least, it had passed away 
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altogether, and left, as he thought, 
the soul of Marie as unveiled before 
his eyes as he felt that his must 
needs be before hers. He ap- 
proached her more closely, and 
went on with increasing energy,— 
“T am not inconstant; it is now 
that I prove my constancy to what 
T have loved always—to the truth 
and to the divine ideal for whose 
sake I have been chasing shadows 
till now. It is the shadows that 
have passed away and left the true 
light, which there is no mistaking. 
Marie, you blaspheme yourself when 
you say what you said just now. If 
I have lost. my life, do you restore 
it; and I swear to you, even for 
your own sake, that you shall not 
restore it to me in vain. You are 
already great, I know, and I am 
less than nothing; but ‘you are 
free, thank God! and if you will 
give me hope, you shall see how 
worthy of you I shall, I must, be- 
come. Dearest Marie! I will live 
for you, who represent to me ail 
that is true and beautiful; and life 


for you must needs be such as you 


would have me live. You know 
me too well, Marie, for you not to 
understand me. Have we not been, 
are we not, friends? And I will 
make no farther claim till I have 
proved that I am able to be what 
you would have me be. But hope 
you must give me. That will be 
everything—and if it fails, one can 
but die at last; and meanwhile— 
but you will, will you not? It is 
for your sake—not only for my 
own——” 
Marie 
Dieu!” 
Like the first trembling gleam of 
lightning that announces at once to 
the fevered earth the reason of the 
vague and heavy restlessness that 
has been weighing upon its life 
during the sultry hours that the 
sun should by right have made full 
of energy and gladness, so, all at 
once, rushed through Marie the 
sudden consciousness of the real 
nature of the fever that had been 
wearing her for so long. The storm 


(thunderstruck). — “* Mon 
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that had been more and more 
closely, day by day and hour by 
hour, gathering within and about 
her for so many weeks, had at last 
broken, and had torn away the 
mist that had hitherto hidden her 
even from her own eyes. The 
clouds, pregnant with the fulness 
of a first passion, had been long 
ripe for bursting, and had needed 
but a touch, a word, to set free the 
storm with which they were charged. 
And now, without a warning, that 
word had come. For one instant 
her whole soul rushed out to meet 
the soul which, like her own, had 
been so long seeking in vain for its 
fellow-spirit, and deluding itself, in 
the eagerness of search, with mock- 
ing phantasms of the reality. But 
the tumultuous joy of the sudden 
revelation which to a pure soul is 
nothing less than a new birth, was 
as evanescent as it was intense; 
and, like the lightning which it 
had resembled in its sudden bright- 
ness, left the night that it had mo- 
mentarily illuminated darker than 
before. Hitherto she had been 
asleep; and there is but little dif- 
ference between the effect of light 
and of darkness to sleeping eyes. 
But now she had at last awoke; 
and it is to waking eyes that the 
darkness of the night is darkness in- 
deed. 

But Félix felt only the sympathy 
of joy, and was beyond the pale of 
the reaction. , 

‘“‘Marie,” he went on earnestly, 
“T cannot speak now in the com- 
mon words of common love. It is 
my heart that is speaking to you 
—my real heart, that has never 
spoken until now. What is the 
need of words? You can under- 
stand all that I would say—if you 
will.” ' 

“Q God!” she cried out, far less 
to him than into the night that had 
once more fallen upon her; “and 
must I ruin this man also? And 
yet—he loves me—he loves 
me!” 

““Yes, he does love you! Thanks, 
dearest Marie—you have read my 
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heart indeed. Yes—he loves you 
with perfect love——” 

Something in her face made him 
pause. How long he waited in 
eager silence, perceiving but not 
comprehending the blank despair 
that held her incapable of strug- 
gling against destiny by a word or 
gesture, it would be impossible to 
say. To him his single, uncompli- 
cated impulse made the time seem 
like a single moment; to her, with 
her crowd of recollections, of regrets, 
and of present emotions, it seemed 
like an hour. A drowning man, it 
is said, finds time in the instant of 
despair which precedes unconscious- 
ness to live his whole life over 
again, year by year, day by day, 
detail by detail; and so it was now 
with her. But ‘at last, with a vis- 
ible effort, she found strength to 
speak. 

“Go,” she said, “I cannot an- 
swer you. Go at once—for ever.” 


And then, after another long pause, 
and suddenly holding out her hand, 
“« Adieu, dearest friend !” 


He took her hand with both his 
own, and held it there. “You 
cannot answer me?” 

She tried to recover it, but he 
would not let it go. ‘“ Adieu!” 
she repeated; but this, he felt, was 
not the answer of her heart. 

“No, Marie,” he said; “you 
must either give me hope, or you 
must tell me that I have been trust- 
ing to nothing more than another 
dream.” 

“T can tell you nothing, except 
—zo ig 

“You cannot love me? 
cannot save me ?” 

“No—I cannot——-” 

“‘Marie,” he interrupted her pas- 
sionately, “this is not how you 
would answer ime if you cared no- 
thing about me. I have been blind 
enough in some things, God knows ; 
but love such as mine is for you 
makes one see. If you cannot read 
my heart I can read yours; and in 
yours I read anything but your 
words. Why cannot you love me? 
One whose whole life, and more 


You 
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than life, is at stake has a right to 
know.” 

She forced herself to speak with 
a spirit that she was far from feel. 
ing—that, indeed, was far from 
natural to her. He was right when 
he told her that had she cared no. 
thing about him it was not so that 
she would have answered him, 
“There are some things that can- 
not be told. I cannot be more to 
you than I am—if I cannot, what 
is that to you?” 

If I love thee, what is that to thee? 
Yes; but that is the self-contained 
love of angels—not of a human soul 
that hungers after the love that it 
bestows. 

‘““What is that to me? Do you 
refuse me my life when I implore 
it of yon, and refuse to tell me 
why? is that nothing? Do you 
show me the light and refuse to let 
me enter in? Do you make me 
promise and refuse to allow me to 
perform ?” 

“Tf you knew—— 

“Ah!” he went on, with a sud- 
den bitterness, “I will believe 
you. I will believe that you can- 
not love me—so be it, if it must be 
so. But——” 

“T implore you, ask me no 
more.” 

“On one condition. Swear to 
me that our friendship has been a 
mere pastime—that sympathy is 
but a word—that you are careless 
whether I live or die——” 

“* Félix !” 

““Yes—whether I live or die. 
It. is nothing less. Have you not 
yourself taught me what life means? 
Swear at least that you do not love 
me 

“‘ And you will believe me ?” 

“You will swear it? Marie—you 
dare not.” 

“T swear to you that I can 
never, never be more to you than 
I am now—than I have been al- 
ways.” 

“Then I am absolved from my 
promise. You have not sworn that 
you do not love me. I do ask you 
more.” 


’ 
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All her false courage, all her pre- 
tence of strength, were swept away 
at last in a passion of sincerity. 
The lightning was followed by the 
storm. 

“Ah, Félix, have mercy! You 
know not what you are doing.” 

“Marie, you cannot deceive me! 
You do love me, say what you will! 
DoI not read your heart as plainly, 
ten times as plainly, as you read 
mine! And if you love me, why 
are you ashamed, as though love 
were a sin ?” 

“Q God, why cannot I feign— 
why cannot I be strong —why must 
Isin! Félix—if you love me 1 

“Tf Tlove you!” 

“Tf you love me—leave me.” 

“In God’s name, Marie, what 
mystery is this? Why should you 
wish to feign? Why should you 
be weak? What sin lies in loving 
honestly and truly? Do you not 
trust me? Are you afraid of your 
own heart ?” 

Afraid of her own heart! It 
was true, and she knew her own 
fear and her own weakness only 
too well. It was so weak that it 
had already yielded; it was so 
weak that she, with all her strength, 
great as it was, felt that she was 
unfit, unaided, to guard it for a 
moment more. She flung herself 
on her knees before him and grasp- 


ed his hand in a passion of suppli-_ 


cation. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘Do 
you believe me now when I say 
Go ?” 

The voice and face of Félix grew 
stern. ‘‘Do you love me, Marie? 
That is the only question between 
us. [havea right to know. And 
if you love me I will not go.” 

“You do not, cannot love me as 
I— Do you not see how you 
make me humiliate myself? Ah, 
if you really loved me you would 
understand! Do you think it is 
out of caprice that I implore you 
to save me from my own heart——” 

He stepped back suddenly, and 
regarded her intently. “Marie,” 
he began. 
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But he could not continue in such 
atone. With equal suddenness he 
raised her from where she knelt 
and pressed her passionately to his 
breast. He at least had nothing 
to conceal, and was free to obey 
what his heart bade him. “Ah, I 
understand!” he exclaimed, joy- 
fully. “But you love me! That 
is all I care to know.” The two 
souls had met at last. 

For long she rested upon the 
place that by right, though not by 
law, was now hers without making 
an effort to move. But, omnipo- 
tent as the passion of a strong na- 
ture may appear, there is one cita- 
del in every truly pure nature that 
it is powerless to conquer. The 
effort, though it came late, came at 
last. 

She broke from him with all her 
strength. ‘Oh, for my sake, for 
God’s sake, go! May He pardon 
me—may He protect you. Félix, 
you must leave me—there, you 
know my heart now!” 

“Leave you, my dearest? 
—but to return !” 

‘*No—never to return! Thank 
God for your love, Félix—there is 
no sin in being loved! And you 
shall never be the worse for mine. 
For I do love you, though not in 
the way you would have me. Do 
all things that are worthy of you— 
do them for my sake if you will, if 
that will aid you. Your love has 
made me very happy, and one day 
we will be friends again. Till 
then—adieu! I will pray for you 
always. And do not you forget to 
pray to One who can aid you more 
than I.” 

““Marie—you have some secret 
that you fear to tell me. Do you 
trust me so little as to think I 
would not trust you—that I would 
seek to know anything that it would 
give you pain to tell unless that I 
might remove the pain? * Let the 
past be the past to you as well as 
to me. What is the past to either 
of us now ?” 

“ And suppose,” she began, with 
difficulty. 


Yes 
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‘‘Suppose nothing—but that we 
love each other.” 

‘“* When to love you is a sin?” 

“A sin? In God’s name what 
can you mean ?” 

““T must not tell.” 

* And why ?” 

“Félix! It is true that I have 
a secret—that I have been living a 
lie. And the secret is not my 
own.” 

“And have I no claim? Marie, 
I am waiting for my answer—for 
my sentence of life or death. I 
must know what is the barrier that 
stands between you and me.” 

What was she to do? One thing 
only—to sacrifice all things, at any 
cost, for him she loved. If that be 
in reality sometimes a sin, there is 


CHAPTER 


When we read of the grosser and 
less subtle forms of crime and sin 
in distant ages and in distant lands, 
they seem to us in no wise extra- 


ordinary, or even so much out of 
the probable course of things as to 


need being accounted for. But 
when, as they occasionally will, 
they make their appearance in 
our midst, in our own civilised 
country and time, we are astonished 
as if in sight of the impossible. 
We go on for the most part in so 
even a groove that we talk and 
think as though hate and envy and 
unscrupulous selfishness were ex- 
tinct ; or, at least, as though they 
were so curbed and restrained by 
our modern social system as to be 
rendered, among persons of position 
and education, incapable of taking 
their old-fashioned course freely 
and blindly. When we are bound 
to recognise facts—when we are 
forced by them to see that the 
world, the flesh, and the devil still 
contrive to hold their own in spite 
of the feeble circle of dykes and 
dams with which we strive to keep 
our level plains safe from the un- 
tamable sea outside—we have to 
resort to theories of lunacy; or if 
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surely no true woman to whom it 
would, under any circumstan 
wear a sinful guise. However she 
might suffer, however much he 
who had a legal right to her self. 
sacrifice might have reason to con- 
demn her, Félix had a right to her 
consideration founded upon a high. 
er law than that made by men. It 
it is true that she hesitated for long, 
and that when she did speak it wags 
from no mere impulse. 

‘You are right,” she said at last, 
suddenly. “I must not let you 
suffer.” And then, more slowly, 
and with a last effort of weakness, 
she added, “ Now, Felix—dearest 
friend !—you will help to save me 
now, I know. Yes—I love you 
Félix !—and I am a wife.” 


VI. 


these, as is often the case, will not 
hold, to confess, if we are in an un- 
usually modest mood, that our psy- 
chology is baffled. 

But no: even as those who cross 
the sea change only the sky above 
them and not their ‘own souls, so it 
is mot human nature that changes; 
itis only places and times. All 
that man has done, man may do, 
in a far truer sense than that in 
which the proverb is usually em- 
ployed: and as long as the passions 
of men endure, so long will endure 
the forms taken by their passions. 
It is not only in the Litany that 
malice will follow hard upon the 
heels of hatred, even in the hearts 
of sane men. 

Warden had met Alice Raymond 
only the night before, and had 
made, as it seemed to him, good 
way. Whether he had or not, is an- 
other matter. He had never mixed 
much with women, and was not one 
of the initiated in the mysteries of 
ball-rooms; and so his vanity was 
easily gratified by nothings. He 
himself never did or said anything 
without a motive; and so he was 
not one to understand barren likings 
and flirtations that were honestly 
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meant to be understood as pastime. 
Besides, he was not so genuinely in 
Jove with Miss Raymond for her 
own sake as to possess in himself 
and in his own feelings that infal- 
lible test whereby a man knows by 
instinct whether he is loved or no. 
He only knew that, for his own 
part, it was not a mere flirtation 
that he was carrying on with her. 
She must, he was assured, see what 
his feelings were towards her, and 
what with gratified vanity, ambition, 
self-interest, and desire of possession, 
it was not in his heart to draw back. 
He had set his heart upon this 
thing, even as he had formerly set 
it upon his fellowship; and it had 
always been his way where he had 
set his heart to set his hand. Any 
way, the fox could not tear himself 
away from the sight of the grapes, 
for all that they were to all appear- 
ance so far out of his reach; nor 
did he even console himself by call- 
ing them sour. But were they 
really out of his reach? What was 
the good of having brains and of 


knowing how to turn them to good 
account if he was to be baulked by 
the mere passive existence of a girl 
like Marie, who had now succeeded 
in proving her stupidity to the full, 
if indeed anything had been want- 


ing to prove it before? If he had 
but lived in the good old times of 
the water of Saint Nicholas! He 
was conscious of the very thought, 
and did not shrink from it. 

Such a line of speculation may 
possibly be unusual; but it did not, 
at all events to him, seem to be so 
very horrible or so very unnatural 
when it first took the shape of an 
actual possibility. On the contrary, 
it carried with it that sort of pleasure 
which the first suggestion of some- 
thing that may be done as well as 
dreamed of must always carry to 
aman of strong will, weak imagin- 
ation, and few scruples: to a man, 
that is to say, whose nature leads 
him to take the shortest and most 
obvious road to the attainment of 
any given purpose, and whose eyes 
can see clearly but one thing at a 
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time. It was at first a thought for 
Warden to caress and to play with 
as he sat over his breakfast prepar- 
ing leisurely for the calls of the new 
day that, like every day, came to fix 
indelibly the results of the hours of 
candle-light and of darkness that 
had gone before. What was there 
in itself horrible in the thought ? 
It was that of Marie lying, as 
sooner or later she must come to 
lie, silent and unconscious beneath 
the ground, out of the way of all 
evil, of all sorrow, of all trouble, 
and—of Mark Warden. He re- 
called to mind, with a sort of ap- 
proving appreciation, that hopeless 
summing up of all human things 
that he had read in the ‘ Gdipus 
Coloneus,’ “Surely the best thing 
for a man is not to be born; but, 
being born, the next best thing for 
him is to die as soon as he may.” 
He had got into a very dangerous 
region of speculation indeed, in 
which consequences seem confused 
and unreal in the overwhelming 
shadow thrown upon them by the 
immediate desire of self - gratifi- 
cation. . He saw in Marie an evil 
spirit whom he had raised in a 
moment of folly, and who must be 
got rid of somehow, if not any- 
how ; and the purely moral means, 
now tried without result, had, in 
his practical mind, more than begun 
to blend with the physical, as is 
the may with men like him. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to define the limit between desire 
and determination — the point at 
which one ends and the other be- 
gins. And yet there must be some 
moment when the murderer in 
heart becomes so conscious of his 
desire that he consciously takes 
means to bring about its fulfilment. 
Were it not that one knows it to be 
the case, it would be impossible to 
conceive of the possibility of mur- 
der—to call things by their right 
names—so taking possession of a 
man’s soul that the first actual step 
taken in accordance with such an 
idea—however unconsciously taken 
—should fail to drive away the 
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thought at once, utterly and for 
ever. But that it does some- 
times fail is only too certain; and 
the crisis of this undefinable limit 
had now been reached by Mark 
Warden. Nor are chances and 
omens ever absent in such cases. 
The first book upon which he laid 
his hand, apparently by instinct, 
was an old work upon medical 
jurisprudence that happened to 
form part of his legal library. He 
opened it mechanically, and turned 
its leaves. He did not intend to 
do anything—let that be under- 
stood clearly; but he none the 
less began to call to mind all that 
in the course of his life he had 
happened to hear of the nature of 
poisons and of the difference of 
their several effects: how they acted 
upon the frame, and to what ex- 
tent they left their traces upon it. 
There was matter and to spare for 
his meditation in that cold-blooded 
judicial treatise which changed into 
a collection of dry bones the fearful 
list of tragedies that had closed 
with the gallows. The gallows! 
yes, that had been the end of all 
these. But the tragedies upon 
which no sudden curtain had fallen 
—where were they ? What had 
been their dénouement ? That 
there were such he was convinced. 
Everybody in the world is not 
ignorant or stupid; and it is noto- 
rious that it is invariably through 
the ignorance or stupidity of the 
slayer that foul deaths are brought 
to light. He, at least, if it should 
become necessary to direct chance 
in the way it should go, would not 
fail by reason of stupidity or ig- 
norance. Nor did what met his 
eye as he turned the pages tend to 
diminish his self-confidence. 

To him, in the state of mind in 
which he now was, such reading 
had the interest of nothing short of 
fascination. He felt, as his eyes 
began to dwell longer and more 
systematically upon his book, as 
though he were entering into a 
new world in which it is the one 
object of human life to kill ong’s 
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fellow - creatures without being 
found out, even as. to a layman 
who reads a more purely medica} 
treatise the disease of which jt 
treats assumes at last such pro. 
digious proportions as to seem ag 
if it were the normal and proper 
condition of the human race, in 
which he also must of necessity 
be a sharer. And the more 
Warden read, the more lost jp 
amazement he became at the 
bungling fashion in which all who 
had been discovered had, as it 
were with their own hands, knotted 
the rope round their own necks, 
‘“‘ Murder will out,” people say; 
but he could not help seeing that 
in point of fact it is the murderer 
himself who will out with it; that 
a man who quietly took the or 
dinary pains which he would take 
in any ordinary action of his life 
need scarcely be suspected unless 
he pleased. And then he thought 
as a natural consequence, how 
many of those who are not sus 
pected, whom the world honours, 
who are without scruples and who 
profit by death every day—how 
many of these have taken the 
control of chance into their own 
hands? And why should I be 
more scrupulous than other men, 
when it is all soeasy? It was not 
even as though a life like that of 
Marie would be missed or thought 
of, or would make a void in the 
ocean of society of the smallest ap- 
preciable kind for an appreciable 
instant. Besides himself, to whom 
could it matter whether she lived 
or died ? 

But where, it may be asked, was 
conscience all this while? Well, 
conscience was in the condition in 
which it usually is when there is 
most need for it to act—that is to 
say, fast asleep. For at the birth 
of Cain, says a certain Rabbi, the 
two angels, one good and one evil, 
that attended upon him as upon 
every man, wearied beforehand of 
the prospect of the long watch 
which they would have to keep 
over one another, and which would 
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prevent them from enjoying a mo- 
ment’s repose for little short of a 
thousand years, entered into a so- 
Jemn compact with each other that 
they would divide the watch—that 
one should wake before deeds were 
committed, the other after them. 
But the question arose which watch 
should belong wholly to the good 
and which wholly to the evil. The 
latter, having the craft of the ser- 
pent, obtained the first by the bribe 
of allowing his rival double power 
after deeds were done; and hence 
itis that, in the generation of Cain, 
conscience warns in the shape of a 
dim and doubtful dream, and wakes, 
not to warn as conscience, but to 
punish as remorse. 

Warden had never, as some peo- 
ple do who would not without sen- 
timental remorse injure so much as 
a flea, amused himself with specu- 
lating as to how he should go to 
work were he bent upon taking 
human life without a chance of dis- 
covery. He never amused himself 
with speculations at all: those in 
which he indulged had always some 
practical end, nor could he other- 
wise conceive of any one’s indulg- 
ing his fancy in so useless a way. 
With him, to entertain an idea 
meant to carry it out; and mental 
habits of this nature are almost 
omnipotent. Was there not, was 
then the next stage in his present 
course of speculation, in all that 
world in which his mind was now 
roaming at large, some one drug 
which would answer the purpose ? 
Was it true, as he had heard his 
father say, that aconitine, for in- 
stance, if that was the name, would 
kill with certainty and with speed 
—would imitate the natural symp- 
toms of probable disease, and leave 
no trace of itself behind? As a 
matter of curiosity he searched the 
pages of his book, but could find no 
mention of it. Was it then merely 
a piece of medical superstition, or 
was it that it had never found its 
way into courts of justice simply 
because it was so safe and so sure ? 
If there were such a drug, whatever 
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its name might be, it must have 
been used; it was not likely to be 
known to Dr. Warden of Denethorp 
alone. This very effort of memory 
—for when he had heard the name 
he had let it slip by as a piece of 
useless knowledge unprofitable to 
him in the schools—had the effect 
of still more closely fixing and inten- 
sifying his thoughts and of giving 
them a still more certain direction in 
their dangerous path. 

He was thus engaged, like some 
necromancer searching his books for 
some more potent spell to lay the 
fiend whom he had raised in the 
innocent form of Marie, when his 
ears were startled by the fall of a 
letter from the slit in the outer 
door of his chambers upon the floor 
of the passage. He hastily closed 
the volume, put it back in its place 
with a hurry for which he ‘did not 
seek to account, and then picked 
up the letter, which was directed 
to him in a handwriting which he 
knew only too well, and which made 
him tear it open nervously. After 
all it was not even for Mark Warden 
to lay aside such a dream-book as 
he had chosen with a steady hand. 


“My pear Friznp”—it began 
—‘ When I last saw you—the last 
time I shall ever see you—you 
must have thought me very stupid. 
I confess it; and am sorry that I 
did not understand better what you 
meant. Do not be afraid. When 
you receive this I shall be where I 
shall trouble you and be in your 
way nomore. Why, indeed, should 
I care to live when my life is of 
service to none, and is only an injury 
to you? 

“My dear Mark—forgive my 
calling you so for the last time— 
for you have been very dear to me 
—how can I ever pardon myself, 
even if you can pardon me, for 
having been a drag upon you for 
so long? Believe me it was un- 
knowingly. I always lived ‘and 
worked for you and you only ever 
since that morning when I came to 
you at B———-; what a child | was 
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then!—and my only thought has 
been how I could aid you and be 
as good a wife as I could to you 
till the time came which is never 
to come. And how could I tell 
that Iwas in your way unless you 
told me so? Thank you for having 
told me so now—it is a kindness 
more than Ican say. It would have 
been dreadful indeed to have found it 
out too late. 

“Do not think I am complain- 
ing; I am only trying to do what is 
right by you, as I have always 
tried to do. What your career 
may be henceforth when you are 
freed from me I shall never know. 
I pray from my soul that it may 
be prosperous—that you may be 
happy. Only—let me implore you 
with my last words—let your life 
be true and honest, as I know that 
it will be brave and strong. It 
was not your fault, dear Mark, that 
we were obliged to deceive the 
world: but even so our deception, 
innocent and necessary as it was, 
has been the cause of all the un- 
happiness that I have caused you. 
Perhaps had we been brave enough 
to despise the world as it ought to 
be despised, and to have followed 
our own hearts, we might even by 
now have been to each other what 
we once wished to be—for you 
wished it once, I know, and I am 
sure that had you thought fit to 
trust me and had been able I 
should not have been unworthy of 
your trust. And— though I do 
not wish to stand in your way any 
more—I may at least ask you—if 
you do not understand me so much 
the better—to climb the hill that 
is before you as a man should: not 
to stoop to aid which is unworthy 
of any man, and above all, of you. 
A strong and true heart is worth all 
the wealth in the world. 

“T should like to be able to say 
more to you—but I cannot; and 
there is no need, now that I am 
néthing to you any more. Good- 
bye, my dear friend—for such I 
know you would still be if you 
could; and you have always been 
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kind to me—far more kind and gop. 
siderate than I deserved. I haye 
never heard from you a harsh ‘word. 
and it was not your fault that the 
end had to come. You never had 
the chance of learning to love me: 
and so perhaps it has been best, 
Good-bye, once more: do not quite 
forget me—think sometimes of 
your dead first love, who would 
have been so good to you if she 
had only known how, and who will 
pray for you always. 

“For the last time, good-bye— 
God bless you always, and bring us 
both to meet again in Him. 

“Marie,” 


Whether the train of thought in 
which he had been absorbed for the 
last hour or two had been nothing 
more than a vague and _ passing 
dream, or whether it was of a nature 
to ripen into actual deed, cannot be 
told. Such fancies are seeds which, 
though noxious, are oftenest barren; 
and so they might have proved with 
him. But they were so far ina 
way to promise blossom, if not 
fruit, that the reading of this letter 
gave him a shock such as a growing 
weed may, for the sake of compan- 
son, be supposed to undergo when 
suddenly torn up by roots which it 
has extended far and firmly into 
the ground. Barren as such dreams 
for the most part prove, their fruit 
is after all not seldom gathered; 
and its harvest must always have 
been preceded by some such dreams 
as these. But, seeing that he had 
stopped at the sowing, let him have 
the benefit of any possible doubt. 
The fulfilment of his wish—for to 
the formation of a wish, at all 
events, he had come—is almost too 
horrible to conceive; and it would 
be too horrible, not almost, but al 
together, did not the history of the 
most desperate of all crimes amply 
prove that such wishes have been 
fulfilled very often indeed — that 
the father of the thought is very 
likely to be the father of the deed 
also. Of course, with regard to 
such a question, every one must be 
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left to form his own opinion accord- 
ing to his own experience of human 
nature. Only it is very certain that 
had Warden been born in some 
Italian city some very few hundreds 
of years ago, Messer Marco would 
not have been troubled long with 
Donna Marie; and that, however 
much place and time may vary, 
human nature is a thing that does 
not change. 

He read and re-read the letter, 
however, precisely in the way that 
one would expect from a man of his 
naturé, for men like him do not 
afford psychological surprises. He 
had not the imagination that was re- 
quired to read the deep pathos that 
lay beneath the surface of the forced 
and lifeless words, or to connect 
himself, the Mark Warden of the 
present, with the boy of five years 
ago. One must be something of a 
oct to remember not only one’s 
childhood, but one’s youth also; 
and Mark, when he married, had 
been under his one short spell of 
real youth which had been over 
long ago, and he was no poet to 
recall its shadow when its substance 
hed gone for ever. So it was not 
to be expected of him that he should 
realise in his memory the time when 
he had loved the girl who had de- 
veloped into a woman even more 
rapidly than he into a man. 

But though the heart of such a 
man is proof against subtle touches, 
it need not be callous to gross 
blows ; and it is due to him to say 
that the first effect of the letter was 
to wake him from his dream, as if 
from a nightmare. He felt now 
like a necromancer indeed, or rather 
like the servant of a necromancer, 
who, ignorantly playing with his 
master’s tools, has crossed the step 
that divides guilt imagined from 
guilt done. The letter could have 


but one Marie 


interpretation. 
might at that very moment be ly- 
ing dead—dead for him, and, as 
he seemed to feel, dead by him. 
Could evil wishes travel with such 


lightning speed? 


Were they, in- 
deed, so fatal ? 


Conscience, when 
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it does wake, scorns coincidences, 
and turns into a superstitious self- 
accuser the most practical of men. 
Had he actually slain her with his 
own hand he would not have felt 
otherwise than he felt now. 

But this was in the actual mo- 
ment of waking, before reason, 
which always wakes the last, had 
woke also. 

He read the letter again; and its 
meaning stared him full in the face, 
incredible as it still seemed to him. 
It could but have that one meaning, 
which he feared to recognise. Or 
was it after all only a ruse to alarm 
him—a woman’s trick—a last re- 
source to test him, if not to draw 
him back? But even he, devoid 
of imagination as he was, knew 
Marie well enough to reject such a 
suggestion as being more incredible 
than the other. 

But there might be time to save 
her. Itis far more easy for people 
to talk of death than to act as they 
talk. At all events he must satisfy 
himself as to what she did really 
mean. He placed the letter in his 
pocket, and had put on his hat, and 
was turning the handle of the door, 
when something restrained him. 

Suppose she were dead or dying, 
what then? He could not save her. 
And it was very possible that he 
should only succeed in mixing him- 
self up with a very disagrecable 
affair, without the least necessity 
for so doing. No one knew of his 
connection with her; and that 
being the case, the best thing 
that he could do would be to 
ignore it. altogether. Suppose, 
on the other hand, she were still 
living? In that case it was clear 
that the letter contained but an idle 
threat after all; and it would 
never do for him, by allowing her 
ruse to succeed, to put himself 
hopelessly in the wrong. She must 
be made to see that he was in 
earnest, and that she could not 
bring him back to her side by so 
vulgar an artifice as a threat of 
suicide. 

Whether this were so or not, a 
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very little while would show. On 
the whole, however, he was of opin- 
ion that the letter contained no 
mere threat, but was evidence of 
an impulse that had settled into 
a fixed determination. Its whole 
tone, the absence of studied effect, 
brought him to the same conclusion. 
At all events, he might safely feel 
that she would trouble him no 
more ; and if so, was he answerable 
for anything that she might choose 
to do? Supposing that she had 
never written to him, not a shadow 
of responsibility would have been 
upon him, and why should he place 
himself deliberately in a worse posi- 
tion now? It would be ungrateful 
to his star, which had now, as it 
seemed, so wonderfully freed him 
from the one burden of his life 
without obliging him to take the 
control of destiny into his own 
hands. The feeling of horror which 
the first perusal of the letter had 
given, gradually, as his spirits rose 
under the influence of relief, melted 
into one of positive satisfaction 
with himself for having resisted 
temptation. It was not long before 
he felt like a man who upon the 
eve of marriage has unexpectedly 
been disburdened of an inconven- 
ient mistress. If he could only feel 
quite sure that she was actually no 
more, he would have been able, he 
flattered himself, to dismiss her 
from his mind altogether. For the 
first time the bugbear thought of 
“Tf it were not for Marie!” might 
pass out of his mind. It was so great 
a relief as to amount to the same 
kind of discomfort as that which a 
man feels, when he suddenly misses 
some dull chronic pain that has 
become so much a part of himself 
that when it first leaves him he 
cannot at first quite recognise him- 
self without it. 

For, after all, whether alive or 
dead, it was plain that she would 
trouble him no more—that was cer- 
tain. There was really no need for 
him to fly to the idea of suicide, 
obvious as it was upon the face of 
the letter. He might fairly assume 


another theory by way of excuse for 
inactivity. 

“Well,” he chose to think to 
himself—and, from his own point 
of view, the idea was not by any 
means very wild — “people never 
do what they don’t want to do, | 
thought she could not have been go 
stupid as she seemed; and s0 ghe 
has pleased herself and saved her 
credit as well. I daresay wherever 
she may be her friend the fiddler is 
not far off.” 

But though he thus spoke to 
himself, he knew very well what he 
really believed in the matter, and 
what he wished in his soul to be 
true. 

If he could but have seen her 
when those few commonplace 
words were wrung from depths of 
heart too deep to express themselves 
in any words that were not weak 
and poor! 

When her lover, whom she now 
knew only too certainly that she 
loved with what was in truth her 
first real love, and with as much 
purity as if she had been as little a 
wife in law as in fact had left her 
in a condition such as, seeing that 
the blossom of passion in such cases 
is always luxuriant in proportion to 
the hopelessness of its ever coming 
to its natural fruit, it would be bet- 
ter not to attempt to describe, the 
state of reaction in which he had 
found her returned with tenfold in- 
tensity. Unfortunately—for it was 
unfortunate for once— Marie was 
anything but a hysterical subject, 
while her heart itself was far too 
sound and healthy to give her the 
relief of temporary unconsciousness. 
But some relief her spirit must have; 
and though she had wept already 
in the presence of her cousin, the 
relicf came once more in tears. But 
the tears evoked by words of kind- 
ness are very different to those that 
came to her now. 

Dry-eyed sorrow is said to be the 
worst of any; and so it is of all 
sorrows save one. The “ summer 
tempest” of tears may save from 
death or worse, while a drought 
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may do worse than slay. But with 
the summer tempest must not be 
confounded the storm in which the 
tears do not freshen and soothe the 
fevered ground, but scorch and 
scald; with which is not mingled 
the heaving of sobs, but the tense 
pain which seems as though it must 
end in strangulation; by which the 
brain does not seem eased of a load, 
but is changed into one leaden, 
aching pain, which excludes thought 
and reason and hope and memory, 
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and all things but passive despair. 
It is with such tears as these that 
Niobe wept herself to stone. 

But he did not see her, so that to 
him this true agony of soul, made 
up as much of self-accusation as of 
anything else, was inconceivable. 
And so alone, and utterly incapable 
of the exercise of volition or con- 
scious thought, she was left to seek 
for herself the safety for which she 
instinctively longed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Warden carefully folded up the let- 
ter and placed it in his pocket. He 
was fond of ruling circumstances ; 
but at present there was nothing 
for him to do but to remain pas- 
sive, and to let circumstances take 
care of themselves. Satisfied with 
the present aspect of things, he 
must carefully avoid consciously 
drawing from them the conclusions 
that in his heart he was glad and 
relieved to be able to draw, for his 
own conscience’ sake. So that he 
might, as far as possible, separate 
himself from his hopes, and make 
them seem, even to himself, alto- 
gether external matters with which 
he had nothing to do, he sat down 
resolutely to read, and actually suc- 
ceeded in holding his book resolutely 
before him. It seemed to him, as it 
has seemed to so many, besides the os- 
trich, under like circumstances, that, 
by shutting his eyes to Marie’s fate, 
he thereby wholly disconnected him- 
self from it and from all responsibil- 
ity in connection with it; that by 
ignoring her letter he put himself in 
the position in which he would have 
been had it never been written at 
all. But yet, for the first time in 
his life, his thoughts were really 
engaged in one thing while he was 
outwardly engaged with something 
entirely different. Every sound 
. that he heard upon the stairs of the 
busy staircase on which he lived 
seemed to him to mean something 
—to be the forerunner of news, 
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impossible as he knew it to be that 
he could hear any news indirectly, 
and even at third hand. 

He was thus absorbed in making 
believe to be at ease, while he was, 
in fact, stretched upon the rack of 
suspense—that is to say, he was in 
a state of mind that he especially 
despised, holding, as he did fully, 
that all purposeless and unprofit- 
able thinking, especially when it 
took the form of doubting and 
dreaming, was sheer waste of time— 
when he was disturbed and startled 
by the thunder that he recognised 
as that which was wont to herald 
the entrance of Dick Barton. 

But this with him was altogether 
a morning of self -contradiction. 
The usually unwelcome sound was 
for once not unwelcome; it was a 
relief to be disturbed, no matter 
who the visitor might be. What 
he really wanted was to forget 
Marie altogether until her fate 
should prove itself beyond the sha- 
dow of a doubt. 

Barton was looking not quite so 
much out at elbows as usual; for 
such men as he flourish in Cursi- 
tor Street as in their native air, and 
thrive upon what is altogether pro- 
strating to men like Hugh Lester. 

“Why, Barton—good morning,” 
he said, more genially than usual, 
as he laid down his book. 

“** pre es coracas!’ Good morn- 
ing indeed! Why, [ve just drop- 
ped in to wish you good-night. I 
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say,” he went on, throwing himself 
luxuriously into the arm-chair just 
vacated by Warden, which groaned 
a protest under the unaccustomed 
weight, “guess where I’m come 
from this time—a place you'll never 
see the inside of, any more than 
you will of Elysium; ~-not that 
they’re the same thing by any 
means—rather the other way. Old 
Slo is not exactly a Jupiter, except 
in having his own way; though 
Miss Rachel has a very fair notion 
of playing Hebe—except in the 
matter of perpetual youth. You 
never heard of old Slo or Miss 
Rachel? Well, you don’t know 
what you lose, you _ respectable 
men. You have never seen the 
hookedest proboscis or the Iscariot- 
est locks in all creation.” 

“T am quite content to be with- 
out that pleasure, I assure you.” 

“ Well—they have their faults. 
For one thing, they are much more 
apt to welcome the coming —as 
long as he has a stray half-crown— 
than to speed the parting guest— 
when he hasn’t; and for my society 
they have always shown a peculiar 
partiality. However, I am eating 
the crust of liberty once more, as 
you see. ‘Quo me cumque rapit tem- 
pestas, deferor hospes’—and now I’m 
yours. Don’t look so frightened, 
though. [I’ve got enough to buy 
my own crust to-day; and to-mor- 
row one can but return to durance 
vile, tempered by champagne still 
viler. But to go back to our flocks, 
as a friend of ours would put it 
pastorally. I’m not going to ask 
you even for half-a-crown— but 
have you such a thing about you as 
a stray fifty guineas ?” 

“‘The devil!” 

‘““What!—the immaculate Mark 
Warden swearing ?” 

““Why, my good fellow——” 

“Why, what’s fifty guineas to 
you? Besides you'll be glad enough 
when I tell you with whom I have 
been conversing in the Elysian 
plains. Yes, ’ve been keeping the 
best of company, I assure you, 
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where I come from—no less a being 
than an ex-M.P.” 
. “ What! with Lester ? 
mean to say——” 

Yes. I tumble across most 
people in time. But I don’t won- 
der you stare, all the same. [ 
don’t; but then I’ve seen too many 
things to stare at any of them, and 
have arrived ata state of atarazia, 
which, by the way, proves the 
advice to Numicius to be wrong, 
Still, if any of the men of our time 
could have seen Lester in the same 
boat with Dick Barton! It’s won- 
derful, though, how being down in 
the world brings out a man’s good 
points. He really isn’t a bad fel- 
low, only he’s profoundly green, 
and knows the world about as well 
as he knows his Horace — just 
enough not to make a false quantity 
or do a dirty thing.” 

“And is it from him—do you 
mean he asked you to apply to 
me ?” 

“He? No. Didn’t I as muchas 
say just now that he was a gen- 
tleman, and therefore an ass, in all 
but thickness of skin ?” 

““Then—what is it you expect 
me to do?” 

“The devil! What does a man 
expect himself to do when the 
tables are turned and his friend is 
in want of a note or two?” 

‘““T’m very sorry indeed to hear 
this about Lester.” 

“And the fifty guineas ?” 

“Why, you talk as if fifty guineas 
were the same as fifty pence.” 

“You haven’t got so much, you 
mean ?”” 

T certainly have not.” 

‘“‘ Well, that doesn’t matter. You 
can join in a bill, I suppose ?” 

“{ never join in bills, on prin- 
ciple. Besides, you don’t seem to 
know the circumstances.” 

“Oh, circumstances be damned 
—and principle too. Who cares for 
circumstances? Here’s a young 
fellow dropped by his natural rela- 
tions, and not, I should say, a 
hand at falling on his natural legs. 


You don't 
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Well, granted he’s been ass enough 
to quarrel with his bread-and-butter, 
better men do that every day.” 

“Barton, I'm very sorry, as I 
said. But you must know that I 
haven’t a penny more than I know 
what to do with—besides, I have” 
— other claims,” he was going to 
add, but stopped. ‘ And if I could 
do anything,” he went on, “ still 
a man must accept the position in- 
to which he has put himself by his 
own fault and with his eyes wide 
open, as Lester has done. __ Besides, 
Land he have never been the friends 
you seem to think. We scarcely 
knew each other at Cambridge, and 
since then I have been useful to 
him,.as a matter of business, and 
that. is all. Still, of course, if I 
could help him I would—but this 
way of helping him would be child- 
ish; and not only childish, but 
wrong on every principle.” 

“ What !—you won't, then ?” 

“Qnce more, [I’m very sorry. 
But it is always best to say what 
one means atonce. No.” 

Barton started from his seat. 
“Then—I’m damned if I ever speak 
to you again.” 

Warden knew how to be angry 
on occasions. “The punishment 
will, not be greater than I can bear, 
lassure you,” he said in answer. 

“Cad!” exclaimed Barton, with 
angry contempt, and stalked out of 
the room. 

“Thank heaven for that riddance, 
at all events,” thought Warden to 
himself. Of course he had been 
quite right not to throw away his 
money upon Lester, or to be tempt- 
ed from his wholesome principle 
of not putting his name to bills :. his 
refusal to do either did not.trouble 
him in the least, and to say No was 
always so easy a thing to him that 
he did not even feel vain, as many 
men with less moral courage would 
have done, of his firmness in the 
matter. And if the thought had 
troubled him, the fact of his having 
at last fairly succeeded in quarrel- 
ling with his Old Man of the Sea 
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would have been ample compensa- 
tion. His mind having been thus 
not unpleasantly excited, he turned 
once more to the page in the peru- 
sal of which he had been inter- 
rupted, and this time worked away 
with only very little less energy 
than usual till it was time to pre- 
pare himself for the party in the 
evening at which he was engaged 
to be present, and where, of course, 
he expected to meet the lady of 
his love once more. Then, with 
no less care and attention. than 
he bestowed upon what are usually, 
but most often wrongly, considered 
the more important concerns of life, 
he dressed himself to resume the 
thread of his own second and -cer- 
tainly more important life, and dis- 
missed from his mind all thought 
of the branch of the law of contracts, 
which had been the ostensible sub- 
ject of his day’s study. He was by 
no means one of that class of stu- 
dents who are haunted during 
a waltz by the ghosts of the Six 
Carpenters, or whose one idea of 
beginning a conversation is con- 
tained in the words “A agrees 
with B.” 

And not only was Miss Raymond 
present, with her smile and her 
blue eyes, and the hair that was 
beginning to draw him into its in- 
nocent net for the sake of the uncon- 
scious angler herself, as well as for 
that of the metal of which it was 
woven, but Miss Clare also, to whom 
society was every day becoming 
more and more a necessary stimul- 
ant. It may seem strange that a 
series of evening parties should have 
the effect of a stimulant upon any 
one; but the sight of even the 
affectation of pleasure is exciting 
to one who has never made acquaint- 
ance with its reality in any form. 

It was not so that Warden re- 
garded it. He: could scarcely be 
said to have enjoyed the details of 
the society into which he was now 
making such good way, any more 
than he could be said to enjoy the 
differential calculus or the law of con- 
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tracts itself. But it was all in his 
day’s work, and so he never suffered 
himself to be bored: the result of 
which was that he bored no one. 
On what precise footing he stood it 
would be hard to say, seeing that 
he was neither a man of great for- 
tune, nor a famous traveller, nor a 
man of title, nor a dancing man, 
nor a singing man, norawit. But 
then, whatever his footing was, it 
was thus rendered all the more secure 
by the fact of his having nothing 
to lose. He could not well become 
poorer ; he could not be expected 
to dance or sing, so that he was 
superior to the risks of gout and 
hoarseness; he was not likely to 
make enemies by his tongue, as 
wits do, and he was in no fear of 
being cast into the shade by the 
next new-comer from Lake Tchad 
or Cape Lopatka. The truth is, 
that to enter what is called society, 
and to hold one’s own in it success- 
fully, demands on the part of a 
man who stands alone only three 
things: a good coat, a pair of gloves, 
and the power cf holding his tongue. 
The great and safe rule is audi, vide, 
tace ; and a man is called agreeable 
not by reason of what he says, but 
by reason of what he does not say. 
But if in addition to these three 
requisites he has the power of talk- 
ing unobtrusively when there is oc- 
casion, then, so long as he carefully 
refrains from saying a single word 
that the hearer can remember for a 
single second after it is spoken, he 
can go where he will and do almost 
anything that he pleases. He will 
not often be talked about, indeed, 
but he will be missed ; and when 
he is mentioned, it will be with the 
sincere praise of those who are grate- 
ful beyond measure to any one who 
will just abstain from boring them, 
as wits and lions are apt to do. 
After all, a prolonged: roar is scarcely 
less fatiguing and wearisome than 
a bray, and is much more alarming. 
Such a man will not of course ob- 
tain a success of the very first order ; 
but he will be accepted as a per- 


fectly gentlemanly and agreeable 
fellow, and will be credited with al] 
the good qualities which, because 
he does not show them, interfere 
with the métier of no one. The 
great mistake by which men with 
far better introductions and go 
cial qualities than Mark Warden 
lose their chances, is that of trying 
to make themselves agreeable; for 
to try and to fail is to be lost for 
ever, while to try and to succeed 
is only to make more foes than 
friends. 

But still, though the requisites 
are few, to make proper use of them 
is by no means such an easy matter, 
It demands a watchful eye, a steady 
hand, a cool head, and a genius for 
self-restraint, in order that the as. 
pirant for social honour may make 
no false step and lose no opportu- 
nity. In a word, it demands Tact 
—a comprehensive quality in which 
Warden showed signs of ere long 
becoming a perfect proficient. He 
showed great tact, for instance, on 
this occasion, by not at once devoting 
himself to Miss Raymond, while he 
was what some uncharitable people 
might call obsequiously attentive to 
Miss Clare. To make a point of 
preferring the old to the young is 
in itself sufficiently graceful ; and 
not only is it graceful in itself, espe- 
cially on the part of a young man, 
in whom it may be supposed to 
imply some exercise of self-denial, 
but it is very likely indeed to have 
its reward. To pay court to the 
mother is by no means a bad way 
of paying court to the daughter; 
and it is a still better way of pay- 
ing court to the daughter’s fortune. 
It is true that such a relation did 
not exist in this case; but then Miss 
Raymond was so unselfish and s0 
grateful for attentions paid to her 
old friend, that Warden by this 
means probably made much better 
way in her good graces than if he 
had hung about her for the whole 
of an evening. Had she only had, 
indeed, a little more selfishness in 
her, in the shape of a little more 
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jntensity of nature, she would have 
been a heroine with whom not 
Mark Warden only, but the reader 
of this also, would have been in 
love. As it was, however, she was 
far too good to take rank as a 
heroine. 

But these two were by no means 
the only noteworthy people present 
when Warden arrived. It was a 
very grand party indeed—one of 
those which would supply a list of 
guests to the ‘Morning Post’ of at 
least half a column in length. Such 
half columns, however, are not in- 
teresting reading, except to a few 
strangely constituted minds; and 
though the ‘ Trumpet’ may afford 
an occasional quotation, the ‘ Court 
Circular’ can scarcely be held to be 
worth transcribing at the best of 
times. Of course the presence of a 
royal duke cannot be passed over 
in silence ; but otherwise from such 
a mob of titles as was there it is im- 
possible tochoose. It was just such 
a gathering as the ordinary human 
creature would cheerfully give the 
whole length of both his ears to have 
seen but once in a lifetime; and it 
would have sent poor Lorry wild 
with excitement and wonder could 
she have supposed it possible that 
the “ Mr. Warden” whose name crept 
in just before the “ &c., &c.,” with 
which the list closed, was her own 
brother Mark. She would have 
hung up the sheet of the paper in 
a frame in the drawing-room, and 
have made her ninety-nine prostra- 
tions before itevery day. 

Indeed it would have been the 
height of presumption on her bro- 
ther’s part had he at once made his 
way to Miss Raymond’s side in- 
stead of patiently waiting his turn. 
She was at that moment the most 
envied of her sex in the room, for 
she had actually, without an effort, 
done what had hitherto been re- 
garded as impossible. She had suc- 
ceeded in making the young Earl 
of Farleigh, the great catch of that 
and of many other seasons, engage 
in something approaching to con- 
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versation with one who was neither 
a ballet-girl, an actress, or even a 
foreigner. Even Warden, sensible 
man as he was, felt an uncomfortable 
feeling, which in a less sensible man 
would have been jealousy, when he 
saw her thus engaged. Tory as he 
professed to be in his politics, he was 
at that moment as real a Radical as 
Mr. Prescott himself. 

Once more the great prima donna 
was singing, whom Angélique had 
not succeeded in driving from her 
throne. Miss Raymond was listen- 
ing with all her ears: her companion, 
a feeble and rather worn-out-looking 
young man, with an affectedly for- 
eign air, was looking languidly at the 
ceiling. 

“Oh, is not that glorious?” ex- 
claimed Miss Raymond, with real 
enthusiasm, and not as a bait for 
the titled connoisseur. 

“Hm!” he answered, letting his 
eyes drop upon her from the ceiling 
for a moment. “ Yes, trés-bien. But 
you should have heard what’s her 
name sing it in Venice. Were you 
ever in Venice ?” 

“Never. Itmust be very interest- 
ing.” 

“Tt is the most interesting place 
in the world. Why, when I was 
there last, there was a girl there 
who does the pas de Boréas bet- 
ter than Pucini, on my honour : 
and as for what’s her name—ah, I 
wish you had heard her sing ; but 
then English people are such asses. 
Don’t you hate England, Miss Ray- 
mond ?” : 

“It would be very ungrateful in 
me if I did.” 

“Why? Because you were born 
init? I should say it was England 
ought to be grateful to you, then, 
not you to England. By Jove, I 
don’t feel grateful to England at 
all. I never could see why a man 
should be bound to like a fog just 
because he happened to be born in 
November.” 

“ And yet you are kind enough to 
come and look after us sometimes ? 
I wénder at that, after you have 
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seen the pas de Boréas and heard 
what’s her name.” 

‘““Ah, Miss Raymond, do not 
taunt me with my misfortunes. I 
never was meant for an English 
peer. Nature intended me to be an 
Italian impresario—I am sure of it. 
Corpo @un cane! One might live 
one’s own life if it weren’t for one’s 
confounded title and one’s stake in 
the country, as they call it. Don’t 
you hate the country, Miss Raymond ? 
For my part, I like my steak in 
town.” 

“Tt is a pity one cannot make 
exchanges. I daresay my friend 
Monsieur Prosper there would ex- 
change places with your lordship 
with pleasure.” 

““He’d make a great mistake if 
he did. Ah, here he is—the lucky 
dog! What have you got in Eng- 
land now, Prosper? I’m fresh from 
la bella Italia, you know, where 
one drops before the age about what 
you call your theatres — pig-styes 
by Jove! And how are you? It’s 


a long time since that big evening 
at Paris—when we came to such 
jolly grief, don’t you remember ? 
And how’s Coralie and Delphine, 
and that other little thing, you 


know ?” 


-Miss Raymond who was not in- 
terested in the health of Coralie or of 
Delphine, or even of the other little 
thing, hastily turned to speak to some 
one else. Monsieur Prosper bowed 
low. 

“JT am much honoured by my 
lord’s recollections. Iam afraid there 
is not much going on. Your lordship 


sees——” 

“Oh, damn my lordship! Why 
the devil can’t you call me Signor 
Farlini! And why isn’t there much 
going on? There ought to be. 
You fellows are not half up to your 
work! Papageno of Venice—he’s 
the man! He’s got the Ranuzza: of 
course you know Ranuzza?”’ 

“ Ranuzza ?”’ 

““What!—you don’t? By Jove! 
she’s the finest singer in Europe 
—shakes on F sharp in altissimo, 
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and has a compass of six octaves, 
at least. She’d astonish you mm. 
ther. And then you talk of Cata. 
lani! I thought of bringing her 
over with me here, and I would 
have, too,: only we quarrelled the 
night - before I left. I wish you 
could hear her swear, Prosper—its 
positively charming! But I think 
I must really take a house one of 
these days. I'd have Corbacchione 
and Barbagianni and the Ranuzza, of 
course; and one might have Catalani ~ 
for the small ré/es—Papageno should 
conduct, and you should lead the or. 
chestra. What do you think? We 
should rather astonish the town, 
shouldn’t we ?” 

‘Rather, my lord,” said Prosper 
dryly. 

‘“‘And haven’t you really got any- 
thing new ?” 

“Shall I tell your lordship a 
secret? I have found a pearl of 
pearls—only she does not sing.” 

“Dance, does she? Well, she 
won't do the pas de Boréas like 
the Babbuina—that’s the name!— 
or I'll eat my head—not if she swears 
like Ranuzza.” 

“She’s only a pianist, my lord. 
But it will be quite safe to believe 
in her. I mean her to be the first 
artist in the world before I have 
done with her, and to make people 
rave about fingers as much as they 
do about toes.” 

“Oh, damn your key-boards! I 
know—short and fat, isn’t she, with 
a German name all consonants, and 
spectacles ?” 

“Not at all, my lord. She is 
young and pretty, is ma_ petite 
Marie and one raffoles about her 
even now.” 

“Young and pretty? Ah, that’s 
different. Chi nasce bella nasce 
anything she pleases. But she isn't 
English, I hope ?” 

“She is French, my lord.” 

“Then she might do — if she 
takes an Italian name. Is she here 
to-night ?” 

“Not yet, my lord. But she 
will be immediately. It is past 
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her time already—she ought to 

Jay the very next.” 

Marie had established that most 
dangerous of characters—a reputa- 
tion for punctuality. If any other 
public performer had not appeared 
for an hour, or even for three hours 
after her time, or had even not ap- 
peared at all, no one would have 
wondered, far less been alarmed 
about her. But Marie was a sub- 
divider of minutes; and if her 
fixed second passed without her 
appearing, something must inevit- 
ably have happened for which 
not even her milliner was of suffi- 
cient consequence to be held re- 
sponsible. It had by this time 
become the fashion for people to 
expect to hear Marie Lefort, and 
her presence was almost necessary 
to give distinction to any party in 
which music professed to be a con- 
spicuous element; so that her ab- 
sence was missed, at all events, to 
the extent of making people com- 
ment upon it, which is perhaps the 
greatest extent to which any one 
can expect to be missed at all. 

Prosper, for reasons of his own, 
perhaps not altogether unconnected 
with the presence of so distinguish- 
ed a patron of the fine arts as Lord 
Farleigh, was particularly bent 
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upon Marie’s appearance on this 
particular evening; and when first 
half an hour and then an hour had 
passed by, and there was no fsign 
of Mademoiselle Lefort, he went 
and spoke to Félix. 

“How: is it that Marie is not 
here ?” 

The heart of Félix gave a jump. 
“Was she to have come ?” 

““Of course. More than an hour 
ago. Have you seen her to-day ?” 

“Yes; for a little while.” 

“And she said nothing about 
this evening ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“She cannot have forgotten it— 
she never forgets. It is not far—I 
wish you would take a coach and 
go to. Berners Street. It willZput 
me out terribly if she does not 
arrive.” 

This was his euphemism for “TI 
hope there is nothing the matter 
with her.” ; 

Félix had his own reasons for a 
similar fear of a much stronger na- 
ture. It was anything but an 
agreeable commission for him to 
undertake in itself, but his anxiety 
was sufficiently powerful to prevent 
his thinking about himself. So he 
left the house at once and hastened 
eastward. . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


™He reached Berners Street with 
all the speed that the first coach 
he found could carry him. The 
horse was not quite worn out, 
and the driver, with the prospect 
of a double fare before him, did his 
best to make the whip supply the 
place of youth. But to Félix it 
seemed as though he were being 
drawn by a snail, and a hundred 
times he was on the point of stop- 
ping the carriage and of making 
the energy of exercise compensate 
for the tediousness of time. Even 
steam seems to creep along at the 
rate of something less than two 
miles an hour when the desire to 


be doing something is the last re- 
source of the impatience of an- 
xiety. Oxford Street seemed to 
have transformed itself into a 
sort of Teufels-Kreis, or diabolic 
circle, of which the apparent 
straightness was caused by the im- 
measurable length of its diameter. 
At last, however, his journey was 
at an end. He knocked loudly and 
rapidly at the door which he had 
left that morning in a state of 
mind that had then seemed to him 
the very climax of bitterness, but 
which now, if by so doing he could be 
relieved from his present suspense, 
he would have voluntarily recalled. 
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Anxiously, and with an unde- 
fined expectation of hearing all 
manner of ill of a nature that he 
dared not put into shape, he asked 
the landlady of the house, who 
opened to him and who knew him 
well, if Miss Lefort was at home. 
During his ride his presentiment of 
evil had grown into almost mon- 
strous proportions; and it seemed 
to have already borne fruit, when 
he was still further plunged into 
the sea of suspense by hearing that 
she had left the house that after- 
noon and had not yet returned. 

Knowing ‘what he knew, and 
fearing what he feared, the news, 
trivial in itself, seemed to portend 
the worst; and he was not long in 
betraying his alarm to the landlady. 
He was not too apt to be cool at the 
best of times, and it was scarcely 
likely that he should be able to 
conceal his anxiety now. 

“Did you see her before she 
went out?’ he asked. ‘Did she 
say where she was going ?”’ 
we ‘* Yes; she just said as she was 
going out for a bit. You don’t 
think’ anything the matter, sir, do 
you? She wasn’t like your play- 
acting folks in a general way—no 
offence to you, Mr. Grevil—as_ no- 
body knows which is their head 
nor which is their tail, as one may 
say; she were always so quiet, and 
always paid so regular.” 

“Did she seem disturbed—un- 
happy ?” 

“T don’t know about disturbed 
exactly, Mr. Grevil. She seemed 
in a dream like—but she’d often 
be so. But I’ve thought a good 
while she didn’t be like she ought 
to. She didn’t eat half enough for 
a mouse’s life, let alone a young 
woman’s, as ought to have their 
meals regular or they pays for it in 
the end; and she were always at 
practice, practice, practice, from 
week’s end to week’s end——” 

‘** And she said nothing to you of 
where she was going ?” 

“No, Mr. Grevil. She just went 
out, like as she might any day, 
though I did say to her-——” 
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‘“‘She was to have been in Park 
Lane — evening, a she has not 
come. daresay she has fo 
it, but——” : mes 

“Lord, Mr. Grevil,” interrupted 
the landlady, like an echo of Mon. 
sieur Prosper, “she never fo 
nothing. And if anything was for 


to happen, as there’s females knock- 
ed down before their very eyes by 
them coaches, as I well know, not 


orange-peel 


to speak of that nasty 
—oh dear, oh dear——” 

** And P 

“There — thavll be her!” sud- 
denly exclaimed the landlady, as 
a gentle knock was heard at the 
door. “Thank goodness — that’s 
what I say.” And she ran to open 
it, Félix following her. 

“Is my cousin at home ?” asked 
a voice from the dark door-step: 
and the heart of Félix, that had 
been buoyed up by momentary 
hope, sank again within him as he 
recognised the voice of Angélique; 
and that voice which would once 
have been sufficient to raise him 
from an even deeper depth of an- 
xiety, and to fill him with courage, 
now served only to make his depth 
of anxiety deeper still. But still 
all things were possible: and she 
might know something of Marie’s 
movements during the afternoon. 

But this chance also proved to 
be vain. ‘What—Monsieur Cré- 
ville!” she exclaimed. “Can you 
tell me where I can go to look for 
Marie, if she is not at home? She 
had some business to do for me 
with Monsieur Prosper——” 

‘“‘Ah, perhaps then she is gone 
to Golden Square,” exclaimed Fé- 
lix abruptly, trying all he could to 
battle with the fear that had now 
almost developed into certainty. 
“T will go and see. Wait for me 
here—1 will not be gone an in- 
stant.” 

The idea was a mere straw, and 
he knew it. If she had wished to 
see Prosper she would not have 
gone where, knowing he would be 
in Park Lane, ske knew he would 
not be. But still, before Angélique 
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had time to ask a question, he was 
gone, and she was left to gather 
from the vague apprehensions of 
the landlady his fears for the safety 
of Marie, which were too genuine 
not to have proved contagious. 

This time he did not take a 
coach—indeed his pocket was once 
more in its habitual state of empti- 
ness. It was fortunate for him, 
however, that his pace did not call 
down upon him the cry of “Stop 
thief!’ and at the end ‘of about 
twenty minutes he returned. 

“Miss Lefort,” he began rapidly, 
all out of breath, and with the 
sweat streaming from his forehead, 
“TJ have the gravest fears about 
your cousin. And I am afraid I 
am the most to blame. You may 
not think there is much in her 
going out and not being yet re- 
turned. But you know her regular 
ways and her punctuality, and——” 

“You fear an accident—an acci- 
dent to Marie? O mon Dieu !” 

“This morning I saw her, as 
you know; and [ heard from her 
something—do you know her secret, 
Angélique ?” 

Of course Angélique knew no- 
thing about it; but even then she 
was sufficiently true to herself not 
to permit such a thing as a secret 
to escape her, if she could help it. 
So she went on,— 

“Of course I know all about 
Marie—everything. We are sis- 
ters, and there is nothing but con- 
fidence between us in all things.” 

“Do you know what I mean ?” 

“T can guess. And you may 
cam freely to me, whatever it may 
e.” 

Though she did not in the least 
know what he meant, she was per- 
fectly honest in her belief that she 
possessed Marie’s whole confidence ; 
that there in fact existed between 
her and her cousin a partnership 
in confidences which was none the 
less complete because it resembled 
what the civilians used to call a 
societas leonina—that is to say, a 
partnership in which all the profit 
Was on one side. 
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“Tn any case this is no time for 
secrets now,” said Félix. ‘ What 
is the name of her husband? where 
is he to be found ?” 

“Of her husband!” Angélique 
exclaimed, in genuine astonishment. 
“She told you she had a hus- 
band !”” 

“What! you did not know it ?” 

“ Mon Dieu! But it is impos- 
sible !” 

“When she herself told me so ?” 

“Ah, then it is true. And yet 
that I did not know it!” 

To do her justice, she was really 
wounded by the thought that so 
important a confidence should have 
been withheld from her. by the 
open-hearted Marie and given to a 
stranger. But a light suddenly 
broke upon her. In spite of her 
anxiety about the only creature 
whom she loved, and in whom she 
had, at all events till now, thor- 
oughly believed, a presage of tri- 
umph as complete as it was unex- 
pected suddenly filled her heart 
with what was almost the eagerness 
of joy. Had she indeed caught 
her enemy upon the hip at last ? 

‘“‘ Félix,” she exclaimed rapidly, 
with all its usual hard listlessness 
gone out of her face, and supplied 
by an energy that was as fierce as 
it was hard—“ Félix, you are right; 
the time for sécrets has gone by. 
You love me no longer, then ? 
Well, in that you are right too. 
Were I a man I would love where 
you love now. Oh, my poor Marie ! 
Yes, I do know the name of her 
husband. It is that of the vilest 
villain upon earth—it is Mark War- 
den. You hate him, do you not? 
But you cannot hate him more 
than I.” 

He looked at her for a moment 
amazed, and then the ground of 
Barton’s suspicion grew clear. 

“What!” he said; ‘ Warden, 
the friend of Barton — Warden, 
who is to marry Miss Raymond ?” 

“ Yes, that is the man. Who 
can tell what he has done with 
her when he has so much to gain 
by——” 
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It was not this that he feared ; 
and, in fact, the idea was almost 
too monstrous to be entertained— 
too horrible even to be thought of. 

“You mean ” he began. 
“But no—that cannot be.” 

** Ah, you do not know this man! 
Oh Marie! if you had but told 
mee." 

Félix was far too excited, far too 
worn out to think, or indeed to 
dream of anything but blindly 
obeying whatever impulse might 
seize him at the moment. Indeed, 
when he had plunged into the 
chamber of fire to save the husband 
of her whom he now loved so pas- 
sionately, he was acting’ far more 
under the dictates of calm reason 
than he was capable of acting now. 
He was simply drunk with despair, 
and the words of Angélique acted 
upon him like fresh draughts of 
fiery wine. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “‘ then 
there is but one chance left. There 
is a chance that he may know— 
and, if it is too late to save her, 
yet——” 

Without another word he was 
gone. 

“ Félix!” cried out Angélique, in 
real alarm, ‘‘ what are you going to 
do? Wait—do not be rash——-” 

But her words were lost in the 
closing of the street-door, and she 
was left to unravel this new com- 
plication alone. 

It was scarcely yet more than 
half-past eleven by the time that 
Félix again reached Park Lane, 
where Prosper, not without more 
anxiety of heart than he cared to 
own to himself—for what, after all, 
is really worth the anxiety of an 
artist but art, and of a speculator 
but money ?—had to make the best 
excuses he could for the non-appear- 
ance of his favorite lionne. The 
rooms were thus at their fullest 
when the most obscure of their 
guests, all disordered by running, 
re-entered them. The star was once 
more displaying her brilliancy, amid 
@ running accompaniment of con- 
versation, which is so apt to languish 
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when people are met to talk, but 
invariably grows lively when: people 
are met to listen. Lord Farleigh 
had found his favourite position— 
the door; and Mark Warden had 
at last been rewarded by finding 
his, which was by the side of Alice 
Raymond. 

But, in spite of the incessant buzz 
of what people are pleased to call 
conversation that filled the room, a 
semi-chorus of “ Hush!” as Félix 
entered it without too much regard 
to the quality of those whom he 
was disturbing, recalled him fot a 
few moments to himself. It was 
not that he was afraid of anything 
or of anybody; but the immediate 
plunge of a man heated by excite 
ment into a room full of company 
who for the most part are rather 
bored than otherwise, is the sudden 
contact of red-hot iron with iced 
water. 

But such contact hardens, if it 
cools. As soon as the cavatina had 


reached its final chord he took the 
opportunity, and the liberty, of dis- 


regarding the sacred line that»was 
drawn between the amusers:and the 
unamused by going up straight to 
Warden, whom by sight and repute 
he knew well enough. 

“Mr. Warden,” he said, in a tone 
that could certainly be heard by 
Miss Raymond if by no one else, 
“‘T am sorry to disturb you, but I 
bring you grave news, if you do not 
know it already. Madame, your 
wife, is missing from home; and I 
fear—it is feared, that something 
may have happened to her. Do you 
know where she is? If not——” 

And so the message had come at 
last that Warden had ever since the 
morning been longing yet dreading 
to hear. But so many hours had 
now elapsed since he had received 
Marie’s last words that he had be- 
gun to feel at ease, and as though 
what he had been expecting had 
been indefinitely postponed. So, 
now that it had come, he, for the 
first time in his life, felt his heart 
sink with apprehension, and almost 
with a guilty fear. But, as he had 
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been steeling himself all day long 
to receive the message when it 
came, he was not taken by surprise. 
He did not even start; and when 
he saw the bearer of it, his resolu- 
tion was taken in a moment. Not 
even the most scrupulous, he felt, 
could blame him for protecting 
himself now that she who might 
have claimed some self-sacrifice on 
his part needed it no more. As for 
grief or remorse he felt neither. It 
was part of his nature to be incap- 
able of entertaining more than one 
idea at once; and for these he had 
no space for the present. 

“Pardon me,” he said, quietly 
and politely, ‘“‘are you sure that 
you are not mistaking me for some 
one else ?” 

“ Are you not Mr. Warden?” 

“That is my name. But you 
spoke of my wife; and as I do not 
happen to have one ig 

If this was not the tone of a 
murderer, neithér was it that of a 
husband. And yet that he was, 


or rather had been, the husband of 


Marie, could not be doubted for a 
moment. He had heard that Marie 
was a wife from her own lips; and 
Angélique’s certainty, confirmed by 
what he had heard from Barton, 
had become of necessity his own. 

“You are not married to Marie 
Lefort ?”’ he asked. 

“No.” 

There was nothing now for War- 
den to do, now that fate had shown 
itself so clearly to be on his side, 
but to accept its kindness. It 
would at all events be an act of the 
grossest folly and weakness on his 
part to have taken such pains to 
keep his secret while Marie was 
living only to let it go now that it 
was past finding out. 

Just then Prosper, seeing Félix 
in the room came up to him. 
“Well?” he asked. 

Félix, however, replied to War- 
den. “I do not pretend to under- 
stand you,” he said. ‘Do youmean 
to say that you were never married 
to Mademoiselle Lefort ?” 

Warden looked at him with an 
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affectation of carelessness, pointedly 
taking note of his appearance from 
his boots, white with dust, to his 
disordered hair. 

“ Prosper,” he said, “if this is a 
friend of yours, had you not better 
get him away? He seems to have 
been at the sideboard once too 
often.” 

The eyes and the attention of 
several in the room were drawn to 
where they were standing. ‘‘Come, 
Félix,” said Prosper, ‘“‘come away. 
What is all this business? What 
about Marie ?” 

But Félix did not stir. 

‘““You accuse me of being drunk,” 
he said in a loud voice, so that all 
the room might hear. “That is 
all very well, though you know 
that I am no more drunk than you 
are. You are a liar at the very 
least, if not something worse than 
a liar.” 

The blood rushed back into 
Warden’s face, which ordinarily 
only showed emotion by pallor. 
He, too, had his ideas of honour, 
which rebelled at a public insult, 
though, to serve his purposes, he 
had habitually borne the insulting 
speeches of Barton when there was 
none by to hear. Besides, his situ- 
ation, however safe it might be, was 
at all events becoming ridiculous, 
and it was necessary, if possible, 
to avoid a scene about which peo- 
ple might talk afterwards. 

“You drunken rascal,” he said, 
half fiercely, half scornfully, “if 
you were a gentleman I would 
knock you down. As it is, you 
may congratulate yourself that I 
do not have you kicked from the 
room. Go home quietly, and let 
us have no’ more of this nonsense, 
unless you want to be put out by 
main force.” 

“You submit then to be called 
a liar? Am [I to call you coward 
also ?” 

Such a mode of resenting War- 
den’s insult as this was of course as 
absurd and as impolitic as could 
be conceived. Morally convinced 
as Félix was of being in the right, 
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his conviction rested upon evidence 
that was nothing more than _ hear- 
say and circumstantial, and was 
devoid of anything like proof. But 
he would have been more or less 
than human had he been capable 
of acting otherwise than absurdly 
now. It was not, after all, his own 
insult that he was thus resenting— 
though that, too, stung through 
his republican armour into the 
most sensitive part of his nature— 
so much as the wrongs of Marie, 
however convinced he might be 
that she was now beyond the 
reach of all wrong for evermore. 
In short, had he kept his temper, 
he would have proved himself to be 
either a match for Mark Warden or 
else a stone—and he was neither. 

The latter laughed. “Do you 
expect me to call out a tipsy fid- 
dler ?” 

“Some might think themselves 
bound to do that, if he called you 
both liar and coward. A fiddler 
may not impossibly be a gentleman, 
and a gentleman may most cer- 
tainly get drunk. But, in any 
case, I fancy that a Mr. Warden is 
scarcely in a position to stand 
upon his noblesse with a Marquis 
de Créville.” 

The whole scene had been so far 
precisely like a regular comedy, of 


which this formed the climax. 4 
laugh ran through the room, of 
which such of the occupants ag 
had formed the audience, who. 
thanks to the unsubdued tones of 
Félix, were not a few, had, accord- 
ing to their sex, been fluttered 
or amused, and now were amused 
outright. But, though what natu. 
rally seemed a crazy or drunken 
vaunt fell with the effect of a blank 
cartridge upon him and upon those 
for whom it had been intended, 
there was one present of whose 
very existence Félix had scarcely 
heard, through whose heart the 
name that for more than thirty 
years had not been spoken by man 
passed with the sudden sharpness 
of lead. 

A short, quick cry called the 
attention of the whole room from 
its immediate attraction. Miss 
Clare had risen from her seat, 
and was standing with her eyes 
fixed upon Félix in a rigid attitude, 
as though she were prevented from 
rushing forward by some unseen 
force, stronger than her own, that 
held her back. In truth she was 
both deaf and blind to what was 
about her. Her ears were filled by 
the roaring of water, and her eyes 
by the round summits of snowy 
hills. 
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Neuman’: Poeme. 


NEWMAN’S POEMS. 


TnERE are two especial causes of 
the interest excited in us by the 
labours of a great mind in a sphere 
different to the one in which it is 
accustomed to work. In the first 
place, such zépepye are valuable for 
their own sake. Even where left 
confessedly imperfect, a sketch by 
the hand of genius teaches us more 
than the most elaborate performance 
which exhibits‘no higher quality 
than skill. The Sonnets of Michael 
Angelo, for instance, were the re- 
creations of a man whose serious 
business it was to paint a Sistine 
Chapel, or to sculpture Medicean 
sepulchres. But the verse of the 
leisure hour breathes the same 
serious and noble spirit that ani- 
mates the forms over which the 
Titanic workman laboured. It is 
stamped more carelessly, perhaps, 
than they are; but with the same 
ineffaceable impress of grandeur. 

And there is a second reason why 
we like to read a sculptor’s sonnets, 
a statesman’s romance, a_philoso- 
pher’s poetic fancies, or the fugitive 
pieces of a dramatist; and it is one 
quite independent of their intrinsic 
merits. It is this: Through them 
we find admission into that charmed 
circle—a great man’s inmost mind. 
We appear to share with his in- 
timate friends his hours of relaxa- 
tion, while we read the thoughts 
which made those hours pass swiftly. 
Nay, at times we seem, through our 
survey of these confidential mo- 
ments, to see further into his inmost 
soul than the very friends perhaps 
could do who joined in his diversion 
from business. 

Is not this especially the case in 
our study of the greatest of all 
poets? That unegotistic genius 
which is the peculiar splendour of 
Shakespeare, veils his own person- 
ality in its excess of light; and 
renders him unapproachable in pro- 


portion as it renders him admirable. 
The wondrous mirror of the Shake- 
spearean drama, which reflects so 
impartially every type of charac- 
ter, gives us no glimpse of the 
mighty master’s features as he 
stands behind it; and we are forced 
to abandon every hope of penetrat- 
ing Shakespeare’s inner life through 
his plays. But not so when we turn 
to some of his Sonnets. There the 
curtain is lifted; there the heart, 
which seemed to throb with no 
other pulse than the current of 
universal humanity, discloses to us 
its own bitterness. And we mark, 
with no common emotion, how the 
eagle eye, which scanned untroubled 
(as we thought) the heights and 
depths of man’s being, can grow 
dim with tears. We listen, and 
awe overcomes us as we hear the 
voice, which stirred all hearts with 
its trumpet’s call, faltering forth 
the sadly-changed accents,— 


““Wearied with these, for restful death I 
sigh.” 

Now, it is to the class of works 
which we have described—the oc- 
cupations of genius in its “hore 
subsecivee ’—that the small volume 
before us belongs. The greater 
portion of it has appeared before in 
the ‘Lyra Apostolica’; but it now 
comes forth, with some significant 
omissions, and one most important 
addition, for the first time with the 
writer’s name. The appended dates 
show us how many of the most 
beautiful poems which it contains 
we owe to the enforced leisure of 
travel; andaglance at the contents of 
any theological library will tell how 
small a part of Dr. Newman’s time 
can have been bestowed on poetic 
studies. It is, then, on both the 
grounds which have been already 
mentioned that his ‘Verses on 
Various Occasions’ claim to arrest 
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our attention; and they have yet a 
third, more peculiarly their own. 
For while they are the work of a 
powerful intellect, unbent for a 
season from sterner tasks; and 
while they offer us glimpses of a 
mind which friend and foe have 
often scanned with a _ perplexed 
curiosity; they also, in the third 
place, present themselves as contri- 
butions to contemporary écclesias- 
tical history: as witnesses in the 
great cause which the nineteenth 
century is being forced to try over 
again—the justice and necessity of 
the religious Reformation of the 
sixteenth. The book which con- 
tains them will therefore certainly 
be read and pondered by many who 
do not belong to that small com- 
pany—the disinterested lovers of 
poetry. It has attractions for all 
who know, even only by hearsay, 
how great was its writer’s share in 
that movement which is still largely 
affecting, both for good and for evil, 
the spiritual life of our day. While 
his old hearers at Oxford—the men 


who (whether at the time the preach- 
er’s peculiar doctrines pleased or 
displeased them) confess now that, 
after a quarter of a century’s lapse, 
his voice yet echoes in their hearts*— 
must needs open this book with no 


common feelings. They must find 
pleasure, though perhaps sorrowful 
pleasure, in reviving, by its aid, 
their remembrance of their former 
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teacher. They will see in the hid. 
den life here unveiled to them the 
source of that strong influence which 
they acknowledge; they will here 
seek to trace out that path which 
he trod alone, even while his out. 
ward road ran as yet parallel with 
theirs. Most of all will they come 
prepared to look sadly on the scars 
which may bear witness to that great 
conflict in which they lost their 
leader; and to ask what have been 
the results of “loss and gain” to 
this gifted being, from the act of 
spiritual suicide by which ties stil] 
dear to memory were so violently 
rent asunder. 

We do not ourselves profess to 
be insensible to such considera- 
tions. Our first concern, however, 
is with Dr. Newman as a poet; 
our first inquiry, how far the 
“‘subtile and fine science of logic,” 
as Milton styles it, has yielded up 
her place in these pages to her 
‘“‘more simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate” sister, poetry? And a few 
extracts from the earlier poems may 
enable us to discern at once the 
presence of these three indispensa- 
ble requisites in the poet. We 
shall find these verses marked by 
an antique singleness of thought and 
simplicity of diction; we shall see 
in them (for the most part) a due 
preference for the concrete to the 
abstract; nor, though their themes 
exclude the ordinary sources of 





* We quote the eloquent words of an unimpeachable witness :—“ His [New- 
man’s] power showed itself chiefly in the new and unlooked-for way in which 
he touched into life old truths, moral or spiritual, which all Christians acknow- 
ledge, but most have ceased to feel. As he spoke, how the old truth 
became new! How it came home with a meaning never felt before! He laid 
his finger—how gently, yet how powerfully !—on some inner place in the 
hearer’s heart, and told him things about himself he had never known till 
then. To call these sermons eloquent would not be the word for them 
—high poems they rather were, as of an inspired singer ; or the outpouring a8 
of a prophet, rapt, yet self-possessed. And the tone of voice in which they 
were spoken, once you grew accustomed to it, sounded like a fine strain of 
unearthly music. Through the stillness of that high Gothic building [St. 
Mary’s] the words fell on the ear like the measured drippings of water in some 
vast dim cave. After hearing these sermons you might come away still not 
believing the tenets peculiar to the High Church system; but you would 
be harder than most men if you did not feel more than ever ashamed of coarse- 
ness, selfishness, worldliness ; if you did not feel the things of faith brought 
closer to the soul.”—Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 
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passion in poetry, and though their 
griters severe self-restraint may 
Jook cold to a superficial glance, 
shall we find them otherwise than 
the expression of genuine and 
strong feeling. The lamp which 
burns in this alabaster shrine is no 
painted fire ; only it was not kindled 
at any earthly hearth. 

For instance, with what unfeign- 
ed and fervent indignation the 
oem entitled ‘ Progress of Unbe- 
lief” glows! What other poets 
have sung under the influence of 
strong personal feeling of their own 
wrongs is said here at the sight of 
the Faith dishonoured by an un- 
believing generation :— 


“ Now is the autumn of the Tree of Life: 
Its leaves are shed upon the unthazkful 


earth, 
Which lets them whirl, a prey to the winds’ 
strife, 
Heartless to store them for the month of 
dearth 
Men close the door, and dress the cheerful 
hearth, 
Self-trusting still ; and in his comely gear 
Of precept and of right a household Baal 
rear. 


“ But I will out amid the slect, and view 
Each shrivelling stalk and silent-falling 


eaf. 
Trath after truth, of choicest scent and 


ue, 
Fades, and, in fading, stirs the angels’ 
et, 
Unanswered here; for she, once pattern 
chie) . 
Of faith, my Country, now gross-hearted 


grown, 
Waits but to burn the stem before her idol’s 
hrone.*’ 


An unjust picture, doubtless; as 
much too favourable to the past as 
too harsh a portraiture of the pre- 
sent; theugh scarcely justifying 
Dr. Arnold’s charge against its 
painter of “hating the nineteenth 
century for its own sake;” but an 
example of the simplicity of strong 
feeling, when, in the overwhelming 
sense of injury to what is dearer 
than life, all considerations but one 
vanish, and the mind has room for 
nothing but its grief. Now con- 
trast with this poem of indigna- 
tion a poem of deep and quiet 
feeling, most simple in its tender- 
hess as the former in its wrath— 
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an answer supplied beforehand to 
the longing cry— 


“Oh, Christ, that it were possible 
After long years to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be!” 


It is entitled 
Afar :”"— 


** Weep not for me :— 

Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 

The stream of love that circles home, 
Light hearts and free !— 

Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty lends ; 
Nor miss my face, dear friends ! 


‘“*T still am near, 

Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 

Your converse mild, your blameless mirth ; 
Now too I hear 

Of whispered sounds the tale complete, 
Low prayers and musings sweet. 


“ A Voice from 


* A sea before 
The Throne is spread—its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God’s knowledge, and are blest.” 


There is a tranquil beauty in this 
little poem, like the shining of 
moonlight in some woodland glade. 
Its depths of feeling are still and 
unruffied ; but they are more pro- 
found than many more ambitious 
waters. 

When, turning once again to Mil- 
ton’s celebrated definition, we find 
that it is essential to poetry to be 
not only “simple and passionate,” 
but “sensuous,” we naturally re- 
flect for a moment on the exact 
sense of the expression. And we 
find it to import that poetry should 
no more consist of soul without 
body than of body without soul. 
There must be the fire of passion 
to vivify; but there must likewise 
be the material frame at hand to 
receive the gift of life. Poetry may 
presuppose and ground herself on 
the deepest philosophy ; she should 
rarely discourse it. She may have 
metaphysics for her allies; she 
must not suffer them to be her 
rulers. Now, when we apply this 
definition to the book before us, 
we find it to condemn some of the 
poems which it contains. For 
there are several of them in which 
the poet is lost in the preacher, 
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and of which instruction is plainly 
rather the object than delight. Of 
this class the three brief stanzas 
entitled “St. Paul at Melita,” and 
the little poem called “ Flowers 
without Fruit,” may serve as ex- 
amples. The first is a sermon com- 
pressed into the limits of a short 
epigram ; but the verse only gives 
it force and polish, it is not the 
necessary expression of an essen- 
tially poetic thought. The second, 
since we have read in Newman’s 
‘Apologia’ of his early friendship 
with Archbishop Whately, we shall 
always regard as its memorial; ex- 
pressing as it does a favourite 
thought of that logical but un- 
imaginative mind, in a manner 
which must have met with its en- 
tire approval. But for the most 
part it is otherwise with these 
poems. Their writer, if he some- 
times presents the truths by which 
his soul has been stirred, too much 
as bare abstractions, yet oftener 
sees and presents them to us 
as real existences which reveal 
themselves under graceful and sym- 
bolic forms. Now it is some well- 
known event in sacred or in classic 
story, now it is some occurrence of 
daily life or some incident of travel, 
which furnishes a local habitation 
for the winged thought that flitted 
round the lonely student. He does 
not much seek for metaphors ; they, 
unsought, seek him: for to him 
the invisible world is the real world, 
and the visible only precious as its 
exponent. 

In the picture gallery which we 
have just entered, warmth and 
colour do not predominate; its 
noblest characteristic is rather that 
fine severity of perfect light, which 
is so admirable in Ary Scheffer’s 
best pictures. And if the roseate 
hue of youth and health is lacking 
in the saints and martyrs on its 
walls—if their robe of flesh has 
grown too thin and transparent for 
one kind of beauty—yet, for that 
very reason, an hour spent in their 
company may prove a_ welcome 
change to eyes wearied by secing 


the spirit overpowered by the flesh, 
in more than one gallery of our 
present poets. The resemblance of 
Newman’s poetry to! Dante’s in its 
high spiritualism, may have at- 
tracted notice the sooner on account 
of the outward traits of likeness 
between the two men; each blinded 
to the good of his own times by a 
too keen and scornful perception of 
their evil; each severed from com- 
munity of purpose with his coun- 
trymen, yet yearning to regain 
their sympathy; each, moreover, 
making war for an idea, sacrificing 
cherished local immunities to the 
phantom of a venerable central 
authority, and fearlessly incurring 
the reproach of treason for that 
dear object’s sake. Still, in his 
readiness to decorate the tabernacle 
with the spoils of Egypt, in his 
mastery over his own language, in 
a vivid realism which depicts scenes 
remote from human experience as 
might an eyewitness,—above all, 
in his habit of taking the invisible 
for the basis of his operations on 
the visible, instead of, like other 
men, approaching the unseen by 
the seen,—Dr. Newman is a kindred 
spirit of that great poet’s, to whom, 
in wide range of power and mag- 
nitude of grasp, it would be an idle 
task to compare him. We shall 
presently see how his latest poem, 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” suggests 
several interesting points of contact 
between them. Meantime, there 
is already something Dantesque 
in this early sonnet on Corcyra, that 
classic type of revolutions. Notice 
how speedily the antiquary’s, the 
historian’s interest, is swallowed 
up in solemn reflection on the 
continued existence of each long- 
vanished actor in those once stirring 
scenes :— ; 


‘* T sat beneath an olive’s branches grey, 
And gazed upon the site ofa lost town, 

By sage and poet raised to long renown ; 

Where dwelt a ract that on the sea held 

sway, 

And, restless as its waters, forced a way 
For civil strife a thousand states to drown, 
That — stream we now, note 

own. 
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As though one life, in birth and in decay. 
But is their being’s history 8 ent and run, 
Whose spirits live in awful singleness, 

Each in its self-formed sphere of light or 


loom ; 
Henceforth, while pondering the fierce deeds 
then done, 
Such reverence on me shall its seal im- 


press 
As though I corpses saw, and walked the 
tomb.” 


Here it is the past which sum- 
mons up the ghostly present. In 
the next sonnet we shall quote 
(faithful like the first in structure 
to the pattern of Petrarch and of 
Milton), it is the present which is 
the prophet of the future; the 
power of memory, felt while jour- 
neying, is the pledge of its might 
in days to come; when the tra- 
veller shall have at last gone the 
way whence he may not return. 
In both, the light which plays on 
the picture is a gleam from the 
world of spirits; the dead yet 
live, the living is hastening on to 
join their ranks. 


‘* Memory. 


“My home is now a thousand miles away ; 
Yet in my thoughts its every image fair 
Rises as keen, as I still lingered there, 

And, turning me, could all I loved survey. 

And so, upon Death’s unaverted day, 

As I speed upwards, I shall on me bear, 
And in no breathless whirl, the things that 


were, 
And duties given, and ends I did obey. 
And when at length I reach the Throne of 


‘ower: 
Ah! still unscared I shall in fulness see 

The vision of my past innumerous deeds, 

My deep heart-courses, and their motive 


seeds, 

So to gaze on till the red-dooming hour 

Lord, in tas strait, the Judge! remember 
me ” 


The strict laws of the sonnet suit 
Dr. Newman’s genius better than 
do bold Pindaric: flights. Of his 
two “Tragic Choruses,” the best, 
“Judaism,” has the defect of con- 
sisting merely of strophe and two 
antistrophes—i.e¢., of three pre- 
cisely similar stanzas. The first of 
the three is, however, very fine. It 
makes a worthy use of the grand 
form of the (dipus Coloneus, as 
the symbol of God’s rejected people 
in their woeful dignity; bearing, 
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yet bringing, a curse; everywhere, 
yet nowhere at home; with their 
sad present, but mysterious hope 
for the future :— 


“ O piteous race ! 
Fearful to look upon, 
Once standing in high place, 
Heaven’s eldest son. 
O aged blind 
Unvenerable! as thou flittest by, 
I liken thee to him in Pagan song, 
In thy gaunt majesty, 
The Mag king, of haughty-purposed 


Whom prayer nor plague could bend ; 
Wronged, at the cost of him who did the 


Wrong, 
Accursed himself, but in his cursing strong, 
And honoured in his end.” 


Whenever we think of cither of 
those two pre-eminent tragedies 
which have (Edipus for their hero, 
these last five lines recur to our 
mind as the best possible summary 
of the strange contrasts in which 
the “Sophoclean irony” delights: 
the king of all men the most 
wretched while he seems the hap- 
piest, most full of might when low- 
est in estate. There is another 
fine lyric in this collection called 
‘“* Reverses,” which blends with good 
effect, in its first two stanzas, the 
images of nature with symbols 
taken from history; summing up 
the particular exemplifications of 
the decay of splendour at its height, 
familiar to the student of sacred 
and profane story, by an appeal to 
the universal type with which all 
men are acquainted :— 


‘* When mirth is full and free, 

Some sudden gloom shall be ; 

When haughty power mounts high, 

The Watcher's axe is nigh. 

All growth has bound, when greatest found, 
*~ It hastes to die. 


When the rich town, that long 

Has lain its huts among, 

Uprears its pageants vast, 

And vaunts—it shall not last ! 

Bright tints that shine, are but a sign 
Of summer past. 


And when thine eye surveys, 

With fond adoring gaze, 

And yearning heart, thy friend— 

Love to its grave doth tend, 

All gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end.” 


This climax is very touching. It 
sets before us friendship as at once 


U 
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the most precious and the most 
fragile of earthly goods; as affect- 
ing a noble heart by its evanescence 
far more than “temple and tower” 
in their overthrow can do; because 
when it dies a spiritual thing 
perishes, which had a right to im- 
mortality. Indeed the view of 
friendship given us in these poems 
is a very mournful one. To their 
writer's mind the happiest friends 
are those severed in good time by 
the hand of death, so as to escape 
worse partings. The life-long 
sorrow which throbs and pulses on 
the many-chorded lyre of “In Me- 
moriam,” is to his mind an enviable 
thing, since it is unmixed by any 
bitterness or self-reproach. It is 
in this spirit that he approaches 
the most famous friendship on 
record. 


DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


‘*O heart of fire ! misjudged by wilful man, 
Thou flower of Jesse's race ! 
What woe was thine, when thou and Jon- 
athan 
Last greeted face to face! 
He doomed to die, thou on us to impress 
The portent of a blood-stained holiness. 


Yet it was well:—for so, ’mid cares of 


rule 
And crime’s encircling tide, 
A spell was o’er thee, zealous one, to cool 
arth-joy and kingly pride ; 
With a and pageant, prompt to 
en 
The pale calm spectre of a blameless friend. 


Ah! had he lived before thy throne to 


stan 
Thy spirit keen and high, 
‘Sure 4 — snapped in twain love’s slender 
and, 
So dear in memory; 
Paul, of his comrade reft, the warning 


gives,— 
He lives to us who dies, he is but lost who 
lives.”’ 


Who can deem this last stanza 
otherwise than most unjust to the 
love of David for Jonathan? And 
as to the second, would it be too 
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hazardous to conjecture that, what- 
ever good dreams, haunted like 
those of Achilles by Patroclus, may 
have brought the Hebrew mon- 
arch, he would have derived far 
more from his living friend ?. nay, 
that even from the most grievous 
sin of his life, he might have found 
a defence in the shield that was cast 
away with Saul’s on the mountains 
of Gilboa, had its lofty-minded 
bearer but survived to take the part 
of his better self against his worse ? 

This mournful poem does not 
stand alone in its profound sad- 
ness. Here is the view of life which 
is its logical complement :— 


Our Furvure. 


“* Did we but see, 
wane, life first opened, how our journey 


ay 
Between its earliest and its closing day, 
Or view ourselves as we one time shall 


be, 

Who strive for the high prize, such sight 
would break 

The — spirit, though bold for Jesus’ 
sake. 


But Thou, dear Lord! 
Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were 
to come, 
Isaac’s pure blessings and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me, and withhold Thy fearful 


word; 
Wiling me year by year, till I am found 
A ag pale, with Paul’s sad girdle 
ound.” 


It would be hard to find a fault 
in these two stanzas; except the 
excessive alliteration (or rather awk- 
ward proximity of two similar 
sounds, pale and Pau), in its last 
line. Otherwise they are very per- 
fect in themselves, and inexpressi- 
bly touching by their tone of re- 
signed sorrow. We have often 
wished to ask their author whether 
the resemblance” in sentiment be- 
tween the first of them and one 
of the mist pathetic passages* in 





* **O heaven! that one might read the book of fate ; 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent 
= eary of solid firmness) melt itself 
to the sea! and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
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Shakspeare is a designed, or unde- 
signed, coincidence. We have our- 
selves always supposed it to be the 
latter; well knowing how much 
more familiarly the banks of the 
distant Ilissus are haunted by Ox- 
ford men, than those of the nearer 
Avon. In that case its date of near 
forty years ago is worth noticing; 
as showing how a blameless divine 
could pluck, e’er the mezzo cammin 
was passed, the same bitter fruit of 
knowledge, which our great dra- 
matist represents as the result of a 
whole life of care and crime. . 

In the close of this poem, as in so 
many of Newman’s, a scene fami- 
liar to Bible readers is set before 
them as exemplifying laws which 
are still at work; and which may 
therefore reproduce the same scene 
in substance, although with changed 
accessories, in any man’s experi- 
ence. The apostle, going to Jeru- 
salem to meet, he knows not what 
evil, but evil too surely of some sort, 
is the type of every sorrowing yet 
steadfast pilgrim ; who has not 
parted with his firm determination 
for the right course, along with the 
joyful illusions which hailed his 
first entrance on it, but bore him 
company but a little way. In this 
constant illustrative use of the 
scripture story, Newman treads the 
same ground with his early friend, 
Keble. It is in their poetic treat- 
ment of kindred or _ identical 
themes, that their paths are wide 
apart. Keble delights far more in 
the play of the fancy; often stray- 
ing to gather its flowers, till he 
finds it hard to recover his road. 
Newman centres his attention on 
getting at the heart of some one 
object, and developing all that is 
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really in it to his hearer. The very 
wealth of their poetic imagery gives 
some of Keble’s poems a blurred 
outline, a hazy light, confusing like 
some of Turner’s latest pictures: 
when Newman errs it is in the 
other extreme, by stimulating the 
imagination too little ;—his definite, 
sharp-cut outline stands sometimes 
in need of atmospheric softening. 
Readers of the ‘ Christian Year’ will 
understand at once what we mean 
by comparing the poem there for 
St. James’s Day, and that for Easter 
Monday (on St. Peter at Joppa), 
with two upon the same subjects, 
far briefer and less poetical, in 
Newman’s volume. If, on the 
other hand, we place Keble’s beau- 
tiful poem on the recognition of 
Joseph by his brethren, side by 
side with Newman's stately son- 
net* on that patriarch’s character, 
the comparison will give us a good 
view of the distinguishing excel- 
lences of each author. Best of 
what we may call the scripture 
pieces in this book, we like the 
poem mis-named ‘ Desolation.’ Its 
severity of outline is illuminated 
by the gush of golden light in its 
third stanza ; and no mean skill 
has concentrated around that vision 
of the Master in Glory four dis- 
tinct scenes of His earthly life, all 
contributing -without any confusion 
of thought to the main idea of this 
poem. 


“O say not thon art left of God, 
Because His tokens in the sk 

Thou canst not read: this earth He trod 
To teach thee He was ever nigh. 


‘He sees, beneath the fig-tree green, 
Nathaniel con His sacred lore ; 

Shouldst thou thy chamber seek, unseen, 
He enters through the unopened door. 





With divers liquors! 0, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth. viewing his progress through, 


What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit nim and die.” 


King Henry IV. Actiii. Scene 1. 


* Keble was preaching at Torquay, a year or two before he died, on the his- 
tory of Joseph. His well-known verses were in the mind of most of his hearers ; 
who, (forgetting for a moment who the preacher was), expected to hear them 


from his lips, as he began to cite a 
instead, he repeated his long-lamen 
touched by the memories so evoked. 


m illustrative of his subject. When, 


friend’s fine sonnet, all present felt deeply 
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And when thon liest, by slumber bound, 
Outwearied in the Christian fight, 
In glory, girt with saints around, 
e stands above thee through the night. 


When friends to Emmaus bend their course, 
He joins, anmeugs He holds their eyes: 

Or shouldst thou feel some fever’s force, 

_. He takes thy hand, He bids thee rise. 


Or on a voyage, when calms prevail, 
And prison thee upon the sea, 
He walks the wave, He wings the sail, 
. The shore is gained, and thon art free.” 


Poems like this one look very 
easy to write, and are in truth very 
hard*to imitate. It is always pos- 
sible to be trivial and vulgar; but 
to unite, as here, great simplicity 
of thought and great plainness 
of speech, to dignity, is a difficult 
task. But some of Newman’s poems 
are more imaginative, and less 
severely concise. Of this class, the 
following is (or rather was) a most 
beautiful example. We shall take 
the liberty to restore it to its ear- 
lier and better form. 


REstT. 


* They are at rest: 
We may not stir the heaven of their re- 


pose ‘ 
By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 
. In waywardness to those 

Who in the yo of Eden lie, 

And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs 


by.* 


They hear it swee 
In distance down the dark pw savage vale - 
But they at rocky bed, or current deep, ’ 
Shall never more grow pale ; 
They hear, and meekly muse, as fain to know 
How long untired, unspent, that giant stream 
shall flow. 


And soothing sounds 
Blend with the neighbouring waters as they 


glide ; 
Posted along the haunted garden's bounds, 
Angelic forms abide, 
Echoing, as words of watch, o’er lawn and 
grove ; 
The: verses of that hymn which seraphs 
chant above.” 


Here Milton’s Eden in its “ bow- 
ery loneliness” stands forth the 
fitting emblem for all that pious 
minds love to imagine concerning 
the repose of the true paradise, 
We can well remember how, when 
the ‘Lyra Apostolica’ first appear- 
ed, there were three poems in it,— 
“A Voice from Afar,” one now 
omitted which commenced, “Do 
not their souls, who ‘neath the 
altar wait,” and this, just quoted, 
of “ Rest,’—which found a way, 
with their soothing sense of repose 
and hope to many a mourner’s 
breast; and opened hearts which 
closed, grieving, against the unspar- 
ing denunciations of national guilt 
and gloomy prognostications of the 
future which were bound up with 
them.t 





'* Theological (assuredly not poetic) considerations have caused the following 
change of this fine stanza in the present volume :— 


‘* They are at rest: 
The fire has eaten out all blot and stain, 
And, convalescent, they enjoy a blest 
Refreshment after pain ; 
Thus to the End in Eden’s grots they lie, 


And hear the fourfold river as it hurries by.” 


Each of these alterations is an unhappy one. Especially is it a pity to see the 
“ well of English undefiled ” perturbed just here by the drop of ecclesiastical 
Latin in “ convalescent.” 

Would, however, that some warning voice had repeated these lines on 
“Sacrilege” in our statesmen’s ears last year! May the suffering Church of 
Ireland experience the good which they predict, as she has already the evil 
which they foreshadow ! 


** The Church shone brightly in her youthful days 
Ere the world on her smiled ; 

So now, an outcast, she would pour her rays 
Keen, free, and undefiled : 

Yet would I not that arm of force were mine, 

Which thrusts her from her awful ancient shrine. 





ry 
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Independently of their own 
merits, all poems which aspire to 
lift the veil from the life to come 
appeal to the strongest instincts of 
our minds: to their own personal 
hopes and fears ; to their memories 
of the loved and their longings for 
reunion. When the lyre which 
had sounded the exploits of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon in life, pre- 
pared with altered notes to follow 
their wraiths into the Cimmerian 
gloom, who can doubt that the 
listeners held their breath and re- 
doubled their attention? And 
when the strain was done, did not 
the blue sky of Greece look yet 
more blue, the rose-chaplets round 
the feasters’ brows still redder, to 
eyes as yet privileged to go on be- 
holding what these famous men of 
old might see no more for ever? 
And the great poem of medieval 
Christendom has doubtless been 
often studied less as a poem than 
as a revelation. Mourners and dy- 
ing men have listened, and felt 
consoled, as Dante told of that 
company of rescued souls whom he 
saw disembark chanting their ‘In 
Exitu Israel,” and set forth up the 
mount of purgatory to the bliss be- 
yond. But only a master’s hand, 
like that of the first or second 
father of poetry, can be trusted to 
treat this great theme in detail. 
It imperatively rejects the com- 
monplace and the sentimental. 
And to modern thought, suggestive 
poems like the short lyric just 
quoted — statements veiled by be- 
fitting imagery, which leaves the 
mind very considerable latitude in 
its interpretation, are more agree- 
able than those precise descriptions 
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which were the delight of child- 
like and unreasoning minds ‘in 
earlier days. Nevertheless it is 
description of this distinct and ex- 
act nature which forms the’ staple 
of Dr. Newman’s latest and longest 
poem, the ‘Dream of Gerontius.” 
No longer content with the fugitive 
pieces of his youth, he elaborates 
for us a drama in his age. Not 
satisfied, as heretofore, with guess- 
ing dimly at what Scripture leaves 
unrevealed, he has hearkened to a 
voice which professes to declare the 
secret which the risen Lazarus kept, 
and he now undertakes to disclose 
it to us. Under his guidance, if 
we will, we may learn, an hour be- 
fore the time, the great mystery of 
how the spirit feels when its fleshly 
tie to earth is severed; and soar 
with it into those unknown and 
untried regions, which half a cen- 
tury’s meditation has cleared the 
poet’s inner vision to descry. We 
are invited to follow a soul through 
its last agony and in its upward 
flight ; to leave it, where its guard- 
ian angel must leave it for a while, 
in the place of its final purification. 
And each stage of the amazing pro- 
gress is set before us with a realism 
which makes this drama a psycho- 
logical marvel; and with a power 
of divination so singular as to be- 
speak for the seer of this one depart- 
ment in Hades, a measure of that 
reverence which the people of his 
own time accorded to the man who 
had seen it all. 

Such, too, is the poetic strength 
put forth in it, that the “‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ” is a conspicuous example 
that the after-gathering may yield 
richer fruit than the vintage ; an evi- 





*T was duty bound each convert-king to rear 
His Mother from the dust, 

And piousjwas it to enrich, nor fear 
Christ for the rest to trust; 


And who shall dare make common or unclean 
What once has on the Holy Altar ? 


Dear brothers !—hence, while ye for ill prepare, 
Triumph is still your own ; 

Blest is a pilgrim Church ! yet shrink to share 
The curse of throwing down. 

So will we toil in our old place to stand, 

Watching, not dreading, the despoiler’s hand.” 
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dent proof that the Muse of Zion is 
Ruth-like in her dispositions, and is 
more ready to visit and to bless in 
age than in youth. And what gives 
this remarkable poem its distin- 
guishing character is this, — that 
while, to a superficial glance, it 
seems to tread a well-known and 
beaten track, it is, in truth, a vigor- 
ous flight of the imagination into 
a region scarcely entered before ; 
for it occupies that subjective side 
of their common theme, which the 
fathers of poetry and their great 
followers let alone, to give to it an 
almost exclusively objective treat- 
ment. The ghost of Agamemnon 
in the Odyssey, the two Counts of 
Montefeltro in the Hell and in the 
Purgatory, the spirit of Hamlet’s 
father, tell us each the occasion and 
consequences of his death; but 
they are silent as to what dying 
itself felt like. The departed soul 
of Faust remains mute while good 
and evil angels contend for its pos- 
session. But Gerontius unveils 
to us all the processes of his mind, 
in its embarkation and its voyage 
over the untried sea, with an air of 
sober reality which carries convic- 
tion of truth along with it. By a 
strong effort of thought the poet 
has so placed himself under new 
conditions of existence, so projected 
himself into his own future, that we 
do not dream of questioning the 
aceuracy of his description. It is 
otherwise with the forms by which 
his principal personage is surround- 
ed. The high marks of genius 
which stamp the utterances of Ger- 
ontius are far less apparent in his 
respectable but verbose angelic 
guardian; in the demons, gro- 
tesque rather than fearful, which 
beset his path; or in the choirs of 
angels who people the joyless hea- 
ven into which he finds a momen- 
tary entrance—where they seem to 
pass their time, harmlessly but 
drearily, in singing improved edi- 
tions of Watts’ Hymns. Never- 
theless here Dr. Newman fails in 
very great company. Who is satis- 


fied with the heaven or with the 
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seraphs of Milton? Or who fails 
to see that if Dante’s angels are 
grander and more impressive than 
those of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ this 
effect is mainly due to their digni- 
fied reserve—to that silence which 
is so seldom broken by them, ex- 
cept in the very words of Scripture ? 
Moreover, in the “Dream of Ger- 
ontius,” as much as in the Pro. 
metheus of Eschylus, the principal 
character is everything, the attend- 
ant figures comparatively nothing, 
Gerontius himself interests us 0 
much that we hardly notice the ac- 
cessories of the picture. For, as we 
have already said, he is the type of 
Man face to face with what medi- 
eval preaching styled the Four Last 
Things: in him we behold the image 
which is one day to be our own; 
and it is curiosity about the region 
which lies at once so near to us and 
so far, that sharpens our ear to 
catch his every word. Nor is this 
all. Besides representing man in 
general, Gerontius is, in particular, 
the representative of that noblest 
style of man, the saint. Holy. re- 
signation to the Divine will, and 
ardent love to God, compose his 
character, so far as we are made 
acquainted with it. And _ thus, 
raised high in the moral order above 
the common spectator, while in the 
natural he occupies the same level, 
he is enabled to claim his admira- 
tion no less than his sympathy. 
Yet it is this self-same spiritual ele- 
vation that makes the catastrophe of 
the poem shock our moral sense. 
Gerontius is declared sinless, yea, 
incapable of sin, after his death, by 
his guardian angel. He exhibits 
as has been said, the most pious 
dispositions. Can the _ sentence, 
then, which dooms such a holy be- 
ing to endure ages of purgatorial 
fire, fail to strike the mind (apart 
from theological subtleties) as un- 
just ? We may try to resist the 
impression by recollecting how im- 
perfect is our best idea of good- 
ness; by the reflection that what 
seems holiness to us may to purer 
eyes be sin. But then unluckily 
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for the validity of such an explana- 
tion, there is a standard of compa- 
rison at hand. Angels must be 
presumed good, and fit to inhabit 
the regions of bliss: now to the 
angels of this poem Gerontius is in 
no respect inferior in goodness ; nay, 
he is evidently their superior, inas- 
much as his trust in God withstands 
a painful trial to which they are 
not exposed. Hence it is that our 
sense of justice—which is not dis- 
turbed when the too daring Prome- 
theus feels at last the thunderbolt 
which he has challenged, which ap- 
proves when the gate of Paradise 
closes after Milton’s Adam and Eve 
—trises up here to protest against the 
sentence which excludes the right- 
eous soul of Gerontius from the 
bliss which beings whose holiness 
is not more sublime than his are 
suffered to partake. 

We will try to enable our readers 
to judge of this, and of the justice of 
our other remarks, for themselves. 

When the drama opens, Geron- 
tius is lying on his death-bed. His 
soul is shaken by the last enemy’s 
approach. He discerns his _pre- 
sence, not by the extremity of his 
sickness alone :— 


‘“**Tis this new feeling, never felt before 
(Be with me, Lord, in my extremity !) 
That I am oa, O- am no more. 
Tis this strange innermost abandonment 
(Lover of souls! great God! I look to 


ee), 
This emptying out of each constituent 
And natural force, by which I come to 


eC. 
Pray for me, O my friends! a visitant 
Is knocking his dire summons at my 


oor, 
The like of whom, to scare me and to 
daunt, 

Has never, never come to me before ; 

‘Tis <4 ey loving friends, your prayers ! 
emer. . «3 

As though my very being had given way, 

As though I was no more a substance 


now. ‘ 
And could fall back on nought to be my 


stay. 
(Help, Saving Lord! Thou my sole re- 
fuge, Thou), 
And turn no whither, but must needs de- 


ca 
And aro from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness of which I came: 


This is it that has come to pass in me; 

O horror ! this it is, my dearest, this ; 

So pray for me, my friends, who have not 
strength to pray. 


I can no more ; for now it comes again, 

That sense of ruin, which is worse than 

That masterful negation and collapse 

of “> makes me man; as though I 
n 

Over the dizzy brink 

Of some sheer infinite descent ; 

Or worse, as though 

Down, down for ever I was falling through 

The solid framework of created 

And needs must sink and sink 

Into the vast abyss.” 


It is amidst this shaking and 
passing away of all transitory things 
—this vanishing of every external 
prop, and the last fierce onset of 
the powers of darkness—that the 
voice of faith is heard; the hand of 
faith is seen stretched out to grasp 
the things invisible and eternal. 
Gerontius gathers his remaining 
strength together, and rouses him- 
self to make his last profession of 
faith. The friends who kneel a- 
round repeat their Litany, and call 
earnestly on the Deliverer of all His 
faithful of old in their time of 
trouble, to give health and comfort to 
His dying servant now. Strength- 
ened by their intercession, Geron- 
tius commends his departing spirit 
to his Lord, and yields it up in 
peace; while the assistant priest 
pronounces the “ Depart, Christian 
soul,” and begins with the others 
present, the solemn prayers for the 
dead. 

In the second division of the 
poem we accompany the now freed 
spirit into the unseen world. 


’ 


SOUL OF GERONTIUS. 

‘*T went to sleep; and now I am refreshed ; 
A strange refreshment ; for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense of 
Freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 
I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor strug- 


gling pulse ; 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 
This silence pours a solitariness 
Into the very essence of my soul; 
And the deep rest, so soot and so 
sweet, 
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Hath camating too of sternness and of 
pain ; , 
For it drives back my thoughts upon their 


spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself, 
Because I have nought else to feed upon. 


Am I alive or dead? Iam not dead, 

But in the body still ; for I possess 

A sort of confidence, which clings to me. 
That each particular organ holds its place 
As heretofore. . * ° ° 


So much I know, not knowing how I know, 
That the vast usiverse, where I have dwelt, 
Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 

ort or it is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 
And we e’en now are million miles apart. 


. 


And hark ! I hear a singing ; yet in sooth 
I cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the 


tones. 
Oh, what a heart-subduing melody !” 


The two sections from which we 
quote these lines are the highest 
effort of Dr. Newman’s genius. The 
subtle analysis of the mind’s work- 
ings, the strange power of divining 
the unknown by the known which 
they display, exercise a stronger 
fascination each time they are 
read. All who care for psycho- 
logical problems (and in this par- 
ticular problem who does not feel 
an interest ?) must watch the sure 
hand, as it here searches out depths 
for which science furnishes no 
sounding-line, with an awe like to 
that which fell on the Hebrew mon- 
arch, as he watched the sorceress 
when she arose to call his departed 
reprover from the grave. 5 

There is much that is fine in the 
succeeding sections, though scarcely 
anything so striking. The soul is 
no longer alone. The mystic music 
has revealed to it the presence of 
its guardian angel, and from him it 
learns something of the marvels of 
its present state. It discovers that 
it is hastening to its Judge’s pre- 
sence with a flight not ruled by 
space or time; yet rendered slow 
to its own impatient desire, through 
being measured by the succession 
of thought. Though separated 
from the body, the spirit still 
fancies itself surrounded by its 
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fleshy frame; just as in the living 
man the lost limb long seems, to 
the severed nerves and muscles, to 
hold its place. 


‘Hast thou not heard of those who after 


loss 
Of hand or foot, still cried that they had 
pains 
In hand or foot, as though they had it still 9 
So is it now with thee, who hast not los¢ 
Thy hand or foot, but all which made up 


man, 
So will it be, until the joyous day 
Of resurrection, when thou wilt regain 
All thou hast lost, new-made and glorified.” 


And now, as the soul speeds on- 
ward to the goal of its long desire, 
it encounters those good and eyil 
spirits whose lyric strains form, in 
our judgment, the less satisfactory 
portion of the drama. ‘There are 
the thankful songs of angels to 
salute its advance: there are the 
spiteful mockeries of the baffled 
powers of evil, heard only to be 
despised. But the first lack all the 
bright, jubilant exultation which 
we should have expected them to 
possess: the second make us smile 
when we ought to shudder. These 
wicked spirits, who accuse God’s 
servants of obeying Him only for 
interested motives (as their chief 
did holy Job), are as curiously like 
some sceptics of the present day in 
their affectation of refinement as in 
their arrogant presumption. The 
following lines would suit a con- 
ceited philosopher, while still in 
the flesh, much better than they 
do incorporeal spirits :-— 


DEMONS. 


“What's a saint ? 
One whose breath 
Doth the air taint 
Before his death ; 
A bundle of bones 
Which fools adore, 
Ha! ha! 
When life is o’er ; 
Which rattle and stink, 
E’en in the flesh.” 


Well may Gerontius pass with 
silent contempt by beings, fallen 
beneath the dignity of spirit far 
enough to have acquired noses to 
turn up at the poor, unwashed 
saint of Romish hagiology, when 
he chances to stray “betwixt the 
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wind and their nobility!” And 
if the evil angels of the poem are 
thus plainly un-Miltonic, the good 
angels, who form its chorus, are 
Miltonic only in their faults. The 
didactic seraphs of the ‘Paradise 
Lost’ have at least the excuse of 
discoursing to a human auditor. 
But what reason have those happy 
powers, who sing in the courts of 
the Most High, to recite verses so 
historical, so explanatory, so alto- 
gether suggestive of the long-re- 
nounced Tate and Brady, as _ the 


following ?— 


‘The foe blasphemed the holy Lord, 
As if he reckonedill, 
In that He placed yt man 
The frontier place to fill. 


For even in his best estate, 
With amplest gifts endued, 
Asorry sentinel was he, 
A being of flesh and blood. 


As though a thing, who for his help 
Must needs possess a wife, 

Could cope with those prond rebel hosts 
Who had angelic life. 


And when by blandishment‘of Eve, 
That earth-born Adam feil, 4 

He shrieked in triumph, and he cried, 
‘A sorry sentinel ; 


The Maker by His word is bound, 
Escape or cure is none; 

He must abandon to his doom 
And slay His darling son.’ ”’ 


Or why, with no perplexed modern 
theologian within hearing, should 
that tiresome personage, pre - his- 
toric man, occupy the attention 
of the seraphs, in these finer, but 
not more dramatically appropriate, 
verses ?— 


“Woe to thee, man! for he was found 
A recreant in the fight ; 
And lost his heritage of heaven, 
And fellowship with light. 


Above him now the angry sky, 
Around the tempest’s din ; 

Who once had angels for his friends, 
Had but the brutes for kin. 


O man! a savage kindred they ; 
To flee that monster brood 

He scaled the seaside cave, and clomb 
The giants of the wood. 


With now a fear, and now a hope, 
With aids which chance suppricd, 

From youth to eld, from sire to son, 
He lived and toiled and died. 
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He dreed his penance age by age : 
And step by step began 

pe to doff his savage garb 
And be again a man. 


And pce re by the Almighty’s breath 
And chastened by his rod, 

And taught by mo Ov oy 
At length he sought his God ; 


And learned to call upon His Name, 
And in His faith create 

A household and a fatherland, 
Acityanda state.” . 


But far superior in lyric beauty t 
the best portions of the Chorus, is 
the song of Gerontius himself in 
the crisis of his fate: a sweet and 
tender strain, impassioned with di- 
vine love. It is in the sixth section 
of the poem that, amid the interces- 
sions which ascend from earth “as 
dew in summer even,” the pleading 
of “the great Angel of the Agony ” 
obtains for Gerontius the sight of 
Him whom his soul loves: that 
one moment of the Beatific Vision 
which is to soothe by its sweet 
remembrance the coming ages of 
anguish. 


GUARDIAN ANGEL, 


** Praise to His Name! 
The — spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
£ But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 
Which, with its effluence, like a glory, 


clothes 
And circles round the crucified, has seized, 
— — and shrivelled it; and now 
t lies : 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul ! for it is safe. 
. Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance 
of God.’ 


SOUL. 


‘* Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be ; 
And — in hope the long night-watches 
eep, 
Told out for me. 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
There will I ay ty sad perpetual strain 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken 
breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 
To = and pine, and languish, til 
ses 
Of its sole Peace. 
There will I sing my absent Lord and Love ; 
Take me away, 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see Him in the truth of ever- 
lasting day,” 
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Then Purgatory opens. The souls 
within it are heard chanting their 
solemn psalm; and the Guardian 
Angel thus consigns his beloved 
charge to its healing sorrows :— 


* Softly and gently, dearly-ransomed soul, 
In my most loving arms I now enfold thee ; 
And o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 
I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold 
thee. 


And carefully I dip thee in;the lake : 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
— deep, deeper, into the dim dis- 
nce. 


| to whom the willing task is given, 
iS} . il eee, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou 
est ; 
And masses on the earth, and prayers, in 


heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most 
Highest. 


Farewell! but not for ever! brother dear, 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sor- 


row; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the 
° morrow.” 


So ends a poem, in our judgment 
as satisfactory in its subjective as 
it is the reverse in its objective, 
portions. Of its writer we may 
say, far more truly than did Cole- 
ridge of his great predecessor 
Dante, that ‘‘he does not so much 
elevate our thoughts as send them 
down deeper.” For his subtle spe- 
culations on man’s complex being, 
his daring researches into the 
“abysmal depth of personality,” 
carry us along with them far more 
completely than do his upward 
flights. And as it is with the 
thoughts on which the poem rests, 
so it is with the verse which forms 
the superstructure. The iambics 
and the graver lyrics of the poem 
(two of which form our last quota- 
tions) have a peculiar and serious 
harmony of sound— 


* Tal qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi 
Quand Eolo Scirocco fuor discioglie:” 


so that we may apply to Dr. New- 
man’s best passages his own melo. 
dious words :— 
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‘““The sound is like the rushing of the 
wind— 


The summer wind—among the lofty pines ; 
Swellinz and dying. echoing round about; 
Now here, now distant, wild and beautifal : 
While, scattered from the branches it has 


stirred, 
Descend ecstatic odours.” 


But the Choruses to which Geron- 
tius pays this beautiful compliment 
do not justify it. Would either of 
those which we have extracted, the 
best or the worst, so affect any one? 
Who could judge them worthy to 
be chanted to the sound of heaven- 
ly harps, and to the rush of angelic 
pinions ? Thus, when we compare 
Dr. Newman, with the last great 
traveller before him on the same 
road, with Goethe, we find that his 
Gerontius has nothing to fear from 
the competition of that silent spirit, 
so arbitrarily rescued from his just 
doom by the German poet; we also 
see that the inestimable advantage 
of a strong faith has given to the 
less artistically perfect poem an 
impress of reality which is wanting 
to the last two scenes of ‘Faust;’ 
but, on the other hand, set beside 
Goethe’s swift dactylic flights and 
his glorious “‘Easter Hymn,” the 
Five Choirs of Angelicals in Ger- 
ontius make but a sorry show. 
Nor is the final catastrophe more 
satisfactory, though for a widely 
different reason than that of 
‘Faust.’ Each tramples on a deep- 
seated conviction of the human 
breast, on a strong foundation of 
natural piety. And though, in Dr. 
Newman’s case, we consent to hold 
his creed, rather than his art, re- 
sponsible for what revolts our 
moral sense in the conclusion of 
his drama, yet would it not have 
procured his exclusion, and with 
right, from the Republic of even a 
heathen philosopher? Can a poem 
which implies, as does the ‘“‘ Dream 
of Gerontius,” that creatures can 
be more loving and more merciful 
than their Creator, stand the test 
of Plato’s celebrated rule ? 

From this reflection we pass by 
a natural transition to our last sub- 
ject of inquiry; from the considera- 
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tion of the poetic value of Dr. New- 
man’s verse to the yet more inter- 
esting endeavour to learn from it, as 
a crucial instance, what it profits a 
soul to turn, as inadequate to its 
needs, from the voice which, once for 
all, went forth from the holy hill of 
Zion; and to seek to supplement its 
utterances by the oracle of the seven 
hills. Let us briefly sum up the evi- 
dence here presented of the conse- 
quences of such a course, and dwell 
for a moment upon them. 

The writer (in 1835) of the poem 
on “Rest” evidently believed with 
the elder Church (whose teaching 
on this point is adopted for her own 
by the English Church, and recom- 
mended to her children upon every 
All-Saints’ Festival), that “ the 
souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God, and there shall no 
torment touch them.” The author 
of the ‘“‘Dream of Gerontius ” has 
learned, instead, to look forward, 
with an heroic but sad composure, 
to death as the beginning of sor- 
rows even to the holy—sorrows of 
unknown intensity as to their sharp- 
ness, and as to their duration indefi- 
nite. Can he point to one single 
verse of Scripture which will justify 
his new teacher in thus making sad a 
heart which the Lord has not made 
sad ? 

In “ Rest,” and in other poems (now 
wholly suppressed) of the ‘Lyra 
Apostolica,’ their author rejected the 
invocation of saints to place exclusive 
confidence in the One Intercessor ; he 
altogether refused to follow their ex- 
ample, who 


“Seek to charms of man, or saints 
tae Thou Fount of 


above, 
To aid them against 
grace and love 


He exclaimed, in accents of genuine 
and fervent affection— 


“ Ah, Saviour, Lord! with Thee my heart 
el nor saint shall share ; 
To Thee ’tis known, for man Thou art, 
To soothe each tumult there.” 
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Is it well to have learned to 
divide this confidence ? to look for- 
ward to a death-bed which others 
than He who died for us are to be 
called to “soothe”? For Geron- 
tius calls on two names besides His 
in that “last agony when the soul 
instinctively falls back upon _ its 
deepest certainties.” His pious 
friends, and the good priest who 
kneels beside him, commend him to 
other advocates, to other mediators ; 
as though to supply by their inter- 
cession the deficiencies or the in- 
difference of the True One. The 
“ Angel of the Agony” pleads on 
behalf of souls in purgatory with 
Him who endured that very agony 
for their sake; and meantime the 
great Intercessor remains mute— 
the Redeemer seems unmindful of 
His own sure promise * to admit 
all spirits faithfully commended to 
Him ‘that day” into paradise. Is 
not the loss to a Christian heart, 
implied in this lowered conception 
of the chief object of its faith, an 
inconceivably great one? Can any 
gain in inferior departments of the 
spiritual life be otherwise than 
trifling when set beside it? Is the 
gayer tone of the ballads in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin and of the 
saintly founder of the oratory, 
which find a place in this new 
volume, a really more satisfactory 
symptom than the stern and sor- 
rowful notes which came from the 
same lyre in earlier days? If the 
latter pointed to a deficiency as 
yet unsupplied, to a fear not yet 
“cast out,” do not the former mark 
a descent to a lower level, a relin- 
quishing of high truths once held, 
which it is painful to contemplate? 

Nay, more: is not the theology of 
the latter poems, after all, but the 
natural outgrowth of that root of 
bitterness which a close inspection 
mght discern springing up amid 
all the promise of the earlier? For 
in those, despite of the occasional 





* How this promise was interpreted 


by the primitive Church, Prudentius, 


“the poet of the martyrs,” bears witness to us in his grand hymn, “ In Exe- 


quiis Defunctorum.” 
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flashes of a more childlike confi- 
dence, was not there very discern- 
ible a prevailing tendency to inter- 
pose an awful interval (which the 
Gospel interposes not) between the 
sinner and the Saviour? to bid 
those still “stand afar off” whom 
@ gracious voice commands to draw 
near? That grand hymn of the 
universal Church, the ‘‘Te Deum,” 
claims for the Christian the high 
privilege of beholding his Redeemer 
in his Judge. Do not even the early 
poems tend to reverse the process, to 
renounce the blessing; and train 
the mind, instead, to see with Geron- 
tius, 

** The Judge severe, e’en in the Crucifix” ? 


Then, as in the original corrup- 
tion of the religion of Christendom, 
so to the individual also comes the 
Nemesis of faith; to claim for the 
many the trust refused to the One; 
to extend into another life the term 
for the accomplishment of a work 
which it is felt to be impossible to 
complete in this. 

Nevertheless, the defects of Dr. 
Newman’s theology must not ren- 
der us insensible to what is great 
and good in it. In what he would 
(on far other grounds to ours) agree 
with us in calling its imperfection 
thirty years ago, it stirred mightily 
the men of that generation, because 
its teacher held the truth that was 
in it firmly, and preached it boldly 
—nay, perhaps its partial truth 
found a way into some hearts which 
would have closed against the truth 
orbed in completeness. Is it too 
much to hope that the light which 
burns behind strange medieval 
shapes in the ‘“ Dream of Gerontius,” 
may attract some wanderer now, who 
might have found that same light too 
dazzling presented through a purer 
medium ? 

In these days of materialism 
every expression of faith in the 
Unseen has its value. Now that 
the reality of moral evil is denied 
on every side, each testimony to 
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man’s need of deliverance from gin 
is precious. Nor can we read the 
“Dream of Gerontius” without en- 
vying its gifted author his clear 
perception that holiness is worth 
any sacrifice and any suffering; and 
that to ‘see the Lord” is an un- 
speakable joy, which would be 
cheaply purchased by millenniums’ 
of anguish. 

For a mind more earthly, for a 
heart less faithful than his own to 
venture to reprove him for the dis- 
honour (great, but unintentional) 
which he has done to his Master 
and ours, would be presumptuous, 
Let a voice from the grave speak, for 
us. Let Dr. Newman’s friend in ear- 
lier and happier times,—with whom, 
while it could yet be said of that lit- 
tle band, 


“Una docta cohors arma tenet manu, 
Muros construit altera,”’ 


he stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
work of defence and construction, 
where he has since attacked and 
thrown down,—the saintly author of 
the ‘Christian Year,’ make answer on 
our behalf. Let him reply for us 
that it was the baseless dream of a 
diseased imagination, 


‘* That showed the righteous suffering still, 
Upon the eternal shore.”’ * 


Let him answer the strongest argu- 
ment for purgatory—the seeming 
impossibility of attaining here the 
holiness needful for the enjoyment 
of heaven—by declaring, that to 
doubt the accomplishment on earth 
of the work of sanctification in the 
saved, is to doubt the Word of Him 
who is Himself the Truth. 


‘* Fear not, for He hath sworn; 
Faithful and true His name. 


Surely the time is short ; 
Endless the task and art, 
To brighten for the ethereal court, 
A soiled earth-dru heart. 
But He. the dread Proclaimer of that hour, 
Is pledged to thee in Love, as to Thy foes in 
power, 





* «Christian Year.’ 
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His shoulders bear the key; 
He opens—who can close ? 
Closes—and who dare open ?—He 
Thy soul’s misgiving knows. 
If He come quick, the mightier sure will 


prove 
Is Spirit in each heart that timely strives to 
love.”"* 


When the poem which contains 
these stanzas first appeared, its 
place in the ‘Lyra Apostolica’ was 
just before Newman’s “ David and 
Jonathan.” How must its neigh- 
bour’s well-remembered line—- 


**He bides with us who dies; he is but lost 
who lives,” 


have rung in the deserted friend’s 
mind, as Keble sat down alone on 
the spot (ever after sacred to that 
bitter recollection) to read the let- 
ter which, as he said,t “told me 
that Newman had left us”! Of, 
those two friends’ first and last 
meeting afterwards, we have the 
deeply interesting record from 
Newman’s own pen.{ He has de- 
scribed how, after the lapse of many 
years, he entered Keble’s door, and 
sat in converse with him, and wita 
a third whose name has been often 
associated with theirs. Keble’s 
playful exclamation at parting, 
‘*When shall we three meet again ?”’ 
has a solemn sound now, as we re- 
member that it was the last meet- 
ing of those three in this world. 
Yet “when” is infinitely less im- 
portant, as applied to the final 
assembling, than “how?” And 
thinking of the faith, obscured by 
later accretions, but not destroyed, 
in the book we have been examin- 
ing, let us anticipate the manner of 
the meeting for the two wearied 
and scarred veterans who remain, 
in the words of their fellow-cham- 
pion who has already entered into 
his rest :— 


“O then the glory and the bliss, 

When all that pained or seemed amiss, 
Shall melt with earth and sin away ! 

When saints beneath their Saviour’s eye, 
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Filled with each other’s company, 
Shall spend in love th" eternal day !”” 
—St. Mark’s Day: ‘ Christian Year.’ 


So may the touching lines which 
will fitly close our remarks on their 
great writer find fulfilment in his 
own case. It was while he was 
girding himself up for the “ great 
work which he had to do in Eng- 
land ”§ that Newman invoked that 
Light (by warning fears of sinning 
against which he was then haunted), 
in a strain probably familiar to many 
readers who are strangers to his 
other works. Nevertheless we can- 
not omit what still, after the lapse 
of near forty years, constitutes its 
author’s surest title to a place in 
the ranks of that goodly company, 
the hymn-writers of the universal 
Church. In every prayer of this 
their “lost leader,” his fellow- 
Churchmen once, his fellow-Chris- 
tians still, may not dare to join. 
But this one no man can refuse. 
May it be accomplished, as for those 
who now repeat, so for him who 
first framed, it, when the darkness 
shall at length be past, and the 
shadows flee away ! 


‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to sce 
The distant scene—one step enough for 
me. 


I bd not ever thus, nor prayed that 


ou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
hou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will—remember not past 
years. 


So lone Thy power hath blest me, sure it 
st 


Will lead me on, : 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 


The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
We have loved long since, and lost 
awhile, 





* Keble’s Minor Poems. 
t Ibid. 


+ Coleridge’s ‘ Life of Keble.’ 
§ Newman’s ‘ Apologia.’ 
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ABOUT HOW THE OLD EGYPTIANS LIVED AND DIED. 


Ir may be said concerning most 
of the races of men which have 
passed away, that our knowledge of 
them does not extend to their ordi- 
nary lives and customs. Some few 
strongly-scored facts there may be, 
as that our Briton ancestors wore 
mustaches, and were so devoted 
to art that they never moved about 
except in company with some repre- 
sentation of heavenly or earthly 
bodies: but such facts give us only 
isolated points; the Briton as he 
really existed can never be revived 
to our apprehension. A conven- 
tional idea of a Briton may be pub- 
lished and accepted, but it can be 
only a fiction. Let us try to form 


a correct notion of the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Cartha- 
ginians, as they were in théir best 
days, or in any age, and we shall 
soon find ourselves without a true 
image and without a guide. 


Gifted 
men, by joining together traces of 
outline more or less marked, and by 
furnishing ~the connecting lines 
from their shrewd guesses or their 
vivid dreams, have sometimes 
amused us by revivals of scenes in 
the Acropolis or in the Colisceum, 
or by the Sea of Galilee, but they 
have not been able to show that 
their witness is true. Nay, to come 
nearer home and nearer our own 
age, is it not admitted that we have 
lost beyond recovery the impression 
of what life in England was under 
the Norman kings? We have lively 
perceptions, it is true, of Cedric and 
the Templar and the Friar, but we 
perceive the phantasms of the en- 
chanter, not the real impress of the 
men of old. Neither is it possible, 
the learned say, to produce now a 
true presentment ofj those times ; 
they have left little more than a rack 
behind. 

If, then, the generations who 
left the scene two or three centuries 
ago have become so indistinct that 
we fail to recognise what manner of 


men they were in their lives, habits, 
and appearance, what chance have 
we of recovering and becoming in- 
timately acquainted with the beings 
from whom we are separated b 
tens of centuries? By the fore- 
going theorems there is no chance 
at all_—the attempt would be mere 
vanity and presumption. If we 
solve the question mathematically 
or logically, this is the inevitable 
answer. But it is not by reasoning 
that we will arrive at our truth; it 
is not proportion that shall convict 
this paper’s superscription of folly. 
An irrepressible, wayward fact, de- 
fying speculation, inverting axioms, 
shows itself; and philosophers are 
confounded, a new book is opened, 
the extremes of time are brought 
together. For, as if in very derision 
of mundane belief, the oldest race 
of which history can speak is an 
exception to the rule of oblivion. 
Crusaders may have perished for 
ever—the sons of Romulus and of 
Cecrops may have become dreams 
and fables; but some of them who 
saw Babel, and of the first gener- 
ations who thence inherited the 
Coptic tongue, are living yet on the 
tableaux of Egypt! 

Was, then, the prescience of those 
primitive men as wonderful as their 
workmanship and their invention? 
Did their vision pierce through bar- 
barous misty centuries, and antici- 
pate the time when far posterity 
should yearn to them with awaken- 
ing reverence, and seek for their 
remains as for hid treasures? It 
would seem that it did. But what- 
ever their intention may have been, 
they have certainly left clear ela- 
borate records of themselves as 
they were once to be seen in their 
worship, processions, ceremonies, 
in battles and sieges, and in all the 
situations of domestic life. We 
may see for ourselves how they 
sacrificed, with what weapons the 
fought—how they sowed, reap 
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bought and sold, slaughtered, cooked, 
wrought at trades, feasted, danced, 
gamed, rejoiced, mourned, died, were 
embalmed and buried ; nay, more,— 
we know exactly in what manner 
they fancied that their souls were 
disposed of after death. We can 
study their features, dresses, imple- 
ments; and so mightily has nature 
wrought with them to preserve the 
-memorials, that “their domestic 
habits, their social institutions, their 
very modes of thought, are disclosed 
to us,—and so minutely, that we 
know more of the men among whom 
Abram dwelt and conversed in Egypt 
than of our own British and Saxon 
ancestors.””* 

Carving and inscribing seem to 
have been the besetting infirmity of 
the ancient Egyptians. The desire 
of the diminutive, bandy-legged, 
noseless, Plantagenet Montmorency 
Smith, to be photographed, front 
and profile, and in all conceivable 
ungraceful attitudes, in every city 
of Europe, is not stronger than was 
the inclination of an old Memphite 
or Theban to carve out in detail, 
to paint, or to describe in writing 
his form and semblance, as on dif- 
ferent occasions he went through 
the employments of his life. His 
processes did not admit of seiz- 
ing sudden expressions or effects; 
but if he did not catch Cynthias of 
‘the minute, he gave typical Cynthias 
and types of every class of human 
beings—of the animals or things 
with which they occupied them- 
selves, and examples of the manner 
in which they operated. If they 
consecrated a temple or stuck a pig 
—if they held a symposium or 
pickled a mummy—if they danced or 
hunted, ate or fought—the style in 
which the thing was done was 
stamped imperishably. When the 
time comes for speaking of their 
burials and tombs, reasons will be 
given for much of this zeal in chisel- 
ling and limning. But there is much 
to say, and space is not @ discretion, 
therefore order must be observed, or 
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we have no chance of fulfilling our 
design. So we will assign a place to 
each division of the subject, and 
the first place is due to the great 
Pharaoh; let us therefore contem- 
plate tHe Kina. 

Absolute power as executive— 
entire personal submission to the 
laws—this was the strange com- 
bination which characterised the 
office of a Pharaoh. All the vigour 
of despotism in the governor, all 
possible safeguards for the governed ; 
the monarch irresponsible to any, 
and yet so thoroughly restrained 
and advised that no man doubted 
his piety, justice, and discretion. 
And how was this brought about? 
Not by finely-spun theories inopera- 
tive in practice; not by intricate 
constitutional checks which in one 
age might enable the ruler to set 
at nought the rights and wishes of 
his people, and in another might 
transfer the whole power of the 
state to the lowest stratum of the 
populace, and so reduce the sov- 
ereign to a mere puppet; not by 
the institution of an antagonism, ac- 
cording to which it was the instinct 
of either side, governor or governed, 
to encroach on the liberties or pre- 
rogatives of the other; but by a far 
more refined and yet simpler method 
—simpler in itself, but possible for 
only a refined, highly-civilised peo- 
ple. The nation, in times beyond 
our ken, had made up its mind about 
the qualities of its ruler, and took 
its measures for securing such a on 
as should realize its idea. The 
leaders knew the fallibility of checks 
and constitutions — perhaps they 
knew it by experience—and went 
nearer to the root of the matter, and 
looked for their security in the mind 
and disposition and life of the king. 
Their requirements call up the words 
of Cowper— 


“T venerate the man whose heart is warm. 
Whose words are pure, whose doctrine aud 
whose life 
Coincident exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause." 





* Osburn’s ‘ Monumental History,’ end of vol. i. 
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Let not any ardent purist, how- 
ever, suppose that this hints in the 
darkest manner at competitive ex- 
aminations: let us keep in mind 
that the aim of the Egyptians was 
far higher than simply to counter- 
check evil; they aspired to, and 
laboured for, positive good. They 
specially educated their ruler for 
his great career—from early youth 
if they could; but, young or old, 
they would have him submit him- 
self to a training and a routine of 
life such as were prescribed for no 
other. They made him comprehend 
the dignity which attached to his 
position ; the (literally in his case) 
divinity which does hedge a king. 
He could not be as other men 
were, but in all the acts of his 
daily life he conducted himself 
after a royal pattern, never forget- 
ting that he belonged to the State. 
His toilette, exercise, meals, were 
settled by law; his amusements, 
both as to times and kinds, might 
be only such as became so distin- 
guished a person, the very quan- 
tity of his wine being regulated to 


guard. against the possibility of ex- 


cess. His associates and attendants 
were all of the first families, and 
of high education. These were 
blamed and punished if their august 
master should ever allow his passions 
to influence him in the exercise of 
his office. As was said in a former 
paper,* the king could do no wrong, 
but his ministers were held strictly 
responsible if any wrong was done, 
it being held that impropriety or in- 
justice could scarcely be a solitary 
failing, but a sign of general circum- 
spection having been relaxed. From 
the very birth of an heir-apparent 
to the throne, his future com- 
panions, nurslings of the same 
age as himself, were set apart and 
trained. 

The king must have been bred a 
priest or a soldier. If he happened 
to be the latter, he was forced to 
become a priest on ascending the 
throne ; and his priesthood was not 
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a nominal or ex officio headship, but 
he had to study all the mysteries of 
religion, the services of the temples, 
the laws and the moral code of the 
country, and to be in all respects a 
capable and officiating pontiff. On 
days of high ceremonial the king 
himself publicly made offerings to 
the gods; but in ordinary routine 
he was only present at religious ser- 
vices during particular hours. 

The viands of the royal table 
were limited to certain kinds of 
food. The king might not exceed 
a certain quantity of wine; he 
might not consort with whomsoever 
he would; neither could he pass 
his time according to his own 
fancy. Hard conditions these, one 
is apt to think; but yet if any 
nonsense had been talked about 
the monarch being denied the free- 
dom that was permitted to the 
meanest of his subjects—if it had 
been said that, provided his public 
duty was accurately performed, he 
might surely turn his hours of re- 
laxation to whatever account he 
might choose—it would have been 
answered that what might be very 
good for a humble Egyptian was not 
at all suitable for Pharaoh ; that the 
man they wanted must exist for 
the State, not the State for him; 
and that if he could not bear re- 
straints himself, he was manifestly 
incompetent to restrain and guide 
a whole nation! We do not find 
that political trouble ever arose 
from attempts of his Majesty to 
kick over the traces; indeed 
opinion was so strong and so in- 
variable on the point, that the wise 
and well-trained monarch must 
have seen the ruin involved in such 
a course, supposing that he wished 
to pursue it, which probably he did 
not. 

The secret. of how this was ac- 
complished—of how a mighty and 
absolute sovereign could be induc- 
ed, without any apparent control, 
to walk within the very straitest 
limits, and to merge his personality 
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in his glorious office—is one that 
cannot be thoroughly penetrated 
until some modern nation, as per- 
spicacious as the Egyptian was, 
shall comprehend the general good 
as they understood it, and exhibit 
again the perfection of govern- 
ment. We do, however, some- 
times get glimpses of such finished 
organisation when highly-cultivated 
dispositions, by happy chance, come 
together in a family or other asso- 
ciation. We are charmed by the 
devotion with which each member 
postpones his selfish inclinations 
for the general benefit, by the 
noiseless accuracy with which the 
machinery turns, by the absence 
of all visible moving or regulating 
power, and yet by the consummate 
working of the whole. We know, 
nevertheless, that there must be a 
power somewhere, and that it is 
outwardly invisible, because it is 
applied to the highest perceptions 
of our nature. So, also, there was 
a power, and an admirable one, ce- 
menting and guiding the powers of 
the State in Egypt—very subtile, 
applicable only to the most gener- 
ous spirits, but in them more po- 
tent than the sternest tyranny. The 
horse that may be guided with 
a silken thread is alone perfectly 
broken; the one moving straight 
under thongs and iron, and ever- 
more looking askance at the whip, 
does little credit to his trainer. 
The government of the Pharaohs 
was doubtless invented by the 
priests ; thie power which, like the 
force of gravity in nature, kept 
every member in his place, was in 
the national religion, into whose 
mysteries the monarch, as we have 
seen, was invariably initiated, and 
whose dictates were unquestioned 
by a surpassingly devout people. 
When we come to discuss their re- 
ligion, we-shall see how hard it is to 
recognise this inward and spiritual 
power in it, and how much more we 
have to learn before we discover 
the mainspring of their wonderful 
system. , 

In times of war the king gener- 
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ally took the field, and commanded 
the army. He often took the heir 
with him (thus Sesostris, while 
very young, made his first cam- 
paign with his father, and had his 
baptéme de feu); but he could 
appoint a general to the chief 
command when reasons of State 
should show that course to be 
advisable. All triumphs, decrees, 
and national works were ascribed 
to him, and the relations between 
sovereign and people appear to 
have been so good that his fame 
and theirs were identical; they 
were satisfied that he was really 
and truly the impersonation of 
the State. 

Greek writers used to speak of 
the crown as elective ; but the monu- 
ments—which now supersede all 
other chronicles— show that the 
succession was hereditary, except 
in case of the country being con- 
quered, or the very rare occurrence 
of a successful rebellion. An elec- 
tion took place only when there 
was no heir, male or female—for 
a princess could inherit the sceptre. 
Although frequently the same sove- 
reign ruled both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, these were always regarded 
as two distinct kingdoms. Some- 
times each kingdom had its own 
separate king, and the two were 
at variance. The head-dress of the 
Upper country was white, a high 
conical cap terminating in a knob 
at the top: that of the Lower 
country was red; it encircled the 
head to the height of the poll, and 
the back was prolonged to double 
the height of thecap. The king 
who might govern both countries 
wore both crowns together, that 
of Lower Egypt outside the other, ' 
and the composite head-dress of the 
two crowns was named the pschent. 
There were other royal head-dresses 
according to the particular office 
which the king might be dis- 
charging; but what will probably 
be most astonishing to an inex- 
perienced reader is, that he often 
wore a wig. Modern speakers, 
chancellors, judges, and _— State- 
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coachmen may find comfort for 
their souls by a study of some of 
the monuments—nay, of the relics ; 
for specimens of the wigs are, it is 
believed, preserved. 

There would seem to be a popu- 
lar belief that the Pharaohs were 
unfeeling and tyrannical, a belief 
derived probably from the circum- 
stances of the exodus; but it 
should be remembered that the dis- 
position of the Pharaoh who would 
not let Israel go was supernaturally 
vitiated. Some infatuation made 
him treacherous and cruel; but the 
fact that his heart was hardened 
specially to make him act un- 
worthily, goes to prove that in his 
normal condition he would have 
been incapable of such conduct. 
The Pharaohs who knew not Joseph 
pursued an illiberal policy towards 
the children of Jacob, and the 
book of Moses shows them in no 
very favourable light; yet they do 
not appear to have been personally 
odious, neither is there a hint of 
their government having been op- 
pressive or hateful to the Egyp- 
tians. And then, when we come 
to regard the kings who did know 
and respect Joseph and his memory, 
their characters should form a 
counterpoise, and help us to an even 
judgment of these celebrated rulers. 
Joseph’s personal patron, who is 
more graphically presented in the 
sacred book than any obnoxious 
Pharaoh, was certainly wise and 
amiable, and his successors for 
some generations regarded Israel 
with favour. That Egypt throve 
as it did under their sway is 
a sufficient proof of the ability 
and integrity of the kings in 
general; and the mourning which 
the people made for Pharaoh 
when he died, and which the his- 
.torians carefully distinguish from 
a formal prescribed manifesta- 
.tion, attests the esteem and vene- 
ration in which he was generally 
held. 

If we pass now from the mon- 
arch, who is a very intelligible 
figure, to that which doubtless con- 
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tains the key to all the character 
wisdom, and exploits of the coun- 
try—namely, the national religion 
—we are at once in a very thick 
atmosphere, where, though objects 
innumerable present themselves, 
their connection and _ significance 
are difficult to trace. Judged by 
its outward and visible signs, this 
religion can be described as onl 
gross idolatry and polytheism. The 
high reputation ofthe race has 
saved them from much reproach on 
this head; writers hardly ever men- 
tion the worship without deprecat- 
ing the reader’s injurious opinion 
of it, or without explaining its hid- 
den spirituality. But the religion 
itself, as we see it, is so loosely 
jointed and so indefinite, that an 
ingenious commentator, starting 
with a plausible idea or two, 
may speedily on this material foun- 
dation erect a structure of types 
and metaphysics reaching up to 
a pure theology. To make good 
these words, let us for a while 
put aside the fancied or imputed 
meaning, and say what the worship 
was. 

The gods were so numerous that 
we cannot reckon them, neither can 
we say that we have now got, or 
that we shall ever get, to the limits 
of the pantheon. Gods crop up in 
all directions. Some have human 
figures and heads; some have the 
forms of beasts, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles; some are compounded of 
heads of some of the above ani- 
mals joined to the bodies of men 
or women, being monsters of that 
class the idea of which made 
Horace exclaim, “Risum  teneatis, 
amici?’—some are grotesque, de- 
formed, and shocking. A pair 
(male and female) or a trio (parents 
and child) of gods were adored in 
the same temple; and of these, as 
of the Greek consonants, it is said, 
“Inter se cognati sunt;” but un- 
fortunately, after one relationship 
has been noted, the same deities, or 
others suspiciously like them, ‘are 
found in other places with an en- 
tirely new set of kinsfolk. Prince 
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Hal* had an illustration that would 
have suited their affinities, but he 
was innocent of Egyptology. It 
was not only the images of animals, 
however, which the Egyptians vene- 
rated: live bulls, crocodiles, jack- 
als, beetles, and one knows not 
what besides, were had in reverence. 
The worship of what were called 
the great gods, and especially of 
one pair, was wellnigh general on 
the Nile; but the smaller powers 
were worshipped in certain dis- 
tricts only, while in other districts 
they were abominations, and the 
setting up or putting down of one 
of them was as serious a matter as 
the exaltation of a German prince 
is in these days—it led sometimes 
to furious wars for ideas. 

There were several orders of gods, 
but it is not clear to us how the 
orders were divided—which is not 
astonishing when the frequent in- 
terchange above mentioned of attri- 
butes, symbols, and affinities is 
taken into account. It is, however, 
generally received that the gods 
creators and sustainers, and the 
sun and moon and elements, occu- 
pied the highest places under vari- 
ous names. Inferior gods all par- 
took of the nature and functions of 
these, but were inferior in scope and 
degree. One god named Typho or 
Typhoon was regarded as the spirit 
of evil. But of all these gods, two 
—and they not of the first order— 
are more celebrated than all the 
rest, and were of unquestioned 
sanctity from one end of Egypt to 
the other. The reader is already 
prepared for the famous names 
Osiris and Isis. The popular legend 
concerning them is that there was 
jealousy between Typho and Osiris; 
that Typho, by a manoeuvre which 
recalls the ballad of the “Old Oak 
Chest,” or the story of “‘ The Fisher- 
man and the Genie” in the ‘Thou- 
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sand and One Nights,’ entrapped 
Osiris into a box, and, god as he 
was, confined him in the heart of.a 
tree, whence Isis got him out and 
carried him to Buto in the month 
Tybi (27th of December to 26th of 
January), and there concealed him; 
but Typho, whose delight it appears 
to have been of a shiny night at 
that season of the year to hunt in 
the marshes, put him up by moon- 
light, and cut him up too, to make 
sure of him, into fourteen pieces.t 
Isis with great pains found thirteen 
of the pieces in different places, 
and buried each where she found 
it; the fourteenth piece had been 
unfortunately devoured by fishes. 
Afterwards, before the visit of the 
patriarch Abram, the whole country 
was convulsed for years by the aet 
of King Mencheres or Mycerinus, 
who got the scattered limbs to- 
gether at Abydos. The wars so 
occasioned ended in the reign of 
Acthoes of the XIth dynasty, as 
has been shown, { which, according 
to Mr. Osburn, is the true account 
concealed under the myth that 
Isis joined the body together once 
more. The alarms which the Pans 
and Satyrs felt while these dread- 
ful adventures were proceeding be- 
came proverbial, and gave to wild 
terrors the name of Panics for all 
time. This high derivation, from 
the immortal gods, of this nervous 
condition, may be comfortable to 
gentlemen who were about the 
Stock Exchange and Capel Court 
last July. For their sakes it is 
recorded. — 

Now, after all the pains—and 
they have been very great—which 
learned men have taken to discover 
some consistent theology of Egypt, 
it must be confessed that the whole 
subject remains a ‘“myddle,” as one 
of the characters in Mr. Dickens*s 
‘Hard Times’ is fond of saying; 





* “ Page.—A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman of my master’s. 
Prince Henry.—Even such kin”—‘ King Henry IV.’ 


+ Osburn says twenty-six pieces. 


t Vide Maga, December 1869, p. 737—where, however, the word “limits,” 
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and that muddle (for, as we see it, 
it is not entitled to the name of 
system) cannot be defended against 
the charge of being the grossest and 
silliest idolatry. Then, as if the 
religion were not of itself difficult 
enough to be understood, it was 
further complicated by the vanity 
of the old Greek writers, who set 
to work to show that the gods of 
Geece were, under other names, 
the same as the gods of Egypt. 
Thus the great Amun of the Egyp- 
tians was identified with Zeus or 
Jupiter, and in later days be- 
came Jupiter Ammon, whose great 
temple was in the Oasis; Phthah, 
a god whom the Egyptians repre- 
sented as a mummy, was Vulcan cr 
Hephestus; Osiris was Bacchus; 
Anouke was Vesta; and so on. 
But these comparisons were fanci- 
ful, and do not in the least assist 
us to a comprehension of the nature 
of the Egyptian gods as Egyptians 
regarded it. 

There can be no doubt that, 
' viewed in certain of their phases, 
some of the gods may be seen to 
personify the powers or works of 
nature. Amun may be the sun, 
or, in another view, the atmosphere. 
Osiris and Isis may be, and in one 
acceptation probably are, the Nile 
end the land of Egypt; but attempt 
to follow up these “allegories on 
the banks of the Nile” (which are 
not the same that Mrs. Malaprop 
spoke of), and they will not half 
satisfy as to the character, power, 
or nature of any deity. For in- 
stance, assume Osiris to be the 
Nile, and a great deal of what is 
said of him seems to become clear, 
the allegory corresponding for some 
distance with known natural facts ; 
but in a while we find Osiris pre- 
siding as the judge of the dead, the 
great power’ of Amenthe or the 
shades below, and we are violently 
jerked out of the present little 
groove in which our imaginations 
have begun to run at ease. There 
is nothing consistent or definite 
about any of these gods; the char- 
acter of each is like a series of dis- 
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solving views, continually, as we 
regard it, fading to indistinctness, 
and then reappearing in new colours 
and proportions. 

The boldest thing that has been 
said regarding the whole tangled 
mythology is, that the Egyptians 
never really lost, after the death of 
Noah, the knowledge of one su- 
preme intelligence, almighty, in- 
exhaustibly good, whom no man 
had seen at any time, who could 
not be represented by anything 
made with hands; but that the 
priests attempted to show to the 
people, under the form of gods, His 
attributes, His creation, His ways 
of dealing with men, His glory, His 
will. Each god, then, being a part 
or emanation of the Deity, which 
might manifest itself in various 
ways, had many figures and descrip- 
tions contradictory and often in- 
compatible when ascribed to a dis- 
tinct being, but consistent and in- 
telligible when applied to a quality 
or power. Thus divine love might 
be exhibited as cherishing, chastis- 
ing, shining ever like the sun, out- 
raged, averted, returning, deliver- 
ing, animating, restraining. And 
this method of looking at the sub- 
ject would in a sort explain the 
notion of Typho, who was thought 
to be in some things not unkind, 
he being the violent power which 
convulses or destroys; but, inas- 
much as these convulsions and de- 
structions are very awful, and often 
connected with much apparent evil, 
his terrible aspect wellnigh eclipsed 
all other idea of him, and he came 
to be regarded as an adverse power. 

Now this daring theory cannot be 
proved any more than the tamer 
allegorical explanation. Both are 
followed because our minds refuse 
to accept the outward and visible 
as the true religion of the Egyp- 
tians. The high character of the 
people, our involuntary conviction 
of the superiority of their wisdom 
and knowledge, forbid the accept- 
ance of the evidence as complete. 
We labour to clear the reputation 
of a people whom we cannot but 
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honour, and in so doing possibly add 
to the difficulties of a true under- 
standing. When speculation has ex- 
hausted itself, and the mind is giddy 
with effort, we are no nearer than at 
first to our goal. Time may yethelp 
us ; let us trust to time. 

One strong argument to support 
the opinion that the Religion was 
not what it appears, is the certainty 
that the people, far from being 
blinded or debased, were enlight- 
ened, as we have shown, and civil- 
ised to an incredible decree. Let 
us remember what Wilkinson has 
said of their having relinquished 
the habit of wearing arms when 
not on service. Something was ele- 
vating and improving them, and if 
this was not the religion, what was 
it? The rites were not savage and 
crucl, the moral doctrine was ex- 
cellent. Old traditions existed, 
as they exist in most nations of any 
antiquity, concerning human sacri- 
fices in early days. A king named 
Amosis has the credit of having 
abolished the sanguinary practice, 
and of having substituted a waxen 
image for the victim. But the re- 
ligion, as we know it, was mild and 
liberal—somewhat too liberal, if we 
believe some writers; advancing 
knowledge, however, although it 
wholly confirms the benevolent 
character, quite contradicts the im- 
putation of licentiousness. 

Animals undoubtedly were sacri- 
ficed on the altars of the gods, but 
even the pure religion of the Jews 
prescribed this ; and besides living 
things, almost all the characteristic 
productions of the country appear 
before the shrines,—the papyrus, 
water-melon, lotus, onion, fig, an 
interminable series. Incense was 
frequently used, but it differed ac- 
cording to the hour of the day: 
that used at sunset in the temple 
of the sun was named Kuphi, and 
was compounded of sixteen fragrant 
substances. * 

The celebrated magicians of 
Egypt, were, no doubt, priests of 
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the higher orders, who retained in 
their own hands the chief know- 
ledge of the sciences. Either they 
wrought their wonders and prac- 
tised divination by the aid of chem- 
istry, metallurgy, and optics ; or 
else they really did enjoy, in their 
partially enlightened state, a degree 
of genuine inspiration. The latter 
thought supposes no more than we 
know to have been true in the case 
of Balaam the son of Beor, who, 
though, like many another sancti- 
monious rascal both of ancient and 
modern times, he wanted to combine 
the service of religion with rewards 
of place and power for himself, yet 
did undoubtedly receive communica- 
tions from on high. And, while we 
think of these matters, let it be re- 
marked that the books of Moses, in- 
tolerant as they are of idolatry, and 
little reason as their writer had for 
being tender with Egypt, do not any- 
where denounce the religion of the 
country as grossly pagan. On the 
contrary, much of the guilt attaching 
to Pharaoh and his people seems to 
spring from the implied belief that 
they were sufficiently instructed to 
know that their conduct was inde- 
fensible. 

A loose linen robe with full 
sleeves, secured round the waist, or 
else a robe extending from the 
waist only to the feet, and suspend- 
ed by straps from the shoulders, 
was the ordinary dress of an offici- 
ating priest. He wore sandals or 
slippers on his feet. The chief 
priest and the king when he ap- 
peared as a high priest, wore a 
garment made of a whole leopard’s 
skin. The habits of the priests 
were calculated to secure extreme 
purity ; and though they were very 
strict, they did not tend to impov- 
erishing the blood or depressing 
the system, but were judged to be 
highly salutary. Shaving, ablution, 
and great simplicity of living and 
dress, were most strictly attended 
to ; the priests ate- neither pork nor 
fish, but geese were plentiful, and 
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apparently not prohibited and yet 
the unhappy clergymen (for clerks 
the Egyptian priests may very pro- 
perly be called) might not for his 
life eat goose with onions: beans 
were an abomination—the priest 
would not look at one if he could 
avoid it. The restraints which the 
priests prescribed for the people 
they imposed in a tenfold harsher 
degree on themselves. They ob- 
tained and kept the respect of the 
people, we are told, by their highly 
benevolent morals, and by their re- 
ligious lives and conversation. 

We must not omit to s‘ate, al- 
though there is not space to go at 
any length into the subject, that 
innumerable sacred animals were 
maintained in great state in various 
temples. Of these the bull Apis was 
probably the most remarkable ; but 
different places had different fancies 
in this line, some taking to crocodiles ; 
some to birds, and almost all to the 
scarab or beetle of the Nile. The 
real belief concerning these animals 
is as much a matter of controversy 


as the intention in worshipping the 


gods. It is impossible to say 
whether Apis himself was considered 
divine, or whether he was but a 
visible emblem of some divine being, 
power, or quality. 

The belief and practice which 
sprang from the religion of whose 
form the above is a very feeble out- 
line, will be best learned from what 
has to be said of Egyptians’ lives, 
and of Egyptians’ deaths and judg- 
ments. Let us therefore get out of 
the temple for the present, and look 
at some scenes in the lives of the 
laity. Suppose we take a country 
gentleman of the period (temp. 
Joseph to Moses), a tolerabiy well-to- 
do squire. We find this person had 
a good idea of making himself com- 
fortable among his “lands and 
beeves.” His house, gardens, vine- 
yards, artificial ponds, and corn-lands 
were laid out very cleverly, and in a 
style more or less costly, the larger 
mansions having propyla and 
obelisks, like the temples. To givea 
general idea of one of the houses, a 
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quotation from Wilkinson is ad- 
visable. 


“About the centre of the wall of 
circuit,” he says, “ was the main en- 
trance, and two side gates, leading to 
an open walk shaded by rows of trees, 
Here were spacious tanks of water, 
which faced the door of the right and 
left wing of the house, and between 
them an avenue led from the main en-. 
trance to the stables, and to what 
might be called the centre of the man- 
sion. After passing the outer door of 
the right wing, you entered an open 
court with trees, extending quite 
round a nucleus of inner apartments, 
and having a back entrance communi- 
cating with the garden. On the right 
and left of this court were six or more 
store-rooms, a small receiving or wait- 
ing-room at two of the corners, and at 
the other end the staircases which 
led to the upper story. Both of the in- 
ner fagades were furnished with acorri- 
dor, supported on columns, with simi- 
lar towers and gateways. The interior 
of this wing consisted of twelve rooms, 
two cuter and one centre court, com- 
municating by folding gates; and on 
either side of this last was the main 
entrance to the rooms on the ground- 
floor, and to the staircases leading to 
the upper story. At the back were 
three long rooms, and a gateway open- 
ing to the garden, which contained a 
variety of fruit-trees, a small summer- 
house, and a tank of water. 

“ The arrangement of the left wing 
was different. The front gate led to 
an open court, extending the whole 
breadth of the facade of the building, 
and backed by the wall of the inner 
part. Central and lateral doors thence 
communicated with another court, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a set of 
rooms, and behind it was a corridor, 
upon which several other chambers 
opened. 

“This wing had no back entrance, 
and, standing isolated, the outer court 
extended entirely round it; and.a suc- 
cession of doorways communicated 
from the court with different sections 
of the centre of the house, where the 
rooms, disposed like those already 
described, around passages and corri- 
dors, served partly as sitting apart- 
ments and partly as store-rooms.” 


The proprietor of such a _ seat 
as the above would have had his 
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house-steward and his land-steward, 
and with the latter it may be sup- 
posed that the principal business 
of his life would be transacted. 
We see him on the sculptures as 
he appeared when he took account 
of his stock, as he watched his ser- 
vants at seed-time, as he managed 
the irrigation, as they put in the 
sickle and gathered the ripe corn, 
as the oxen on the threshing-floor 
trod out the grain, and as the farm- 
servants stored it in the granary. 
Then he had his orchard and vine- 
yard wherewith to amuse himself 
when the humour took him. There 
were palms, sycamores, and vines 
to be tended, or their fruit to be 
gathered ; and one way of gathering 
the fruits rapidly was to employ 
monkeys to help the servants. 
Jacko did help, it is true, but always 
with an unconcealed eye to the 
gratification of number one. There 
he is, well up the trees, and in the 
very coolest manner gorging him- 
self, while the attendants wait be- 
low and he leers at them. The 
grapes once off, the kids were 
turned in to browse on the vines. 
.The juice of the grapes was ex- 
pressed by putting them in a bag, 
the opposite ends of which being 
twisted in contrary ways by means 
of poles, the liquor streamed 
through into a vase. The extended 
arms of one man did not, however, 
give sufficient length of lever for a 
pole, and hence we see a man at 
each end of each pole, putting his 
whole strength into the squeeze, 
the bag being by this means wrung 
toa most exhausting degree; while 
a fifth fellow, with his feet against 
one pole and his hands against the 
other, prevents the bag from short- 
ening, and throws all his energy 
into a most complicated wrench, 
like that kick with which old Tony 
Weller finished off the shepherd. 
The wringing of the bag was some- 
times done a litile more scientifi- 
cally by means of a frame, and by 
having strong eyes attached to the 
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ends of the bag, one eye being then 
fixed to the post of the frame while 
the other moved freely, — being 
passed through a hole in the oppo- 
site post; the whole squeezing 
party bent their strength on a lever 
which passed through the last-men- 
tioned eye, and so brought down 
in a shower the precious liquor. 
There was also a foot-press (more 
used in Upper Egypt), where the 
grapes being duly arranged on their 
proper floor, a lot of trampers seiz- 
ed each a rope radiating from a 
knot in the centre of the ceiling, 
and, starting off centrifugally round 
and round, soon mashed the fruit, 
and let the juice stream through 
a sieve or colander into a receptacle 
beneath, from which it ran away 
into vats. We are obliged to pass 
over the different kinds of wines 
for fear of overrunning our space. 
The beer, of which mention has 
been before made,* was the genu- 
ine extract of barley; but as the 
Egyptians had not the hop, they 
gave a flavour with lupin, the skir- 
ret, or the root of a certain Assyrian 
plant not identified. This beverage 
was in general use throughout 
Egypt; and though there may have 
been a smaller consumption in the 
wine-growing than in the corn dis- 
tricts, there is reason to think that 
brewing was done very regularly 
on all the estates. Nevertheless, as 
in our day, the beer of every dis- 
trict was not considered equally 
good, and the favourite brand was 
that of Pelusium on the Levant— 
their Burton-on-Trent. When we 
remember the great facilities for 
water-carriage which existed during 
the inundation, it seems probable 
that Pelusium (now Port Said) may 
have driven a considerable business 
in this commodity, as the wealthy 
would take care to have that of 
highest reputation; and the repu- 
tation of Pelusiac beer was not con- 
fined to Egypt, but was notorious 
in Greece. It may be an addition 
to our useful knowledge to- learn 
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that any unfortunate person who 
may happen to be what Mr. Weller 
called “overtook,” will, if he be 
drunken with wine, lie on his face; 
whereas, if beer has been his se- 
ducer, he will lie on his back. No 
apology is offered for advancing 
this dogma in a somewhat positive 
manner, as it proceeds from no 
satirist or profane person, neither 
rests on the doubtful evidence of 
a toper who had made trial of both 
kinds, but is the grave assertion of 
Aristotle the philosopher: we have 
only therefore, to bow the head 
and believe; and we English are 
more strictly bound to this humility, 
as we have no practical knowledge 
of the subject. 

But to return to our Coptic 
squire. It is not certain that he 
would be a thrifty man, always 
conferring with his stewards and 
inspecting his fields; and it is 
hardly likely that, however notable 
he might be, he would not some- 
times amuse himself with field- 
sports. Whenever it might be his 
pleasure to hunt, shoot, or fish, 
there were glorious opportunities 
of having an exciting day or series 
of days. The game was not, of 
course, exactly the same as that 
which a British sportsman, in the 
year of grace 1870, is at pains to 
destroy ; but, except in regard to 
one or two circumstances, the mod- 
ern reader is likely to marvel more 
at the extreme similarity of the 
Egyptian sporting expeditions and 
adventures to our own than at any 
striking peculiarity in the sports. 
And one may well marvel, when 
the immense distance of time is 
considered, at the strong similari- 
ties which are brought home to us, 
not by verbal descriptions alone, 
‘but by the most spirited sculp- 
tures, the chefs-d’euvre, probably 
of Egyptian art, where some con- 
ventional restraint which hampered 
the artist in portraying gods and 
men seems to have been removed, 
so that he could give a loose to his 
genius. The situations of the chase 
are generally such as are familiar 
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to us—the setting out of the hunt- 
ing party, the beat, the find, the 
setting on of the dogs and other 
animals, the sportsmen assisting 
with their bows and javelins, the 
animals turning to bay, the death, 
and the return with the game. 
There were Landseers on the earth 
in those days. 

Foxes, wolves, jackals, hyenas, 
and leopards were destroyed for 
sport or for their skins; but ga- 
zelles, ibexes, oryxes, wild oxen, 
deer, wild sheep, hares, and porcu- 
pines, were hunted for their flesh 
as well as for amusement. The 
ostrich also was chased for his 
feathers, ornaments which were 
highly prized. Hounds and other 
dogs were the principal animals 
used in pursuit; ‘but mention must 
not be omitted of two species of 
the genus felis, which, in such a 
connection, may rather astonish— 
one is the lion, which was tamed 
for a sporting beast; the other the 
domestic cat, which was educated 
to be a retriever in fowling. 

Birds, besides being taken in 
snares, were liable to be lulled by 
a decoy, and then knocked down 
with sticks, or more sportingly 
slain with darts. It is very clear 
how it was all done, and the zest 
with which the sportsmen labour- 
ed. Fishing with nets and baits 
and prongs went on in the days 
of Joseph much as it does now. 
The kinds of fish which were then 
caught may be seen in representa- 
tion to this day, as may also the 
kind of knives with which they 
were opened, and the modes of 
curing them. Of fly-fishing there 
is no record, only of netting, spear- 
ing, and angling with ground-bait. 

There were two sports to which 
we cannnot pretend to find parallels 
in our land and day,—viz., hippo- 
potamus-hunting, in which a _har- 
poon and reel were used, making it, 
to that extent, like. whaling—and 
crocodile-hunting, The Tentyrites 
are said to have been so bold in 
this latter pursuit, that one of 
them would not hesitate to swim 
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singly after a crocodile, jump on 
its back, and thrust a bar into its 
mouth, which, being used as a bit, 
the gallant rider made the crocodile 
carry him to shore! Herodotus, 
however, tells us that the way to 
catch a crocodile in his time was 
to bait a hook with a piece of pork, 
then to set a pig screaming on the 
bank. The crocodile, running to 
look after the pig, would observe 
the pork, and swallow it en passant, 
whereupon he was hauled ashore 
and blinded with mud, so that he 
could offer but little resistance to 
his fate. 

When our bucolic Egyptian got 
home after being afield, he took 
his bath, and was ready then for 
some refreshment, which was 
brought him in separate dishes, 
and served upon a small round 
table with one leg, at which he sat 
on a high or low stool, but did not 
recline. His meal, the history of 
which may be read on the sculp- 
tures, from the slaughter of the 
animal or the gathering of the 
vegetable or fruit up to the mo- 
ment of serving, was tolerably lux- 
urious ; and probably a bill of fare 
might here be furnished, only that 
meals will be better treated of 
when we come to Entertainments, 
—and before they are mentioned 
something ought to be said of the 
thriving citizen of an Egyptian 
city. 

Town-houses, when small, touch- 
ed each other, and formed the sides 
of a narrow street. Large houses 
were detached, and stood each in 
its own area, with entrance-doors 
on two or three of its sides. The 
plan of these detached houses was 
rectangular, and either the apart- 
ments ran round three sides of an 
inner quadrangle, or a spacious 
court was reserved on one side of 
the buildings joining them to the 
boundary wall. Low houses ap- 
pear to have been the fashion, ex- 
cept in splendid Thebes, where, 
Diodorus says, the houses were 
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four or five stories in height. ‘They 
had a portico or porch before the 
front door (Janua), supported on 
two columns, below whose capitals 
were attached ribbons or banners, 
the name of the person who lived 
there being occasionally painted 
within, on the lintel or imposts of 
the door; and sometimes the por- 
tico consisted of a double row of 
columns, between which stood co- 
lossal statues of the king. 

“A line of trees ran parallel with 
the front of the house; and, to 
prevent injuries from cattle or from 
any accident, the stems were sur- 
rounded by a low wall, pierced with 
square holes to admit the air. : 
The height of the portico was about 
twelve or fifteen feet, just exceed- 
ing that of the cornice of the door, 
which was only raised by its thresh- 
old above the level of the ground.”* 
The walls of the reception-rooms 
were raised to only a moderate 
height, and carried no roof, but an 
awning was stretched over them 
while the sun shone, and a stream 
of cool air was by architectural ar- 
rangement carried through the 
rooms. These rooms were rich 
with columns, and decorated with 
banners. The distribution of the 
rooms of the family was various, 
according to taste or need, as we 
are informed by many examples. 
The doors had locks and keys— 
keys, that is, which could be taken 
out of the locks—how early we know 
not, but certainly as early as _ thir- 
teen and a half centuries B.c. There 
was a terrace on the top of each 
house covered by a roof on columns. 
The ceilings were beautifully paint- 
ed as to both colour and design; 
and on Egyptian ceilings at least 
800 years older than Homer or 
Romulus, Wilkinson found splendid 
examples of what we have been ac- 
customed to call Greek and Etrus- 
can patterns,—the lotus, the square, 
the diamond, the circle, and above 
all, he says, the succession of scrolls 
and square within square, usually 
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called the Tuscan border. The 
basement rooms were appropriated 
as offices and stores, and these were 
generally covered by regular keyed 
arches—Roman arches, as it is the 
fashion to call them. 

Now these citizens seem to have 
_ been a remarkably sociable class, not 
“fat chuffs, gorbellied knaves,” that 
hated the long-ago-mummied men 
about town, who might in that day 
have described themselves as ‘us 
youth,” but liberal, open-handed 
fellows, giving of ‘their abundance, 
and unwilling to eat their morsel 
alone. ‘To see a few friends” was 
clearly a great delight to them, and 
how they entertained their guests 
we may learn as accurately and 
minutely as if we had been present. 
We see the soberer magnaics borne 
to the door in their palanquins, 
surrounded by a crowd of attend- 
ants, each of whom carried some- 
thing which his master might pos- 
sibly require during the visit, such 
as a stool to alight by, his tablets, 
and so on; we see the footman 
knocking at the door, and the ser- 
vants within getting ready water 
for the guests’ feet; and then we 
see the young swells, evidently 
after time, dashing up in their cur- 
ricles, and making sensation among 
the company already assembled, 
while grooms run to the horses’ 
heads. And the water for the feet 
and hands was offered in the houses 
of people of distinction in a style 
becoming citizens of no mean cities ; 
none of your delf, none of your 
porcelain even, none of your figured 
glass, none of your alabaster or 
such common wares to wash in, 
but golden ewers and basins beau- 
tifully fashioned. After he had 
washed, each guest was anointed by 
a servant with perfumed unguents 
out of porcelain or alabaster boxes, 
then he was crowned and garlanded 
with flowers, and so made fit to 
enter the reception-room, where he 
found ladies and gentlemen seated 
on ottomans, . chairs, stools, and 
sofas. 

The entertainment began by an 
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offer of wine being made to all the 
guests, female and male, and then, 
while dinner was. being prepared, 
the said guests conversed or listen- 
ed to favorite airs. played on the 
harp, pipe, flute, and tambourine 
by professional musicians. Anon 
came the repast; but we are not 
asked to sit satisfied with seeing 
that there are dishes, and plenty 
of them—we are taken through the 
slaughter-house and through the 
kitchen, and by the most minute 
description thoroughly informed as 
to the preparation. There is to be 
seen the ox, gazelle, oryx, or kid 
bound for slaughter, and the 
butcher applying his fatal knife; 
and let it be remarked that these 
ancient butchers wore in their belts 
and tied to their aprons steels for 
sharpening the knives. The whole 
process of preparing the animals for 
the table is then laid bare, and we 
are introduced to the head cook 
and his assistants, who are seen 
to be spitting, mincing, pounding, 
garnishing, poking the fires, and 
blowing the bellows with their feet. 
Joints, hors-d’ euvres, savoury meats. 
were thus prepared, and not a few 
tasty messes made with geese and 
other poultry, while the most de- 
licious vegetables entered largely 
into the composition of almost 
every dish. Who does not call to 
mind the murmurs of the Israelites 
at Taberah? ‘We remember the 
fish which we did eat in Egypt free- 
ly; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlic.” The baking (includ- 
ing unmistakable macaroni) and 
confectionery were intrusted to 
another set of artists, of whom 
Pharaoh’s ill-fated chief baker was 
probably a director. Everything is 
shown us, down to the minutest 
circumstance; and we even know 
what parts, when that which was 
thought worthy to be cooked for 
the guests had been selected, were 
given to the poor. But we must 
not loiter, though the temptation 
to do so is strong. 

We find the guests (to return to 
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the party) entertained sometimes 
by sexes separately, though in the 
same room, and sometimes with 
the’ ladies and gentlemen inter- 
mixed at the same table. The 
table was generally, though not 
invariably, round; and the dishes 
with loaves of bread were placed 
on it, the table itself being removed 
with every course, and another sub- 
stituted with the next course. But 
at other times the table remained 
all through the meal, and the viands 
were brought in baskets. Wine 
was freely handed about to ladies 
as well as gentlemen; and there is 
reason to believe that the former 
even liked it, and sometimes went 
so far as to take a thimbleful too 
much, as the unmerciful sculptor has 
not scrupled to record.. They not 
only could get merry and frisky, but 
one young lady (and we feel certain 
that not a practice of the girl of 
the period, but a particular acci- 
dent, must have suggested the 
sculpture) is very unwell indeed, 
as if she was at sea, and you see 
all her distress, and the assistance 
rendered to her—oh my!! Of 
course, where such a thing could 
be imagined of a lady, gentlemen 
were not unfrequently elevated— 
¢a va sans dire. 

But while we contemplate their 
hilarity and indiscretion, mention 
must be made of a most remarkable 
custom at feasts: medio de fonte lep- 
orum surgit amari aliquid ; while 
they are at the height of their en- 
joyment, servants enter bearing in 
amummy, or the semblance of one, 
and this hideous object is handed 
round to every guest. The appli- 
cation of this incident rested, of 
course, with each guest according 
to his disposition; some regarded 
it as Falstaff said he did old Bar- 
dolph’s face—saw in it a memento 
mori to recall them to serious re- 
flection; while others looked at it 
much more as Falstaff really would, 
and. drew the moral, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 


The intention was, no doubt, to 
restrain intemperance and levity. 

After dinner, music and singing 
were resumed. These were followed 
by dancing and feats of agility and 
tumbling. Almost all the achieve- 
ments in this line which amuse us 
to-day are to be seen executed to the 
life on the sculptures, the effects of 
which on the mind, when the lapse 
of time occurs to it for a moment, 
are absolutely startling. Something 
that you saw last week, after it. had 
been trumpeted as the most astonish- 
ing novelty, you may see to-day fac- 
ing you in a museum on an Egyptian 
tableau of incalculable antiquity. 
Magicians, professors of gymnas- 
tics, and sleight-of-hand men were 
all occasionally introduced, the con- 
juring being, of course, a favourite 
amusement. Mr. Kenrick, being for 
a moment a little simple or a little 
pompous, writes thus of one of the 
tricks: ‘“‘ We see two men seated 
with four inverted cups placed be- 
tween them, and it is evident that 
the game consisted in guessing be- 
neath which of the cups some ob- 
ject was concealed.” In homelier 
phrase, the noble science of thimble- 
rig was understood and practised ; 
and it is satisfactory to find, by 
subsequent reference to Wilkin- 
son, who speaks less fastidiously, 
that this interpretation is true. 
Draughts and dice were much 
played at, and wrestling and 
single-stick gave delight to some. 
Buffoonery seems to have been ap- 
preciated by all. 

Occasion was taken in a former 
paper* to speak of the art of 
making musical instruments, and 
incidentally to mention the later 
opinions concerning the musical 
taste of the Egyptians. But we 
did not say then—neither can we 
say now—one tithe of what it is 
desirable to say on this subject. 
The introduction on the tableaux 
of music on every possible occa- 
sion, shows how generally the 
science was appreciated; and the 





* * Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
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beautiful stringed _ instruments 
which even yet survive, tell us of 
themselves how devoted the people 
were to the hearing of sweet sounds. 
Specimens of the instruments—as 
of most other things of general use 
or estimation—were laid up in the 
tombs, where, unseen and undis- 
turbed, they were left to gratify 
the eyes of the spirit whose mummy, 
with its countless bandages, lay 
embalmed in the same sepulchre. 
In one of these tombs, the date of 
closing which was ascertained to 
be more than a thousand years 
before Christ, a harp of many 
strings was discovered in 1823. 
One of the exploring party laid his 
hand upon the instrument, and— 
let him who may read it without 
emotion — the chords which had 
been motionless and silent for up- 
wards of three thousand years 
vibrated to his touch, and woke the 
echoes of the tomb with musical 
sounds !— 


‘“*O wake once more! how rude soe’er the 


That ventures o’er thy magic muse to 
stray. 

O wake once more! 

skill command 

Some feeble echoing cf thine earlier lay; 

Though harsh and faint, and soon to die 


away, 
And all uaworthy.of thy nobler strain ; 
Yet if one heart throb higter at its sway, 
The wizard-note has not been touched 
in vain. 
Then silent be no more ! 
wake again!” 


though scarce my 


Enchantress, 


From the few particulars, meagre 
though they be, which have been 
given, it may be understood that a 
tolerable degree of luxury and a 
somewhat ostentatious taste existed 
in Egypt. Just as wealthy moderns 
develop or invent all manner of 
fancies, and spare no expense to 
gratify their caprices, so did opulent 
Egyptians deny themselves nothing 
in the way of wines, equipages, 
works of art, pleasure-boats, slaves, 
animals, trees, &c. “ But while the 
funds arising from extensive farms 
and the abundant produce of a 
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fertile soil enabled the rich to in- 
dulge extravagant habits, many 
of the less wealthy envied the en- 
joyment of those luxuries which 
fortune had denied to them ; and, 
prompted by vanity and a desire 
of imitation, so common in civilised 
communities, and so generally fol- 
lowed by fatal results, they pursued 
a career which speedily led to an 
accumulation of debt, and demand- 
ed the interference of the Legisla- 
ture.’ * Now the interference of 
the Legislature was remarkable, 
inasmuch as it was ordained that 
when a man had been so silly as to. 
get deeply into debt, he should give 
his father’s (or, as Wilkinson sup- 
poses, his nearest relation’s, since 
his father may not yet have been 
mummified) mummy in pledge for 
payment. Not to have redeemed 
the mummy would have rendered 
the debtor infamous. He was 
therefore thus put under the strong- 
est obligation to acquit himself of 
the debt, and generally did acquit 
himself. The liberal creditor, not 
altogether caring to domesticate the 
mummy, was commonly satisfied 
with possession of the tomb. This 
was quite enough to brand the 
debtor and his family too if the 
account remained long unpaid; 
and the pledge and the penalty 
being so awful, it is suggested that 
some relation—say an uncle— 
would come forward and receive 
the precious deposit, to keep the 
affair within the bounds of the 
family. Being too much occupied 
to follow up this suggestion, preg- 
nant as it is, we hereby unreserv- 
edly present it to the etymologists, 
by whose labours we hope to see a 
remarkable but perplexing modern 
form of speech clearly connected 
with the earlier Coptic. 

The design of this paper being 
but to present some striking points 
of Egyptian life, with a view of in- 
ducing a comprehensive study of 
it, we pass now from the lives 
(most meagrely glanced at) of that 





* Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs,’ &c. 
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ancient people to their deaths, or 
the circumstances connected there- 
with, premising that everything 
belonging to death and funerals 
was of immense importance, and 
thoughts of, and preparations (both 
material and moral) for death, ap- 
pear to have occupied individuals 
as much as the requirements of 
their lives. Although they had a 
consciousness of the soul’s separate 
existence in a spiritual world called 
Amenthe, there was nevertheless 
some strong idea, not yet clearly 
evolved, of communication main- 
tained between the soul and the 
mummy, as long as the latter should 
not be wholly dissolved. Hence 
they came to look upon the tomb 
in which a man was to lie for thou- 
sands of years as his real home, 
in contradistinction to his house, 
which, as a stranger and a pilgrim, 
he would eccupy for some fraction 
of a century. Accordingly, a man 
of any means, from the king down- 
wards, set about the provision of 
a tomb for himself as soon as he 
attained to independence, and he 
lavished his wealth in making his 
long home worthy of him. He 
furnished and he decorated it; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, 
all the arts contributed to its mag- 
nificence; furniture, instruments, 
utensils, jewels, records, were stored 
there in profusion ; indeed it is in 
these tombs that we find our niost 
interesting relics, as the harp above 
spoken of, or the sculptures placed 
around the mummy to recall familiar 
scenes and pleasures. 

Now, mummification having 
been, as we showed before,* an art 
so important and so well under- 
stood, people while in health would 
naturally declare their wishes, and 
make their provision in that regard. 
But although every man hoped to 
become some sort or other of mum- 
my—an Egyptian being always con- 
sidered worth his salt—yet it de- 
pended upon his means in what 
style he should be packed for eter- 
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nity. Herodotus gives three prin- 
cipal methods, but it is probable 
that these admitted of modifications 
according to price. One can hardly 
realise the satisfaction of going into 
an embalmer’s establishment, and 
cruising about to choose after what 
pattern one would “be a body,” as 
Mr. Mantilini put it. But the quest 
must have had its fascinations. 
“Genteel, well-cured mummy— 
very sound, only 7 minx (£20),” 
would meet the eye on one side, 
and seem very eligible; but then 
the price! Well, then, look at this 
—‘22 mins (£60), and a perfect 
gem at the money. Extra natron 
—warranted to last 10,000 years— 
equal to first-class in duration— 
difference in external materials 
only.” Or, if that does not satisfy, 
then—“ In this style, finest that can 
be made, with latest improvements, 
one talent (£250).” So, after a 
great deal of hesitation and bal- 
ancing of expense against quality, a 
decision would be arrived at. Quack 
embalmers, of coursé¢, there were, 
heading their adveriisements with— 
“Why give more?” ‘To persons 
about to perish.” ‘When you die 
send your body to us.” “A perfect 
cure; you last forty centuries or 
your money returned,”—and such ad 
captandum snares; but it was too 
serious a matter altogether for any 
discreet person to chafier with charla- 
tans in respect of it. For the con- 
founded risk was this: the spirit 
would not be provided with another 
body for 3000 years; and if in the 
mean time its old temple should be 
dissolved, what was to become of it, 
the spirit aforesaid ? 

Now we quite remember that the 
spirit was understood to have gone 
to Osiris in Amenthe; we have just 
said that it still maintained its 
place in the old firm of which the 
body had declined into a sleeping 
partner, and that it hovered about 
the tomb, and didn’t forget its old 
tastes and habits; .and we have 
now to add that, in the interval be- 
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tween the decease of the old hu- 
man body and its entering a new 
one, it passed 8000 years in bodies 
of beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles ! 
How to reconcile these destinies ? 
Well, it can’t be done at present, 
but the fault, no doubt, is with us, 
who don’t half understand as yet 
the things which have been trans- 
mitted to us. The Egyptians were 
certainly most earnest about the 
life hereafter, and they were too 
shrewd and too logical to be satis- 
fied with any hocus-pocus doctrine 
on a subject so important. We 
must wait for more light, remem- 
bering that a great deal of what is 
ascribed to the Egyptians, and what 
has been accepted by the moderns, 
is only the account of the Greeks, 
who may have wholly misunder- 
stood the theology of the superior 
people whom they professed to por- 
tray. Greek speculation must go 
down before the monuments. 

No sooner had a member of a 
family died than the females of the 
house plastered their heads and 
faces with mud, and rushed into the 
streets, striking their bare bosoms 
and uttering mournful cries. They 
were there joined by relations and 
friends, who all added their lamen- 
tations. This was the beginning of 
a woe which was continued with 
variations throughout a period of 
seventy-two days*—i.e., while the 
corpse was taken to the embalmers, 
made a mnmmy of in due process, 
and returned impregnably corned 
to the wailing relations. After 
this last event, a new set of cere- 
monies was proceeded with. The 
mummy had assigned to it a closet 
in the house, where it stood up- 
right against a wall, when entirely 
unoccupied. But the leisure of a 
young mummy was but scanty, 
there being innumerable ceremon- 
ies and domestic meetings at which 
it was required to attend. A small 
sledge was used for moving it about 


from chamber to chamber. ‘It was 
taken out of its closet and anointed 
with oil or ointment; it was em- 
braced and mourned over; ‘liba- 
tions, incense, and offerings of 
vegetables were presented to the 
gods on its behalf; liturgies were 
recited by priests. It sometimes 
even happened that the mummy was 
placed at table, as if friends desired 
to enjoy its society. 

For an indefinite period, ranging 
from a few weeks to a year, the 
mummy was an inmate of the 
house; but sooner or later arrived 
the time when it had to be de- 
posited in the tomb, and then there 
was something like a stir. Not 
only are the funeral processions 
described, but several have been 
depicted in all. their details. The 
magnificence with which people of 
rank were borne to the grave could 
not be exceeded. 

“First came several servants carry- 
ing tables laden with fruit, cakes, 
flowers, vases of ointment, wine and 
other liquids, with three young geese 
and a calf for sacrifice, chairs and 
wooden tablets, napkins, and other 
things. Then others bringing the 
small closets in which the mummy of 
the deceased and of his ancestors had 
been kept, while receiving the funeral 
liturgies previous to burial, and which 
sometimes contained the images of the 
gods. They also carried daggers, bows, 
sandals, and fans,each man having a 
kerchief or napkin on his shoulder. 
Next came a table of offerings, fauteuils, 
couches, boxes, and a chariot; and 
then the charioteer with a pair of 
horses yoked in another car, which he 
drove as he followed on foot, in token 
of respect to his late master. After 
these were men carrying gold vases on 
a table, with other offerings, boxes, and 
a large case upon a sledge borne on 
poles by four men, superintended by 
two functionaries of the priestly order ; 
then others bearing small images of his 
ancestors, arms, fans, the sceptres, 
signets, collars, necklaces, and other 
things appertaining to the king, in 





* See the account of the mourning for Jacob: “ And forty days were fulfilled 
for him; for so are fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed: and the 
Egyptians mourned for him threescore and ten days.” —Gen. 1. 3. 
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whose service he held an important 
office. ‘To these succeeded the bearers 
of a sacred boat, and the mysterious 
eye of Osiris.as God of Stability, so 
common on funereal monuments—the 
same which was placed over the incision 
in the side of the bodywhen embalmed, 
was the emblem of Egypt, and was 
frequently used asa sort of amulet, and 
deposited in the tomb. Others carried 
the well-known small images of blue 
pottery, representing the deceased un- 
der the form of Osiris, and the bird 
emblematic of the soul. Followirg 
these were seven or more men bearing 
upon staves or wooden yokes cases 
filled with flowers, and bottles for 
libation; and then seven or eight 
women, having their heads bound with 
fillets, beating their breasts, throwing 
dust upon their heads, and uttering 
doleful lamentations for the deceased, 
intermixed with praises of his virtues. 
‘ Next came the hearse, placed 
in the consecrated boat upon a sledge, 
drawn by four oxen and by seven men, 
under the direction of a superintendent, 
who regulated the march of the proces- 
sion. A high functionary of the priestly 
order walked close to the boat, in which 
the chief mourners, the nearest female 
relations of the deceased, stood or sat 
at either end of the sarcophagus ; and 
sometimes his widow, holding a child 
in her arms, united her lamentations 
with prayers for her tender offspring, 
who added its tribute of sorrow to that 
of its afflicted mother.” * 


The rich sarcophagus was decked 
with flowers. Sometimes the mum- 
my rested on the outside exposed 
to view, but more frequently it was 
enclosed in the case—a panel of 
which was, however taken out on 
some occasions to show the head of 
the mummy. The procession wound 
up with the male relations and 
friends, leaning on long sticks, and 
either beating their breasts or walk- 
ing in solemn silence. 

It was, no doubt, such a proces- 
sion as the above which went up 
to Abel-Mizraim with the remains 
of Jacob; and Canaan probably 


never before and never since saw a 
funeral conducted with such pomp 
and splendour. None can doubt 
that the funeral of Joseph himself, 
when he was consigned to the tomb 
wherein he lay until the exodu 
was of unparalleled grandeur. An 
here let us note, in passing, that 
there is some reason to think that 
this tomb has been found.t 

It may be imagined that, having 
described the funeral procession, we 
have completed the “last scene of 
all that ends this strange eventful 
history,” but such is not the case; 
there remains behind a custom 
more remarkable than any other 
part of the obsequiecs. Between 
the road over which the mumm 
travelled as above and the tom 
which had been prepared for it, 
there intervened an obstacle. Every 
nome (or Egyptian province) had 
its sacred lake barring the passage 
to the tomb until he whose mum- 
my sought to be at rest had estab- 
lished his character as one deserving 
to lie among the worthies of Egypt 
who had gone before him. There 
was a sacred boat and a boatman 
(the Egyptian for which word is 
Charon}), but before the mummy 
could be embarked, or the boatman 
would pull a stroke, the permit of 
forty-two assessors, who had been 
expressly summoned, and who stood 
in a grave semicircle on the bank, 
had to be obtained. There might 
or might not be an accuser or ac- 
cusers present. If there were, he 
or they were bound to prove that 
the deceased had led an evil life, on 
pain of the severest punishment in 
case of failure. If there were no 
accuser, still the character of the dead 
had to be examined on every point 
seriatim of Egyptian morality. His 
acts, his omissions, his example, 
were rigidly passed in review, and 
it was not until the assessors had 
decided -that he was altogether 
worthy that his mummy could be 
lowered into the sacred ark. Should 





* Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Customs,’ &c. 
+ Osburn’s ‘ Monumental History.’ q 
¢ Of course the original of our Stygian acquaintance. 
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the sentence be against the dead, 
or should he be proved to be heav- 
ily in debt, the body had to be re- 
turned by the way it came, amid the 
coénfusion and grief of all the family, 
and kept concealed, until the pro- 
duction of further evidence, the 
expiation of any offences that ad- 
mitted of being cancelled, or, in 
the worst case, the lapse of time, 
enabled the afflicted family to ob- 
tain for it the shelter of the tomb. 
Pharaoh himself was not exempt 
from this ordeal, and there were 
certainly instances where the royal 
mummy was refused a passage. By 
such cases we get alittle insight 
into the moral forces by which a 
Pharaoh was kept in equilibrio. 
But, supposing all to go weil, no 
sooner was the testamur issued, and 
the candidate pronounced to have 
passed this his “great go,” than the 
assembled crowd, abandoning the 
mournings and lamentations and 
woe which they had so long in- 
dulged, broke out into acclama- 
tions, extolled the glory of the de- 
ceased, and rejoiced that he was to 
remain for ever in Amenthe with 
the virtuous and approved. In the 
entrance passage, usually, of the 
tomb, but certainly in some part 
of the tomb, was registered the 
whole acquittal of the dead: how 
he had been able, by his representa- 
tives, and to the satisfaction of his 
judges, to assert his innocence of all 
the sins known to the Egyptian law 
as they were called over one by one. 

The real import of the ceremony 
was of far’ more concern than could 
attach to any purely earthly verdict. 
The trial which was seen and heard 
was only the shadow or reflection of 
the unseen awful challenge at the bar 
of Osiris: the result was believed 
to represent the more terrible re- 
sult which was recorded there. The 
fate of the soul has been depicted 
for us as much in detail as that of 
the body. We see it conducted to 
the gates of Amenthe where Cer- 
berus is warder ; we see it weighed 
in the balance; we see it, if ac- 
cepted, taken into the blessed pre- 
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sence of Osiris, Isis, and Nepthys, 
where from the throne in the midst 
of the waters rises the undying 
Lotus, bearing on the margin of its 
we see 
it, if rejected, quailing before the 
sceptre of Osiris, inclined towards 
it in token of condemnation, and 
doomed to return to earth under 
the form of a pig, or some other 
unclean animal. ‘ Placed in a boat, 
it is removed, under the charge of 
two monkeys, from the precincts of 
Amenthe, all communication with 
which is figuratively cut off by a 
man who hews away the earth with 
an axe after its passage; and the 
commencement of a new term of 
life is indicated by those monkeys.” 

One of the sacred books, the 
Book of the Dead, often found in 
the wrappings of the mummy or 
about the tomb, is a most extraor- 
dinary document, having reference 
to the passage of the soul. It is 
certainly not yet understood—per- 
haps it is not accurately read—but 
it may contain valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of Egyptian 
belief. The wonderful pains which 
this people took to do battle with 
the worm and the elements, and 
the motives which incited them 
thereto, were probably known to 
the learned St. Paul, whose answers 
to the question, ‘‘ How are the dead 
raised up’? and with what body do 
they” come? may have been ad- 
dressed not only to contemptible 
pagans, but also to this erudite 
people, whose desires were admir- 
able, but whose knowledge was 
warped and erring. How applica- 
ble to them the sentence, “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die !” 

And now, all unsatisfied, first, 
that we may say no more, and 
secondly, that we have so feebly 
and imperfectly presented a few 
glimpses of a most interesting sub- 
ject, we take our leave of these 
mighty men of old of whom we 
have read and thought till they 
seem as well known to us as the 
characters in King Henry IV., 
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or the actors in ‘Ivanhoe.’ The 
pleasure of this acquaintance we 
recommend to all who may have 
taken the trouble to wander with 
us through these pages, assuring 
them that it is no ignis fatuus, no 
lame and impotent conclusion in 
pursuit of which we would engage 
them, but {that the wonders inside 
the caravan immeasurably surpass 
the promise of the wretched canyas 
which we have displayed; in sup- 
port of which assertion let us close 
with these words of Mr. Kenrick: 
“We possess means for ascertaining 
the form, physiognomy, and colour 
of the ancient Egyptians, such 
as no other people has bequeathed 
to us. We find in Greek, Ro- 
man, or British sepulchres only the 
ashes, or at most the skeleton, of 
the occupant; but the Egyptian 
reappears from his grotto, after the 
lapse of 3000 years, with every cir- 
cumstance of life, except life itself.” 


Several learned and _ interesting 
works have been repeatedly refer- 
red to in this and preceding articles 
concerning Egypt. It would be 
painful to take leave of the subject 
without an acknowledgment of the 
information and pleasure which 
have been thence derived by the 
writer; and a reader who may have 
been attracted by the subject would 
hardly forgive the omission, if, after 
exciting a desire for Egyptian lore, 
we should fail to show how it may 
be gratified. 

As giving most graphic pictures 
of the times of old, in a free and 
lucid style, with incidents more 
startling than the most daring ro- 
mancer has imagined, and of an 
interest which never declines, ‘The 
Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians,’ by Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, stands alone. This fascinating 
work is in two series; the first 
containing an Egyptian history, 
with the manners and customs of 
the people generally ; and the second 
being an account of the gods and of 
religious ceremonies, including fu- 
nerals. It is profusely illustrated. 
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Mr. Kenrick, in his work on 
‘Ancient Egypt,’ goes over much 
the same ground as Wilkinson, but 
in a somewhat severer style. His 
division of the subject is most con- 
venient, and he has condensed into 
moderate space a large amount of 
information and inferences. 

The ‘Monumental History of 
Egypt,’ by Mr. Osburn, traces the 
early history from the monuments 
alone or chiefly, and shows that 
there is a concord between the 
Scriptural accounts and chronalogy, 
and the order of events as they have 
been recorded in the sculptures and 
papyri. It contains a full and in- 
teresting account of the hierogly- 
phics, and a detailed explanation 
of the inscription of Rosetta. Its 
narratives and inquiries are enliv- 
ened with most interesting infer- 
ences and suggestions, all bold and 
independent. 

The volume of the Family Li- 
brary on ‘Ancient and Modern 
Egypt,’ by the Rev. M. Russell, is 
a short critical réswmé of the dis- 
coveries as they stood some thirty 
years ago, and of Egypt under 
Mehemet Ali. 

The second volume of Rawlinson’s 
‘Herodotus’ is in itself a repertory 
of Egyptological facts. The notes 
and appendices by the learned 
translator, by his brother Sir H. 
Rawlinson, and by Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, not only illustrate the text, 
but supplement the old historian 
so thoroughly as to make the read- 
ing of the “‘Euterpe” a full study 
of the subject. 

Lastly, we name with reverence 
the exhaustive work of Bunsen, 
‘Egypt's Place in History,’ in which 
the subjects of Egyptian history, 
chronology, theology, and writing 
are discussed. This profound work 
is in five volumes, and must be read 
by veritable students of Egyptology. 

The work of the Prussian Dr. 
Lepsius is known to the writer of 
this paper only at second-hand, but 
in pointing a finger-post toward old 
Egypt his name must be prominently 
written. 


Y 
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MILLY’S FIRST LOVE. 


Wuen Milly Hope was seventeen, 
being a dear, foolish litile girl, she 
naturally thought it was time to 
fall in love. Accordingly she wor- 
shipped Mr. Matthew Warburton. 
She had no young lady friend with 
whom to gossip and giggle, and her 
innocent passion grew in pure and 
sacred silence. A girl’s first love is 
never so truly a poem as when it is 
a song without words; and such was 
Milly’s for Mr. Warburton. 

As to her choice I neither blame 
nor defend it, because it appears to 
me that she had none. Of course 
I do not mean that there was not 
another man in Drayford. There 


was Arthur Mannering, the Rector’s 
son, a heavy, unwholesome-looking 
outh, whose University career had 
tre cut disreputably short, and 
who, was at home simply because 
his ‘zelations: ‘didn’t know where 
on earth to send him,” as they can- 


didly avowed. Little Milly could 
hardly fall in love with Mr. Arthur 
Mannering. There was Dr. Ford, 
but he was fifty-three and wore a 
chestnut wig. There was his assist- 
ant, a meek, little, pink-faced man, 
but he was engaged to a young 
lady in Birmingham. The curate 
was married, and so. were both the 
lawyers. So was one of the three 
bank clerks, another was a mere 
boy, and the third was inconceiva- 
bly ugly. (Milly was not acquaint- 
ed with this trio: I mention them 
only to make my list more com- 
plete.) Therefore I maintain that 
she had no choice, and is not to be 
either commended or condemned 
for her worship of Mr. Matthew 
Warburton. © 

He was decidedly the leading 
man of the place. He was the se- 
cond partner in the Drayford Bank ; 
and Mr. Maitland, the senior, lived 
seven miles away at Langton Grove, 
and was a comparative stranger to 
the townspeople. 

Mr. Warburton was a man of 


nine-and-thirty. Twelve or four 
teen years before, his pretensions 
to good looks had been universally 
acknowledged, and they were y 
considerable at the time of whi 
I write. Unfortunately he had 
grown somewhat stout, and his 
complexion was not as delicately 
pink and white as in old days, the 
former tint a little predominating, 
(Do not for one moment imagine 
him with a red face—the words I 
have used are the very utmost that 
could be said. The face was not 
coarse, though something in it 
somehow suggested the idea of 
possible coarseness.) He was a 
big and decidedly handsome man; 
whose hair, eyesbrows, mustache, 
and whiskers were thick, strong, 
and black; whose aspect was frank, 
easy, and good-tempered (though a 
keen observer might detect the un- 
der-current of violence and_ obsti- 
nacy); who swaggered in his walk 
and talk, and doubtless in his 
thoughts; who was vain of his 
good looks, of his undoubted ability 
as a man of business, and of his 
position at Drayford; and who 
rolled. out his boastful but good- 
natured talk in a cheery bass voice. 
Not much that was heroic: about 
him, and yet I think not at all an 
unlikely hero for a child of seven- 
teen, whose experience of men was 
so remarkably restricted. 

There was not a great deal of so- 
ciety in Drayford, and what there 
was was considerably flavoured 
with tea—a beverage and a style 
of entertainment which, it might 
be surmised, would find little fa- 
your in the eyes of a man like Mr. 
Warburton. But such was not the 
case. He was too practical a man 
to be more than partially blinded by 
his vanity. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to his happiness that he should 
be courted and caressed. He was 
morbidly aware that he was not as 
young as he had been. But among 
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these dowagers, spinsters, old bach- 
elors, and prosy married folks, he 
felt himself the very incarnation of 
youth, health, activity, and good 
jooks. He had horrible misgivings 
that in a.livelier and more brilliant 
circle he might meet with competi- 
tors who would rob him of his sove- 
reignty, label him as middle-aged, 
make fun of him behind his back, 
and hand him over to the dowagers 
as a confirmed old bachelor. Al- 
though his fears were a little ex- 
aggerated there was considerable 
foundation for them, and the fact 
that they were entertained by him 
explains his contentment with the 
insipid calm of Drayford society. 
At least he was its leader; and a 
very gracious and condescending 
autocrat he made. 

If Mr. Matthew Warburton may 
be likened to an amiable and gentle 
lion, roaring loudly but harmlessly 
in Drayford drawing-rooms, then 
might Milly Hope’s aunt, Mrs. 


Rivers, be described as 1st. jackal, 
helping the stately animal to the 


banquets of which he was pleased 
to partake. I mean no disrespect 
to the lady in question. Second in 
Drayford. society to Mr. Warburton 
alone, her tea-parties outshone all 
other tea-parties in splendour, and 
she occasionally rose to the magni- 
ficence of a dinner. It had come 
to be an understood thing that Mr. 
Warburton should look in every 
Tuesday evening, when Mrs. Rivers 
always contrived to get up a rubber, 
In fact the Drayford lion was very 
much at home in that house, and 
came and went pretty much as he 
pleased. He liked the pretty, spa- 
cious drawing-room; he liked Mrs. 
Rivers, a cheery handsome widow 
of fifty-five; he liked the universal 
attention he received, the talk, the 
music. 

And little Milly Hope? I am 
afraid for a long while Mr. War- 
burton never thought of her. Of 
course he was perfectly aware that 
there was an insignificant little girl, 
whom he called “ Miss Milly” if he 
had to speak to her; to whom he 
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nodded familiarly if he met her in 
the street (sending a thrill of plea- 
sure through the bounding little 
heart); with whom he shook hands 
absently, as a matter of course, on 
entering and leaving the room 
(Milly would not have omitted 
that ceremony on any account); 
and that was all. No; if he came 
to Mrs. Rivers’s parties for any 
young lady he came for Bella 
Mannering. 

Bella was the Rector’s daughter, 
tall, slight, with a keen, bold, hand- 
some face. She was. four -and - 
thirty, and for the last eight years 
had been laying snares for Mr. 
Matthew Warburton. Her great 
eyes were as bright and fearless as 
ever, but her face was a little worn. 
Kind Drayford critics remarked 
that though her cheeks were the 
least thought. sunken she always 
had the most becoming colour. 
Hers was a striking face, especiall 
by candle-light, with her big bril- 
liant eyes, her arched brows, her 
blooming. cheeks, and her vividly 
scarlet ‘lips. She could not fairl 
complain of Mr. Warburton, thoug 
the flirtation had lasted so long, 
and had as yet come to nothing. 
She had courted his attentions, and’ 
he had graciously responded—that 
was all. 

Still it was an understood thi 
that Miss Mannering amused an 
pleased the Drayford despot, and 
liked the office. Also, it was an 
established fact that no one knew 
exactly how to turn over the leaves 
of Miss Mannering’s music except 
Mr. Warburton; and her powerful 
contralto voice never rang out so 
triumphantly as when he was lean- 
ing over her, and looking at her 
with eyes which, if not quite as 
big or brilliant, were even more 
fearless than her own. 

Bella Mannering believed that 
the hour of her triumph approached. 
She had never had a rival, and it 
seemed to her, from many. slight 
signs, that the fortress she had so 
patiently besieged would surrender 
at last. She was. not. a bad girl. 
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She did really care for Matthew 
Warburton. And she was grateful— 
she would have gone through fire 
and water for Mrs. Rivers, who had 
given her so many opportunities of 
meeting him. 

It was not a Tuesday evening 
with its unvarying accompaniment 
of whist, but a larger and more 
general gathering. Mr. Warburton, 
Dr. Ford, the curate and his wife, 
and Miss Mannering, had dined 
there, and a few more had made 
their appearance in the evening. 
Bella’s place at dinner had been 
next the banker, and his attentions 
had never been so marked. Now 
that the three gentlemen had left 
Mrs. Rivers’s excellent wine, and 
came steering their way through 
the sprinkling of ladies, it was very 
evident where Mr. Warburton in- 
tended to cast anchor. Bella care- 
lessly swept aside her trailing skirt 
and revealed a low and hitherto 
partially hidden easy-chair. Into 
this he subsided with a broad con- 
tented smile, and resumed the talk 
they had so lately dropped. 

Bella thought the time had come 
for a decisive stroke. Having men- 
tally laid down the general rule 
that too complete submission court- 
ed contempt and defeated its own 
end, she proceeded to apply it to 
her own case. But such an appli- 
cation required the most delicate 
skill. 

Miss Mannering commenced by 
being capricious. Assuming an air 
of cool independence, she was 
haughtily uncertain whether she 
would or would not sing when her 
admirer asked her. He was un- 
doubtedly surprised, and for a 
moment hesitated what to do. 
Bella would have been content 
with the slightest homage on his 
part, as a mere token of some power 
on hers; but she had mistaken 
him. She knew he was not defi- 
cient in common-sense, and she 
imagined that his common-sense 
must in a measure overrule and 
pierce through his vanity. In re- 
‘ality it only limited it. It taught 


him that out of Drayford he might 
be of small account. But amon 
Drayford people he felt himself 
pre-eminent. Utter submission 
would have been Bella’s safest 
weapon. She would never have 
been in such danger of his contempt 
as she was, thus defying him. He 
would have seen in her servility 
only a proof of superior sense. 

His indecision was so momen 
that Bella did not even perceive it, 
His quick eyes roving round the 
room were attracted to little Mill 
sitting lonely on a distant so 
Had she been downright plain he 
would have used her to serve his 
purpose, but he was very well satis- 
fied that his self-banishment from 
Bella’s society, though probably 
wearisome, should not be so dis- 
agreeable as that. And thus it was 
that little Milly was destined to 
teach Miss Mannering how unwise 
it was to trifle with the great Mr, 
Warburton. 

So, politely acquiescing in Bella’s 
refusal to sing (no sooner uttered 
than repented), he rose slowly from 
the easy-chair and strolled across 


’ 


to the little exile on the sofa’ 


Milly’s heart leapt up to meet him, 
and she could hardly believe her 
eyes. He was angry with Miss 
Mannering, of course. And indeed 
it seemed to Milly, though Bella 
was so very superior and beautiful, 
and as nearly worthy of Mr. War- 
burton as any one could be, she had 
not behaved nicely that evening. 
But, the little girl reflected with 
sigh, Mr. Warburton’s coming and 
sitting down, as if he meant to 
talk, was no good—he would soon 
be tired of her, she was so silly; 
and then he would go back to 
Bella, and it would be worse than 
if he had never come, for he would 
always think what a stupid little 
idiot Milly Hope was. 

Still she could not help being 
pleased in spite of her gloomy fore- 
bodings, and her little heart throb- 
bed tumultuously, and the wild 
rose colour came into her cheeks. 
There was a light in her soft grey 
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eyes, and when she looked straight 
up into Mr. Warburton’s face they 
were frightened, rejoicing, and be- 
seeching all at once. He must 
have understood them had he been 
a duller man. He was flattered, 
and it was a new kind of flattery, 
and he said to himself, “By Jove, 
the child is pretty after all!” 

“The child” was pretty—singu- 
larly so when she grew excited and 
lost her shrinking awkward look. 
She had put on a dainty white-and- 
green dress, and had a green rib- 
bon in her golden hair. The col- 
our, unlike poor Bella’s unchanging 
bloom, came and went in her cheeks 
at almost every word, and she had 
a pretty unconscious trick of droop- 
ing her long lashes till a remark 
was made, and then suddenly rais- 
ing her eyes, brimming with light, 
to the speaker’s face. Mr. Warbur- 
ton felt that his exile would not be 
intolerable. 

It was necessary to get up an 
animated. conversation lest any one 
should imagine him bored, so he 
set about his task. With Bella he 
tried to be brilliant, with little 
Milly he only wished to be gentle. 
And he succeeded admirably. He 
subdued his strong voice to its 
softest tones, he smiled his most 
encouraging smile, he listened 
kindly to every word she uttered, 
and she was soon chattering hap- 
pily. But every now and then she 
flashed a quick shy glance of sus- 
picion and inquiry into Mr. War- 
burton’s face, like some slender 
little woodland creature, wild and 
timid, and newly caught. But she 
found nothing but what tended to 
reassure her, and that from no deep- 
laid scheme on her companion’s 
part, but simply because he really 
was good-natured and genial if he 
were suffered to have his own way. 
Milly was likely to meet with plea- 
sant looks when she was feeding 
his vanity so pleasantly, and offer- 
ing the incense of her admiration 
with so innocent a delight in her 
office. 

Bella watched them with eyes at 


once sombre and brilliant. She 
was annoyed and _ disconcerted, 
slightly apprehensive, but not seri- 
ously so. She understood Mr. War- 
burton’s tactics, and though in her 
inmost heart she resented the les- 
son, she fully intended to profit by 
it. For that evening she must en- 
dure in silence; it was impossible 
to pursue her ‘prey to his new re- 
treat. Bella, after the first shock 
of astonishment and disgust, re 
membered herself, and directed her 
glances elsewhere. Yet the dis- 
comfited huntress knew perfectly 
well how the lordly animal, who 
had shaken himself at any rate 
partially free from her toils, was 
ostentatiously displaying his liberty, 
as, superb and sleek, he sunned 
himself in Milly’s tremulous but 
triumphant glances. 

For that evening she must en- 
dure, but when next they met she 
would affect a prompt reconcilia- 
tion, indulge in no more dangerou 
experiments, weave her bonds anew 
around Matthew, and triumph b 
submission. 

She looked for some possible 
relenting in his,face when he bade 
her good-night, though she hardly 
expected her punishment to be so 
quickly over. And it was not. If 
he had not met her glance, Bella 
would have taken it as a slightly 
favourable sign. But even that 
poor consolation was denied her. 
Mr. Warburton looked straight into 
the face which she tried to keep 
perfectly calm, with eyes at once 
keen and indifferent. It was their 
first passage of arms, and Bella 
owned to herself that her antago- 
nist was too strong for her, armed 
with his cool assurance and cased 
in his invulnerable vanity. She 
bit her lip as she saw him bid 
Milly good-night with a gracious 
look and meaning smile, and what 
she was certain was a lingering 
pressure of the shyly responsive 
little hand. 

It was long before either of the’ 
rivals slept that night. Bella was 
kept awake by vexation at her own 
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folly, sudden stabs of jealousy, 
and a cold terror lurking in her 
heart which she dared not clothe 
in words, and tried vainly to ignore. 
But Milly lay on her little white 
bed in a tumult of happiness, with 
throbbing pulses and _ bounding 
heart, pressing her soft hot cheeks 
on the cool pillow, and, fretted by 
her tangled hair, pushing its great 
olden waves from her flushed face. 
ith eager eyes she looked out, 
not into the dim night which 
surrounded her, but into a future 
which was a very fountain of sun- 
light. Nothing but the knowledge 
that only a very slight partition 
divided her from the head of Mrs. 
Rivers’s bed, kept her from breaking 
out in sweet, low, inarticulate sing- 
ing like the warbling of a happy 
bird. ‘So kind, and oh how hand- 
some! So handsome, and oh how 
kind!”—was the burden of her 
thoughts as she fell asleep ; and she 
took up the glad refrain when the 
morning sunlight bathed her in its 
earliest radiance, as if there had 
never been a pause in it at all. 
The child was as bewildered in her 
happiness as if to one who had had 
day-dreams of diamonds were sud- 
denly flung the Koh-i-Noor. 

Milly and Bella alike looked 
eagerly forward to their next meet- 
ing with Mr. Warburton. Milly, in 
her happy hopefulness, was inclined 
to make it a final test. If he went 
back to his old allegiance, she 
would understand—how the little 
heart fluttered and sank at the 
mere idea!—that he had never 
really wavered in it. But if he 
came to her again—oh that san- 
guine, joyful “if” !—she would be- 
lieve that he had cast the old bonds 
aside for ever. Naturally, there- 
fore, she anticipated the great mo- 
ment with a quivering intensity of 
expectation. 

Bella, though anxious and ex- 
cited, was more moderate alike in 
hope and fear. She did not under- 
value the importance of the meet- 
ing, but she felt that it would not 
be absolutely decisive. If Matthew 


Warburton came back to her, she 
was fully determined that he should 
leave her side no more. She did 
not expect him to yield; all ghe 
wanted now was that he should 
give her an opportunity of yielding, 
If he went to Milly again without 
affording her the slightest chance 
of holding out the olive-branch, she 
would look upon the matter as seri- 
ous, upon the gulf between them 
as dangerously wide ; but she would 
not even then despair. She knew 
Matthew Warburton well enough to 
understand that, once offended, he 
would like to see the offender fairly 
in. the dust at his feet before he 
granted his pardon. Bella would 
rather have liked the same thing 
herself. Could a sudden stroke of 
fortune have made her rich and in- 
dependent, she would not have 
been thoroughly happy without 
Matthew Warburton. But — she 
would dearly have liked to humble 
him first. 

Tuesday evening came. Bella 
was superb in a flowing black silk— 
gleams of scarlet at her throat, and 
in her jet-black hair. She swept 
up the room, her queenly head 
thrown back, her great eyes flash- 
ing and dilated, her lips a little 
compressed. ‘“‘Why, Bella, my 
dear, how magnificent you look to 
night!” cried placid Mrs. Rivers. 
So thinks little Milly. Her fancies 
in the matter of dress are kept 
within proper bounds by her aunt, 
but she, too, has done her best to 
look well, wearing a dress of pale 
blue, which, lacking the silken 
lustre of Miss Mannering’s, yet 
falls in softer and more gr 
folds. 

“Mr. Warburton.” : 

The Drayford hero advances 
with his usual air of superb self- 
confidence, shakes hands with Mrs. 
Rivers, shakes hands with Bella and 
the others, and turns to Milly with 
a smile anda glance which seem to 
link this meeting with the parting 
of two or three days before. 

Bella turns away with a heart 
brimming with bitterness. Mr. 
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Warburton begins to talk to his 
hostess; but, from time to time, he 
appeals by word or look to happy 
Milly. Tea coming in makes mat- 
ters rather worse. Milly is always 
her aunt’s deputy at the urn, and 
Mr. Warburton proves himself the 
most devoted of squires. Through 
the whole of that weary tea-time, 
Bella, putting a strong constraint 
upon herself, sat in apparently 
smiling indifference, and keenly 
studied her faithless admirer all 
the time. Was he acting a part, or 
was he—was it possible he could 
be ?—in earnest in his new devyo- 
tion? She could glean nothing 
from his face. And indeed it was 
not likely. Had she arrived at any 
definite certainty she would have 
been more advanced than Mr. War- 
burton himself. 

He was honestly not quite sure 
what he intended or wanted. He 
was fascinated with the innocent 
frankness of his new love. He 
was strongly inclined to throw Miss 
Mannering over altogether, and— 
well, why shouldn’t he marry little 
Milly? He might do worse. He 
did not mean to live and die a 
bachelor, and it was time to think 
of bringing a wife home to the 
pompous red-brick house in the 
High Street. Why not little 
Milly? Only, you see, his long 
flirtation with Milly’s rival had 
made a certain impression upon 
him. Well, there was no hurry. And, 
meanwhile, there was one thing he 
saw plainly, that it could do no 
harm, and would certainly be plea- 


sant to him, if, with Miss Hope’s- 


assistance, he gave Miss Mannering 
another lesson in manners. 

Ithink I hear a. chorus of young 
ladies’ voices denouncing him as a 
brute. 

A brute? No doubt he was, as 
the term is often used. Yet was 
it altogether Mr. Warburton's fault ? 
For fifteen years he had been 
courted and worshipped in Dray- 
ford, and had he had a humble 
opinion of himself he must have 
had it all to himself. Had not 


Bella done much to foster the in- 
ordinate vanity and serene. con- 
tempt which so humiliated her 
now ? 

He had received the worst. pos- 
sible training. It is true that no 
training, as far as one can see, 
could have made him an exalted 
specimen of humanity. His tastes 
were not refined—his feelings were 
not delicate. Not only had he no 
spark of the old chivalrous spirit, 
but I cannot conceive the power 
which could have made him even 
understand its nature or believe 
that any man living could really 
be animated by it. Men were 
humbugs when they wrote or 
spoke in any different fashion to 
what he felt in his honesty. He 
had no reverence for women, nor, 
for that matter, much respect. 

Yet, after a fashion, he was hon- 
ourable. What he considered the 
most important thing on the face 
of the earth was Matthew Warbur- 
ton’s word. I cannot imagine the 
temptation which would have in- 
duced him to swerve from that. 
Had he pledged it to Bella Man- 
nering, little Milly, though she had 
been ten times as innocently attrac 
tive, could not have made him un- 
faithful for one moment. * 

Unluckily it was only the abso- 
lute word, written or spoken, that 
he reverenced, and he did not in 
this case consider himself any- 
thing but a free man. Even Bella 
felt that she could hardly re- 
proach him. A more delicate sense 
of honour might have felt some- 
thing of a bond, but Mr. Matthew 
Warburton arose and shook him- 
self like Samson, and like Samson 
found himself unfettered. So he 
pondered, tending ever towards one 
decision. 

Bella waited for her chance till 
after tea. She was occasionally a 
whist-player — Milly never. She 
determined to be one of the quar- 
tette that night, and fortune fa- 
voured her, for she was Matthew 
Warburton’s partner. But it was 
no use. Her glances, which of old 
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could bring him from the other 
side of the room, now seemed to 
fall short even when darted across 
the card-table. She played weli— 
he took it as a matter of course. 
She trumped his best card and 
he glanced indifferently at it, and 
then suffered his roving eyes to 
wander where Milly sat near the 
window, talking to the curate’s 
wife, who hooked away at her 
crochet with a pleased smile on her 
faded face. 

Mr. Warburton, bringing his eyes 
back rather suddenly, caught some- 
thing of the stormy blackness of 
Bella’s watchful glance. He bent 
his face a little over the cards he 
was sorting, and hid a half-smile. 
“* Amiable—very,” he said to him- 
self; ‘a nice sort of look to meet 
a man when he comes home in the 
evening.” And he tossed down his 
first card, and flashed one quick 
glance to the group by the window 
again. 

He joined it when the card- 
playing was over. Bella lingered 
by the table, absently turning up 
card after card, as if in some mys- 
terious way she hoped to find her 
fortune written there. She felt 
helpless and rather hopeless. If 
Mr. Warburton’s glances had sought 
hers, even in malicious triumph, 
she would have welcomed them as 
indications that at any rate he 
thought of her. But they never 
did. He was either acting or feel- 
ing the most complete indiffer- 
ence. 

Bella reached out her hand to one 
card which lay a little apart from the 
rest, face downwards on the green 
cloth. She turned it up, and it 
was the Queen of Hearts. Was it an 
omen ora mockery ? Bella looked 
fiercely at the painted simpering 
face, and the hand primly holding 
the invariable flower. “You are 
better off than I am,” she thought. 
“ At any rate, you’ve got the knave 
and king to play off against each 
other : I’ve only one, andI declare 
I don’t know which he is; though 
I rather think—knave !” 
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She flung the unfortunate queen 
down, and glancing after her saw 
that she lay among those already 
turned up, with the king at her 
feet. “Come,” said Bella bitterly, 
“there’s Milly’s fortune at any 
rate.” 

Miss Mannering had naturally 
had enough of the cards since she 
read them in this gloomy fashion. 
She went across to Mrs. Rivers, and 
joined in the conversation that lady 
was having with the curate. 

Another evening of triumph for 
Milly. But when it was over, the 
little maiden was too tired to lie 
awake and think of her hero. She 
was rather ashamed of herself that 
her sleep was not even broken by 
any dreams of him. 

Neither was the morrow without 
its share of happiness. Milly, going 
out for a walk, met Mr. Warburton 
near the Rectory. He sauntered 
some little distance by her side, 
and then regretted when he looked 
at his watch that he could not go 
any further. Milly regretted it too, 
as he parted from her with an un- 
necessarily lingering pressure of the 
hand. Nevertheless she went the 
rest of the way, feeling as if her 
heart and feet were so light that 
the one was in Paradise and the 
other scarcely touched the ground. 
Bella, gloomily looking from the 
Rectory window, thought the place 
of meeting had been purposely se- 
lected to torture her. She watched 
them in bitterness of heart. But 
I think her feelings would have 
been tenfold more bitter could she 
have known what was indeed the 
truth that neither Matthew nor 
Milly had so much as remembered 
the fact of her existence. 

Still there was to be one brief 
gleam of apparent sunshine for 
poor Bella. Sunday had come in 
the interval, bringing a fresh cup 
of humiliation for her reluctant 
lips. Mrs. Rivers and Milly were 
both at church in the morning, and 
Mr. Warburton was not. But in the 
afternoon Milly was alone in their 
pew, and Mr. Warburton was in his ; 
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and.service being over, he joined 
her in the porch, and in the sight 
of all the congregation walked 
home with her, carrying her prayer- 
book. 

Bella had taken the organist’s 
duty during his temporary absence ; 
and as she stood rolling up her 
music and putting on her gloves, a 
meek little Drayford spinster came, 
and, after shaking hands with her 
and inquiring after her mamma 
(Mrs. Mannering being an invalid), 
proceeded to inquire if there wasn’t 
something between Mr. Warburton 
and Milly Hope. 

“‘Mamma is much as usual, thank 
you,” said Bella, with a grandly 
lowering face. “As to Mr. War- 
burton and Milly, I fear I cannot 
give you any information. It’s not 
my business, and I am not their 
confidante. And [ hardly think, 
Miss Wilkinson, that church is ex- 
actly the place——” 

“Oh, my dear, no! My dear, I 
am very sorry—it was exceedingly 
thoughtless of me. I’m sure I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said Bella, with 
undiminished stateliness. But the 
little spinster went away in a very 
unhappy frame of mind, and ready 
to burst out crying. To have been 
rebuked by the Rector’s daughter 
for talking about such things there 
—it was dreadful—it was like in- 
curring the censure of the Church! 
To think that Bella should have 
taken it so/ But when poor little 
Miss Wilkinson came somewhat to 
herself, she drew her inferences 
pretty correctly from the fact that 
Bella had taken it so; and it was 
speedily the common talk of Dray- 
ford how “Mr. Warburton had 
jilted Bella Mannering, and she 
was so mad about it she was ready 
to poison him and Milly Hope to- 
gether.” 

Bella solemnly determined she 
would not go to Mrs. Rivers’s house 
again; but when the time came she 
could not stay away. Accordingly 
she went. Mr. Warburton came 
late, and whether anything of the 


rumours had reached him, and he 
wished to stop the flood of Dray- 
ford gossip a little, or whether Milly 
looked rather too triumphantly con- 
fident that he was coming to her, 
and he who had emancipated himself 
from Miss Mannering’s tyranny did 
not choose to be paraded as a cap- 
tive by ‘that child,” as he had 
called her, certain it is that, his 
greetings over, he resumed his old 
place by Bella’s side. Milly saw it 
with a sudden incredulous despair. 
He had not meant anything, then 
—he had liked Bella best all the 
time; she had been foolish, and he 
would laugh at her if he knew; 
and she hated him,—no, she loved 
him, and her dream was over, and 
her heart would break! She did 
not take her lesson even with Bella’s 
fortitude. The very utmost she 
could do was to refrain from burst- 
ing into a flood of childish tears. 

Bella was too doubtful to dare to 
be triumphant. She distrusted this 
tardy return, which had no warmth 
of reconciliation in it. She did 
her best, however, to welcome the 
truant. She tried to talk as in old 
times (only a fortnight before, but 
it seemed ages), still it was with a 
heart that sank lower and lower 
every minute. Formerly she had 
felt that he liked to talk to her, 
that he was amused and pleased: 
now, say what she would, she in- 
stinctively felt that she had not 
awakened his interest. She fought 
with the valour of a forlorn-hope, 
but with the conviction that it was 
useless. She was not surprised 
when he answered absently, and 
his eyes went with a sort of pity- 
ing amusement to drooping little 
Milly. 

It was very hard, Bella thought. 
She had loved Matthew so long, so 
very long. It was her last hope, 
and Milly had her life before her. 
And knowing nothing of the child’s 
foolish secret worship, Miss Man- 
nering supposed she had never 
thought of Mr. Warburton till the 
evening he went across and sat by 
her side on the sofa. ‘“ Her vanity 
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is flattered; she does not really 
love him,” she thought; “the 
game is not utterly lost perhaps 
even now.” 

But I think she would have 
thrown up her cards could she 
have looked into Mr. Warburton’s 
heart, and understood the meaning 
of his serenely gracious smile. He 
had not known what he felt or 
wished at first. He had almost 
fancied that he cared for Bella, 
when really it was only that he 
was used to her. Her doom was 
sealed, and his heart pierced to the 
core, when Milly looked .up into his 
face with her glad beseeching smile. 
He was dull in matters of feeling, 
and had not understood then, but 
he knew what he wanted clearly 
enough now; and meant to have 
it without more delay. 

“Well, we may as well have our 
rubber,” said Mrs. Rivers, ‘“ Dr. 
Ford?’ The Doctor bowed as- 
sent. ‘“ And,” she glanced irreso- 
lutely at Bella and Miss Wilkinson, 
“ Bella, will you play ?” 

‘“‘T shall be very happy.” (Miss 
Wilkinson was rather sorry. She 
liked. playing whist with Doctor 
Ford.) 

“And Mr. Warburton—that will 
be——” 

““Thank you, no,” said Matthew. 
“Tve been busy all day. Im 
rather tired, and,” he glanced at 
his watch, “I fear I must go 
early.” 

Bella was thunderstruck. The 
idea of such a calamity had never 
entered her head. However, there 
was no help for it. Miss Wilkin- 
son took the vacant place readily 
enough. Bella could have cried 
with vexation and spite, but she 
controlled herself with a violent 
effort, and the game began. 

Milly had heard Mr, Warburton’s 
refusal to play, and the woe-begone 
little face had brightened. But it 
clouded again when he lingered 
watching the first hand. Perhaps 
he would stay there looking at them 
a little while and then go. She was 
in an agony of hope and fear. 
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Card after card fell—would he 
never come away? Yes! yes! yes! 
he was coming, lounging across the 
room in his own superb style. The 
low chair by Milly’s side creaked ag 
he dropped into it, and she was in 
Paradise once more. 

“You look very melancholy to- 
night,” said the gentleman. 

“No,” and the little lady shook © 
her head. ‘‘ No—indeed.” 

Mr. Warburton only smiled. 

“Shall you have to go away very 
early ?” she asked. It was the 
subject uttermost in her mind, 
and she could think of nothing 
else to say. 

“Not very; unless I go for a 
moonlight walk.” 

““ Oh—are you going ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

Another “Oh!” and “What 
made you talk about it, then ?” 

“Because it’s just the night for 
it if any one felt inclined.” 

“Ts moonlight, then?” said 
Milly, looking across at the win- 
dows. 

Mr. Warburton laughed. ‘“ Why, 
of course it’s moonlight—a splen- 
did moon. I say,” lowering his 
voice, ‘what do you say, Milly— 
will you come out on the balcony 
and see, eh ?” 

Bella, wearily whist-playing, saw 
them cross the room and disappear 
behind the curtain. She would 
have cheerfully given ten years of 
her life to have been able to see 
beyond ‘it. And if she had paid 
the price, and followed them, I 
think she would have cried out in 
utter bitterness of soul, ‘Take all 
the rest, and let me lie down at 
once |” 

For the safe shelter scarcely 
reached, she would have seen a 
strong arm round a slender waist, a 
slight form which, swaying; yielded 
as it was drawn, and a proud head 
bent to whisper what, for manner, 
might have been a royal declara- 
tion of love. Milly answered it 
neither by word nor look, only 
drew a little closer to her lover’s 
side. But when, in answer +o his 
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pleadings, the golden-haired head 
was raised a little, the delicate 
flower-like lips and cheeks were 
ressed to the handsome black- 
whiskered face which was stooping 
over her. 

It soon went back, leaning on 
Mr. Warburton’s elaborate shirt- 
front as if that were its natural 
resting-place. And ‘then Milly 
whispered . . . No; I won’t tell you 
what she said. It’s no business of 
yours. And if she talked nonsense 
Mr. Warburton set her the example, 
and he was old enough to know 
better. So if you like to blame 
him you may, though I shall not 
join even in that, for I think Mr. 
Matthew Warburton never did a 
wiser thing in his life than he 
did in that five minutes on the 
balcony. . 

(By the way, there was some- 
thing I wanted to say about that 
moon, for I like to be accurate. 
Milly thought it was “lovely,” 
and Mr. Warburton, as we know, 
described it as “splendid.” But 
I do not myself think it was very 
remarkable; in fact I should have 
said not full, and certainly a little 
misty. We have all seen the moon 
shedding such a flood of keen radi- 
ance that the landscape seems to 
wear a veil of transparent snow. 
But on this occasion there was 
nothing of the kind. I really 
think the utmost that could be 
said for it would be that it was 
like Mr. Birdofredum Sawin’s star, 
“a middlin’ shiny one.” But then 
I did not view it from that bal- 
cony.) 

Mrs. Rivers’s gilt clock ticked 
steadily, totally ignoring the fact 
that outside the window the min- 
utes, marked by fond whispers and 
beating hearts, were going like 
lightning; while within, measured 
by the monotonous fall of the cards 
on the green cloth, they dragged 
wearily on. 

Matthew was stroking Milly’s 
rippling hair, and with all the soul 
he possessed looking into her eyes. 
She drew her face a little away, 
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and laid her soft cheek against his 
hand in a mute caress. 

“*T must go now, Milly,” he said. 

And Milly said, ‘‘ Please—please.” 
Can you wonder that after so elo- 
quent and convincing a speech Mr. 
Warburton should have remained 
at least ten minutes longer ? 

But at last he did go. Parting 
from her with a long embrace, kiss- 
ing the soft lips and the tremulous 
eyelids and the little hands, he with- 
drew the curtain for a moment, 
stepped into the drawing-room, and 
walked coolly up to the card-players. 

“Good-night, Mrs. Rivers—I’m 
off,” he said. She took her eyes 
from the king of trumps for a mo- 
ment, and returned his ‘“ Good- 
night :” ‘ Good-night, Ford—you 
won’t walk home with me, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Thank you, no,” said the gaunt 
serious doctor; “I must finish my 

me.” 

“Yours takes some time to play,” 
said Matthew; “ Good-night, Miss 
Wilkinson.” Then he looked over 
Bella’s hand: ‘‘ Well, Miss Manner- 
ing, and are you playing your cards 
pretty successfully ?” 

Seeing that Mr. Matthew Warbur- 
ton knew perfectly well that for 
his sake, and his only, Bella had 
joined the game, and while she was 
thus cruelly trapped, he had been 
making love to her rival a few yards 
away, it was a mean and ungener- 
ous speech. The man who loved 
Milly, and whom Milly loved, owght 
to have been incapable of finding 
pleasure in pricking sensitive Bella 
with a taunting little jest. But he 
was not. I am more angry with 
him for that, I think, than for any- 
thing else. 

“T don’t know,” the girl replied, 
with a flash in her lowering eyes; 
“some games are only played for 
amusement, and one does not 
trouble one’s self about the end. 

“Oh, is that it?” said Matthew; 
“well, so much the better if you 
are losing—it sounds rather like a 
loser’s speech;” and he held out 
his hand, which she just touched 
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with the tips of her reluctant fingers 
—and so he departed. 

Little Milly watched her oppor- 
tunity, stole across from the win- 
dow, and went silently to her own 
room. When they had finished 
their game, the whist-players heard 
that Miss Hope was tired, and had 
gone to bed. 

The truth was, she did not want 
to talk that night. She even made 
up her mind to pretend to be sound 
asleep when her aunt should come 
in to kiss her. The dreadful hypo- 
crite rehearsed a little beforehand, 
and did it very well—so naturally, 
indeed, that she had done the real 
thing long before Mrs. Rivers came 
in with her carefully-shaded candle. 

All this happened in May, and 
it was now nearly the end of Sep- 
tember. Every one in Drayford 
knew the result of that evening’s 
inspection of the moon. The Man- 


nerings had been ten weeks at 
Brighton, and were just home again. 
‘Bella looked better for her change,” 
the gossips said. She was statelier 


than ever, but had a tired look 
about her eyes, and her temper was 
a little uncertain,—sometimes very 
gentle, so that its sad humility 
seemed out of harmony with her 
queenly bearing—sometimes fretful 
and sullen. 

Mrs. Rivers was sorry for the dis- 
appointed girl, and Bella seemed 
to bear no malice, but came and 
went as of old. To Milly she was 
less variable than to others, almost 
always kind, but with a certain 
coldness, keeping her, and, still 
more, Matthew, at arm’s length. 

Mrs. Rivers might be sorry for 
Bella, but she could not help being 
glad that her niece was provided 
for. She could leave the child 
something when she died, but the 
larger part of her income would 
revert to her husband’s family, and 
Milly was her sister’s daughter. 
So, apart from her liking for Mr. 
Warburton, she was_ naturally 
pleased that her little girl should 
have secured the best match in 
Drayford. 
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Nevertheless she had at first ob- 
jected to a positive engagement. 
She hoped Milly knew her own 
mind, and would not change; 
still she had a feeling that the help- 
less motherless girl ought to have 
a certain amount of freedom se- 
cured to her. ‘She is too young,” 
urged Mrs. Rivers to the imperious 
and impatient wooer—‘“‘ only seven- 
teen last February—she is too young 
to be married—too young to pledge 
herself finally, You must give her 
time.” 

Mr. Warburton did not see that, 
and tried to put Mrs. Rivers down 
with a strong hand. But the placid 
lady proved surprisingly obstinate. 
Then he changed his tactics, and 
made concessions with an immense 
amount of fuss and- parade. Mrs, 
Rivers accepted them gratefully, 
and discovered, too late, that he 
had hardly yielded-anything at all. 

Milly’s birthday was the 19th. 
Mr. Warburton suggested that there 
could be no possible objection to 
their marriage then. ‘“ Lent,” said 
Mrs. Rivers. Matthew gulped down 
a strong word about Lent. ‘Well, 
then,” he said, ‘‘as soon after Easter 
as could be managed.” After a 
prolonged debate, Mrs. Rivers yield- 
ed. If, when the New Year came, 
Milly had not changed her mind, 
it might be considered a settled 
thing. ‘And if she does, I’m to 
grin, and bear it, eh?’ said Mr. 
Warburton. “Yes,” said Mrs, 
Rivers, looking up with a smile at 
the jolly handsome face; “you 
must grin, and bear it.” Matthew 
said it was very hard. 

Milly thought it was extremely 
absurd when she was told of it, 
and was rather indignant on Mat- 
thew’s account. “As if I could 
ever change,” she had whispered— 
“as if I could ever change!” 

And Mr. Warburton tossed his 
head slightly back, with a broad 
smile of pleasure at her words, and 
amusement at Mrs. Rivers’s folly. 
““My dear girl, do you suppose I 
was afraid?’ “I never will,” she 
persisted; ‘Matthew, I never 
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will!” And that was how they 
settled the question of Milly’s free- 
dom. 

Mrs. Rivers had gathered up all 
her energy for her one protest, and 
that being made, she drifted on in 
her usually placid passive way. As 
she sincerely wished for the match, 
and as she thought her niece really 
did seem to be sure of herself, she 
only faintly remonstrated when Mr, 
Warburton altogether ignored their 
covenant, and behaved on every oc- 
casion as if it were already a settled 
and positive thing. Indeed, after 
a few weeks the original treaty was 
almost totally forgotten. Bella per- 
haps remembered it. And Milly 
used merrily to threaten her big 
lover now and then, that if he 
wasn’t very good she would change 
her mind before New Year’s Day. 
At which capital joke they both in- 
variably laughed. 

As I have said, the summer was 
ebbing fast. It was the end of 
September, and stray leaves began 
to flicker softly from the trees, the 
freshness of all verdure was gone, 
and the fields were grey stubble 
which had been golden corn. When 
next the summer came round, Milly 
thought, as she looked out at the 
warm, rich, yet mournful autumn 
landscape—when next the leaves 
came out and the flowers bloomed, 
she would be married. Before the 
little copses were blue with hya- 
cinths—but she would have time 
to go and pick some primroses as 
Milly Hope, and then—did married 
ladies ever go out and pick prim- 
roses, she wondered? She rather 
thought not. And of course she 
would go out for walks with Mat- 
thew then, and she did not think 
he ever picked wild flowers. Well, 
she would have a last scramble in 
the Drayford woods, get a last nose- 
gay from the hedgerows, and from 
the height of her approaching dig- 
nity and happiness look back with 
that mixture of scorn and pity and 
yearning to the simple childhood 
which had .passed away for ever. 
Milly thought of it as if it were 
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some little old-fashioned frock or 
ornament, once dearly prized, now 
altogether outgrown, absurd, impos- 
sible to put on, yet regarded a little 
sadly and tenderly by the young 
fashionably-dressed lady, who felt 
with a curious kind of pain that, 
though the world was before her 
and a thousand changes might 
come, there was one that could 
never be. Never could she change 
again into the simple artless little 
creature who knew no _ passion 
either of joy or sorrow, who loved 
her aunt and her nursemaid, and 
later, her governess, and liked to 
have bread and treacle for her tea. 
No, Milly reflected, half smiling, 
half sighing, all that was over for 
ever 

She had been very happy through 
the past summer—passionately, tri- 
umphantly, excitedly happy. Mr. 
Warburton’s future wife was an 
important personage in Drayford. 
Milly had been caressed and made 
much of where of old she had been 
ignored. And Matthew’s good 
temper had been unvarying. Never 
had she seen the faintest flash of 
displeasure in his eyes except once, 
when he took it into his obstinate 
head that some one had slighted 
her. Then indeed he had raged, 
and Milly had had to soothe him 
with many innocent little artifices. 
But a woman delights in a lion-like 
fierceness, if to her the lion is a 
lamb. 


But—I verily believe that word 
“but” was made to come in at the 
end of descriptions of felicity— 
there was one tiny flaw in Milly’s 


great happiness. She had not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. Matthew 
Warburton was the first and high- 
est of men. Indeed she considered 
him an absolutely perfect man. 
But she wished men in general 
could be altered in one or two little 
things. ° 

Matthew Warburton since that 
moonlight night petted her, fondled 
her, loaded her with presents, but 
did not see that he was bound to 
be polite to her. He had no natural 
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courtesy ; his politeness was donned 
for company; it was irksome and 
chilling to him, so that of course it 
was flung aside when he was with 
his future wife. Milly could not 
have defined what it was. pained 
her, but something jarred upon her 
finer feelings. It was a pleasure to 
wait on her lord and master in little 
ways, and yet she was angry with 
herself because of a certain irrita- 
tion which she felt in so waiting. 
Mr. Warburton took such attentions 
as a matter of course, and saved 
his politeness for other young 
ladies while he gave his love to 
Milly. 

After all, do not we see a good 
many husbands who do exactly the 
same? Unreasonable little Milly, to 
want both love and courtesy. 

I remember hearing once how 
the principle was thoroughly car- 
ried out at a young mechanic’s 
wedding. The bride came with 
one bridesmaid, both decked out 
in what finery they could manage. 
The ceremony being over, and the 
names duly signed in the vestry, 
the bridegroom, with the greatest 
politeness, offered his. arm, not to 
the bride, but to the bridesmaid, 
and conducted her out of church. 
Of course he preferred his wife, who 
came meekly at the couple’s heels, 
but then she was his wife, and the 
other was a strange young lady, and 
as such entitled to the benefit of his 
company manners. 

Matthew Warburton was guided 
by the same feeling, though it was 
hardly probable he would follow it 
out so logically. Milly supposed it 
was natural to all men, and that 
Dr. Ford’s prim little pink-faced as- 
sistant was free and easy with the 
young lady at Birmingham. 

The last Tuesday in that Septem- 
ber Bella Mannering made her ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Rivers’s drawing- 
room. And following Bella Manner- 
ing came a young man. 

A grave, quiet young man, who 
had a pale face and a thoughtful 
manner, and who stood silently by 
Miss Mannering while she explain- 
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ed that they had met Mr. Eversley 
at Brighton, and he was staying 
with them for a few days, and the 

were sure Mrs. Rivers wouldn’t 
mind. And Mrs. Rivers 
hastened to assure her that not 
only did she not.mind, but that 
she was charmed to make Mr. Ever- 
sley’s acquaintance, and the pair 
shook hands. A general introduc- 
tion followed, and everybody looked 
curiously at Mr. Eversley, and Mr, 
Eversley looked at every one a little 
absently. He was not shy, onl 

very quiet. He talked _ readil 

enough, in a voice which, though 
very pleasant, was extremely low. 
After a while he found himself near 
Milly as she sat at the tea-table 
Mr. Warburton had not yet arrived, 
and the little tea-maker was rather 
solitary. Perhaps even dull Dray- 
ford folks had discovered that young 
ladies who are waiting for their 
lovers are not the liveliest of com- 
pany. It would have been unrea- 
sonable to expect a sparkling flow of 
small talk from Hero, for instance, 
when with straining eyes she looked 
out across the waves. 

But Mr. Eversley was not aware 
of any tie between Milly and Mr, 
Warburton, nor indeed of that gen- 
tleman’s existence; so, bravely ap- 
proaching her where she sat in- 
trenched behind the big tray, he 
offered his services if he could be of 
any use. 

Six months earlier Milly would 
have been confused and bewildered, 
but the engaged young lady was 
rather more self-possessed. ‘Oh, 
thank you,” she said, “you might 
give me those cups.” 

He did. Then he filled up the 
teapot for her. “ Aunt Rivers will 
not have the tea brought into the 
room and handed round ; she likes to 
see it made,” said Milly. 

“Don’t you?” said Mr. Eversley, 
as he tried to see through the steam 
whether the teapot was full “I 
think it is much nicer.” 

“Only no one does it now,” said 
Milly. 

“Which makes us appreciate 
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your kindness the more. Why are 
you so anxious to be exactly like 
everybody else ?” 

Under her directions he fetched 
and carried several cups for the 
assembled spinsters and dowagers. 
But after a time, the demand for 
tea and cake and thin bread-and- 
butter having subsided, he sat down 
by Milly and began to talk. 

Seeing him more closely; she 
presently made the discovery that 
Mr. Eversley was by no means so 
oung as she had imagined from 
ber first. glance at his beardless 
face. Probably the  candle-light 
had helped the brief illusion. Now 
that he was so near her, Milly saw 
that he was somewhat worn—that 
there were faint suggestions of hol- 
lows in cheek and temple, and ‘a 
lot of tiny little wrinkles,” as she 
said to herself, at the corners of the 
bright gentle eyes. But he had a 
quantity of soft brown hair, which 
he wore rather too long to be 
fashionable, and the smooth silken 
waves looked very youthful indeed. 

Mr. John Eversley had a pleasant 


though rather a melancholy face. 
He seemed marked out by nature 
as a sort of .amateur father confes- 


sor. You felt a curious impulse to 
tell him all your secrets when you 
looked at the soft inquiring eyes, 
the mouth formed for gentlest 
speech if speech were needed, if not, 
for kindly silence, and whose lips 
seemed incapable of laugh or sneer. 

He was the son. of a clergyman 
named Lisle. He had gone out to 
India as a young man, and had 
come back after two years, so ill 
he was hardly expected to live. 
Wandering to and fro in his aim- 
less, gentle way on the. parade at 
Ventnor, the young fellow had at- 
tracted the attention of a solitary 
old officer who was also wintering 
there. Colonel Eversley made in- 
quiries about John Lisle ; found he 
had known his uncle in old times ; 
introduced himself to the. young 
man; was fascinated by him, as 
every one was who knew him ; made 
John move from his lodgings to 
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the house where he had established 
himself; planned tours in which his 
new friend was to be his companion ; 
and finally, when the spring-time 
came, and Lisle began to talk about 
going away, and, since his health 
was a little re-established, seeking 
something to do, it appeared that 
Colonel Eversley could not part 
with him. “Tm all alone in the 
world,” he said, “I buried my 
boy seventeen years ago, and he 
was the last of all. You had bet- 
ter stay with me, John, and ‘take 
his place. No one has any claim 
on me. What.do you say? Can 
you put up with a fretful, fidgety 
old fellow, eh ?” 

John thought he could. Mr. 
Lisle; who was anything but a rich 
man, and who had mourned over 
his boy’s dark prospects, looked 
upon the wealthy Colonel Eversley 
as a messenger sent by Providence 
to rescue John from his perplexi- 
ties. It was not like waiting for 
dead men’s shoes, either. Young 
Lisle stepped at once into the pleas- 
ant. position of the Colonel’s son. 
The old man took every. oppor- 
tunity of making it clearly. under- 
stood among his acquaintance that 
his youmg friend would inherit 
every shilling he had to leave—no 
inconsiderable fortune. 

So the two had roamed about in 
France and Italy. John almost 
worshipped the grand old Colonel, 
and felt a son’s sorrow when he 
laid his adopted father in the grave. 
Perhaps no ‘clause in the will gave 
him more pleasure than that which 
bound him to assume the name of 
Eversley. 

He had met the Mannerings at 
Brighton, and had made friends 
with the Rector. When they asked 
him down to Drayford, being an 
idle man, he came. But he hesi- 
tated a little before he accepted the 
invitation. He wished to please 
Mr. Mannering, who was evidently 
anxious he should come. He had 
never been at Drayford, but he had 
an unpleasant remembrance of its 
name. 
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Before he went to India a situa- 
tion had been found for his only 
brother in the Drayford Bank. 
Owing to some negligence on the 
part of one of his superiors, the 
young ‘man, who was terribly jin 
debt, had been sorely tempted and 
had fallen. Of course he intended 
to make all right. Equally of 
course, he could not. His ruin 
was imminent, nay, inevitable. 
But a friend to whom he confessed 
his madness contrived to save him 
from its darkest consequences. His 
generous help and strenuous exer- 
tions were'in a great measure suc- 
cessful. The matter was hushed 
up, and young Lisle went away. 
People knew there was something 
mysterious about his sudden depar- 
ture; but though there were many 
rumours there was no certainty, 
and the talk died out in time. 

It was all over when John came 
home ill. George had gone to 
Canada, the generous friend had 
been repaid—only Mr. Lisle knew 
at what cost, for he buried the 
secret of his younger son’s misdeeds 
in even more than his accustomed 
silence. John knew that some- 
thing had gone very wrong during 
George’s stay at Drayfords but had 
never chosen to ask for particu- 
lars which must be as painful for 
him to hear as for his father to 
relate. 

It was the remembrance of this 
old trouble which had made John 
hesitate about accepting Mr. Man- 
nering’s urgent invitation. But he 
did not hesitate long. “I can do 
no harm,” he reflected; “the whole 
thing is gone by—was gone by be- 
fore ever the Mannerings went 
there. Nothing about me can in 
any way recall my brother to 
people’s minds—we are not a bit 
alike,”—his thoughts flashed from 
his melancholy reflection in the 
mirror to a bright fair florid face; 
“and as to names, no one will have 
the least reason for supposing Mr. 
John Eversley to be related to Mr. 
George Lisle. Tl go.” And thus 
it came to pass that he found him- 


self by Milly’s tea-table that Sep- 
tember evening. 

He talked softly and fluently 
about books and music, and after a 
time slid into a description of some 
of his travels; but it was curious 
to note, whatever the subject, how 
rarely he said “I,”—it was always 
“‘a friend of mine,” or “the people 
at such a place.” Milly listened, 
well pleased, but as she listened 
she looked from time to time at 
the door. It opened at last and 
her lover appeated. John stopped 
in the middle of a sentence to fol- 
low the direction of her eager eyes. 
His own rested on the big hand- 
some man who was replying in a 
great jovial voice to a buzz of greet- 
ings. They lingered on Mr. War- 
burton’s face for a moment, and 
then were turned away full of a 
faint but decided antipathy. 

Mrs. Rivers, probably doubting 
whether her niece would ever make 
her old and new friends properly 
known to each other, came to the 
tea-table with the banker, and a 
formal introduction ensued — Mr. 
Eversley—Mr. Warburton. The 
two men bowed and exchanged 
greetings and glances. Mr. War- 
burton was loftily indifferent, Mr. 
Eversley was reserved and chilling. 

Milly looked, radiantly up into 
Matthew’s face, “You are very 
late.’ He smiled and whispered 
something John did not hear. 
‘“* Sit down,” Miss Hope continued, 
“and let me pour you out some 
nice weak tepid tea.” 

“ Thanks,” said Mr. Warburton ; 


“T think I won’t have any if it’s . 


cold.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t really—at least 
I hope not. I shall give you a cup 
—you needn’t drink it if you don’t 
like it.” 

‘“‘ Trust me for that,” said he. 

So it was duly poured out, and 


Mr. Warburton, who was leaning ~ 


lazily back in his chair by Milly’s 
side, had it handed to him, and 
was particular about the amount 
of cream, and fanciful as to the 
exact strength of the tea. Then 
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there arose a discussion on the 
subject of sugar. Mr. Warburton 
averred that he had watched the 
proceedings from the _ beginning, 
and she hadn’t given him a morsel. 
The little tea- maker as staunchly 
asserted with an astonished “ Oh, 
Matthew!” that she had. “You 
won’t like it if you get too much,” 
she said. ‘ Taste it and see.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. Warburton 
confidently, after going through 
that ceremony; ‘not the least 
taste of it.” And then he informed 
the company in general that Milly 
was putting him on an allowance of 
sugar already, and wasn’t it a hard 
case ? 

“Oh, Matthew! Oh, what non- 
sense!” cried Milly, but stopped 
abruptly, for she encountered Mr. 
John Eversley’s brown eyes fixed 
on her with an expression of cold, 
gentle wonder. The colour rushed 
painfully to her cheeks, and with a 
sudden feeling of humiliation she 
caught the cup out of Matthew 
Warburton’s hand, and tumbled 


two or three lumps of sugar into it 


in breathless haste. For about a 
minute she hated Mr. Eversley. 

“Come,” said Mr. Warburton, as 
his cup was restored to him by his 
flushed, a Hebe, almost as 
hurriedly as it had been snatched 
away, “let’s see what it’s like now.” 
He sipped it and looked up with an 
amused smile: ‘ Well, Milly, when 
you do make concessions it’s in a 
liberal spirit, and no _ mistake. 
Thank you, my dear girl,” holding 
out the cup for her to set down, 
“ve had plenty.” 

Then she was distressed. She 
wanted him to have some more, 
but he would not. Repenting of 
her haste, she said, in an anxious 
whisper, “You're not vexed with 
me, are you, Matthew?” To which 
he returned a loftily good-humoured 
smile and shake of the head, and 
after a minute went across to Mrs. 
Rivers. 

“Who is that fellow ?” he asked. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Eversley.” 

“Thank you very much; only 
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you told me as much as that when 
you introduced us.” 

“Bella Mannering brought him. 
He is staying at the Rectory. Very 
well off, I believe. They met him at 
Brighton.” 

Warburton looked very knowingly 
from Bella to John Eversley, and 
when Mrs. Rivers left him he mused 
for a moment with a well-pleased 
smile. 

“Hooked some one else, has she ? 
Well, better luck to you this time, 
Miss Bella. I hope you'll land 
him. I don’t particularly admire 
your taste”—he glanced at the 
slim, melancholy gentleman by the 
tea-table—“‘ at least not your present 
taste. Still, that’s your lookout, 
not mine.” He had been sorry 
for Bella, and though he had re- 
peatedly assured himself, and in- 
deed believed, that he was in no 
wise guilty of any faithlessness 
towards’ her, he was sincerely glad 
to seé a prospect of happiness for 
her in this new direction. “‘We must 
make Drayford pleasant for Mr. 
Eversley, and give the girl as good a 
chance as we can,” Mr. Warburton 
soliloquised in his kindness. ‘“ The 
Rectory must be awfully dull. Old 
Mannering is a prosy old bore, if 
ever there was one, and Mrs. Man- 
nering’s worse, with her continual 
ailments. And this fellow doesn’t 
look the sort to get on much with 
young Arthur. No—we must see 
what we can do, for Bella’s sake. 
Poor Bella !” 

Poor Bella, indeed! I verily 
believe that, could she have known 
of the amiable schemes he was 
meditating, she would have as- 
saulted him then and there, as he 
stood on the hearth-rug, big, hand- 
some, and absolutely beaming with 
patronising benevolence. That he 
of all men should plan her happi- 
ness with another! However, she 
knew nothing, and only watched 
him from a distance, as she often 
watched him now, with none of the 
old bitterness, but a sort of grey, 
hopeless calm, a very treacherous 
calm. And after a minute or two 
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Mr. Warburton walked back to the 
tea-table to put his good resolutions 
into practice at once. ; 

The couple he had left there had 

been considerably embarrassed dur- 
ing his absence. Milly was pain- 
fully conscious of the look of won- 
dering incredulity with which Mr. 
Eversley had seen the bond be- 
tween herself and Matthew. She 
was ashamed that it should have 
made any impression on her. John 
perceived that he had betrayed him- 
self, and was uneasily trying to divine 
Milly’s thoughts, and very much 
vezed at the remembrance of his un- 
guarded glance. They were drifting 
into a laborious and disjointed con- 
versation, most unlike their former 
one, when Mr. Warburton returned, 
radiantly affable. 
_ He set to work to make himself 
agreeable to the new-comer in: his 
most genial manner. His overtures 
were received very courteously by 
Mr. Eversley, who could not be un- 
civil, but with a gentle coldness, 
which made Milly say to herself, 
‘He does not like him. Why does 
he not like him?’ What did it sig- 
nify? And yet she was pained. 

When the rubber was made up 
that evening, Mr. Warburton volun- 
teered to play. He did so purely 
out of kindness. He would far 
rather have lounged on the sofa or 
on the balcony with Milly. But 
then probably Mr. Eversley would 
have been pressed into the ser- 
vice, and Bella would have been 
left diseonsolate; so he went away 
to the card-table, and Bella Man- 
nering came across to the two 
whom he had left. And while the 
seniors played whist, these three 
young people talked. Bella, who 
was in good spirits that night, was 
very. droll about some of their ad- 
ventures at Brighton, and _especi- 
ally about an accident to Mr. Man- 
nering’s hat, which had been the 
occasion of their first speaking to 
Mr. Eversley, and had led to the 
discovery that he was the paragon 
of whom the Colonel had written 
so enthusiastically to his old friend 
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the Rector of Drayford. “It ought 
to have been yours,” he said; “it 
would have been much more roman- 
tic.” 

‘Like a novel,” said Milly; and 
she thought to herself that her new 
acquaintance would have done for 
one of the characters in a novel. 
Not the handsome, muscular hero, 
of course (Milly looked across at 
the group round the card-table), 
but one of the pensive, poetical 
people, who are always grave and 
gentle, and have secret sorrows 
gnawing at their hearts. Had Mr. 
Eversley a secret sorrow gnawing 
at his heart? Milly was forced to 
allow that if he had he concealed 
it fairly. well; for, seconded by 
Bella, he was in a quiet way mak- 
ing himself extremely amusing. 
There was not much in John Ever- 
sley perhaps. He floated lazily on 
the surface of life—was observant, 
though not keenly so—fairly well 
read in the literature of the day 
(though rather as a clever woman 
is well read)—but was not very re- 
markable for anything, except a 
courtesy which with him was al- 
most a religion, and which, perhaps, 
was the more easily practised because 
he had no crotchets or theories. 
Milly was so unaccustomed to any- 
thing like his chivalrous deference 
that it perplexed and fascinated her. 
She liked Mr. Eversley, but she felt 
angry with him when the whist was 
over, and Matthew came and sat 
down by her side. But why should 
that make her feel out of temper 
with Mr. Eversley? It was unrea- 
sonable. 

When everybody went away 
Milly looked after him as he stood 
aside for Bella to pass, and fol- 
lowed her down-stairs. Then she 
turned and found Mr. Warburton 
looking at her as he lay back in an 
arm-chair, with his hands clasped 
above his head 

“What a clever child it is!” he 
said; “she has positively found it 
out!” 

“* Positively found what out ?” said 
Milly, wonderingly. 
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Matthew sat up and burst out 
laughing. ‘Why, she positively 
hasn’t! Mrs. Rivers, do you hear? 
Come here, child, and let me en- 
lighten you. Come here.” 

Milly came, but with a novel 
sense of reluctance. Did Mr. War- 
burton usually speak in such a loud 
imperious tone ? 

“Why, Milly, where are your 
eyes? Don’t you know what Mr. 
John Eversley has come for ?” 

“No,” said Milly ; ‘‘ what ?” 

“Well, do you want Bella for 
your bridesmaid? Because if you 
have set your heart on it just tell 
your aunt you're dying to be mar- 
ried, and get her to give in. I am 
so naturally amiable that I shan’t 
mind obliging you by making my 
appearance in church whenever you 
like. A couple of days’ notice, 
Milly, to get the license, that’s all I 
ask, and then we'll be off to Paris 
for our honeymoon—eh, Mrs. War- 
burton ?” 

She put her hand over his mouth 
—"Don’t—what do you mean? 


Is Bella going to. marry Mr. Ever- 
sley ?” : 
“She has literally and absolutely 


found it out. Yes, my dear Milly, 
you've exactly hit it,” he said, with 
a meaning look. “Bella is going 
to marry Mr. Eversley. Her inten- 
tions are remarkably evident.” 

Milly sat musing. 

“Don’t you think his are too?” 
said Mrs. Rivers. ‘“*How devoted 
he looked as he squired her down- 
stairs !”” 

“Oh yes, I think he’s caught,” 
Mr. Warburton replied, with his 
broad smile. “A spoony sort of 
fellow, I should say.” 

“But a nice gentlemanly young 
man, [ thought,” urged kindly Mrs. 
Rivers, “though he does seem 
rather shy and quiet.” 

“Oh yes, gentlemanly enough, I 
daresay. Bella will have her own 
way, you may be sure; and as she 
is particularly fond of that, she'll 
be particularly fond of him, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“Don’t you be hard on Bella,” 
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said Mrs. Rivers. ‘‘ We know some 
one who is very fond of his own 
way—don’t we, Milly ?” 

The girl was a little startled by 
the sudden appeal, and hesitated 
a moment before she nodded a 
laughing assent. 

“Milly was in a brown study. 
Now, Milly, since you’ve given me 
a character for having my own way, 
Pll deserve it. I insist on knowing 
what you were thinking about.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But I want to know. Was it 
deep grief at the idea of losing 
Bella?” 

“No,” said Milly, with a smile; 
“T think I shall get over that.” 

“Then you've fallen in love with 
Mr. Eversley and want him yourself, 
Milly ;” (in a tragic voice,) “‘ confess 
the truth.” 

Milly laughed. “What would 
you do?” 

“Shoot him and commit suicide 
of course. Could I do less ?” 

“And I shall be left with neither 
of you,” said Milly, pensively. 
“ Well, if you will be so unkind and 
inconsiderate,” she looked up into 
the bold eyes and florid handsome 
face, “I think I will keep you.” 

The sentence was finished in his 
ear, for Matthew drew her down to 
him. “I know I will k you, 
Milly, for ever and ever.” He was 
not a man to be trifled with—this 
Mr. Warburton. If he were angry 
one would fancy that some savage 
animal looked out of his eyes. He 
was not angry now, but the mere 
idea of any one’s robbing him of 
little Milly gave him a menacing 
look. 

It vanished as Milly laid her 
soft cheek on his shoulder and 
began to play with his watch-guard. 
There was silence for some minutes. 

“Time for you to be off, Milly,” 
Mrs. Rivers said at last. 

“For ‘Milly’ read ‘ Matthew,’ 
and it will apply equally well,” said 
the banker. 

“Don’t go yet—it isn’t late,” 
was the whispered remonstrance. 

“T must. Why, you're — half 
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asleep already. Come down and 
see me off.” 

She did so. As he struggled 
into his big rough coat—for al- 
though it was but the end of Sep- 
tember the nights were chilly—he 
bade her make haste and get to 
bed as soon as he should be gone. 
‘And don’t go and dream of Ever- 
sley, Milly, for my sake and Bel- 
la’s.” 

She laughed. ‘I’m not likely.” 

He stooped and kissed her in 
his superbly patronizing fashion. 
‘Good child,” he said. Then as 
she held the door open for him and 
peeped out into the starry night, 
he lingered on the threshold. 

“This time next year, Milly, 
you won’t be turning me out in 
this style, eh?” 

“No,” said Milly. 

“Why, we shall be old married 
folks by then! Milly, I should like 
to catch you up and carry you off. 
What a good-natured fellow I must 
be not to do something violent to 
your aunt for not letting us have 
our own way—don’t you think so? 
You’d come pretty soon if she'd 
let you, I know—wouldn’t you, my 
darling ?” 

“ Ask me next New-Year’s Day,” 
said Milly. ‘Good night.” And 
with a |gugh he went. 

Half “an hour earlier Mr. John 
Eversley had walked down the 
silent street along which the banker 
was striding now, and he hdd said 
to Bella Mannering, ‘“‘ Miss Hope is 
engaged to Mr. Warburton.” 

“Yes” said Bella. “I suppose 
Mrs. Rivers has consented to it 
now. She said at first it was not 
‘to be a positive engagement — 
theught Milly too young, I be- 
lieve.” 

“T should think so,” said John 
Eversley, with the same soft cold- 
ness in his voice. ‘Surely she is 
‘quite a child ? 

‘“‘ Nearly eighteen.” 

“‘Probably she has lived in Dray- 
ford all her life,” said John. 

“Since she was six or seven years 
«old—her father died then.” 


“« And her mother ?” 

‘Died when she was a baby.” 

“Poor child!’ said John. “An 
orphan—never having seen or 
known anything beyond this little 
town, and deciding her destiny be- 
fore she understands it. Poor 
child !” im 

“Every one thinks it a 
match, I believe.” on 

John’s silence was very full of 
meaning. 

“ And she is very fond of him,” 
Bella continued. 

“And that is just it,” said he. 
“Fond of him—yes, of course she 
is fond of him. If she has seen 
no one else, of course she makes 
him her standard. Suppose she 
gets her eyes opened any time dur- 
ing the next five years and finds 
herself bound to that man and 
Drayford for ever.” 

“You don’t like Mr. Warburton?” 

“Not much,” said John; “but,” 
with a start and glance at Bella, 
“perhaps he is a friend of yours ?” 

‘“Well, yes,” said Miss Manner- 
ing, frankly. “But it was my 
fault; I should not have asked the 
question, only just then I was 
thinking more of Milly.” 

“*T beg your pardon, I’m sure,” 
said Eversley. “Had I remem- 
bered he might be your friend, I 
would never have said a word.” 

“No matter,” said Bella. “As 
you would have thought the same, 
it is just as well to say it, isn’t it?” 

“T could hardly agree to that,” 
was John’s reply; “and it does not 
bear on this question, for I should 
not have thought the same.” 

‘‘ What difference could it make?” 

“Tf I had remembered he might 
be your friend, I should have 
doubted my hasty judgment. If I 
had known it, I should have been 
sure I was wrong.” 

(John meant what he said, only 
when he talked of “a friend of 
yours,” he was thinking more of 
Mr. Mannering than of Bella. If 
the shrewd gentlemanly old Rector 
liked Mr. Warburton, no doubt 
there was good in Mr. Warburton. © 
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But, as it happened, the Rector 
did not share his daughter’s liking, 
but thought him a noisy conceited 
fellow, and quietly avoided him if 
it were possible.) 

“T suppose then,” said Bella, 
“you are reconciled to Milly’s 
fate ?”” 

“By no means,” was his quick 
rejoinder. “I am willing to allow 
—or rather I’m sure—that his faults 
are on the surface. But they are 
not suited to each other. He is 
too domineering; he will crush all 
individuality out of her. He treats 
her like a baby ; she is his plaything 
—nothing more.” 

“That's true,” said Bella. 

“His wife should be a woman 
who would not be afraid of him.” 

“T think so too,” his companion 
assented. 

“Miss Hope is not clever, per- 
haps,” he went on, “‘ but I am sure 
she could appreciate ;—a_ talent 


about as useful to her if she marries. 


Mr. Warburton as a latent love of 


the fine arts to an Esquimaux.” 


Bella smiled. ‘‘WelJ, she may 
change her mind before Easter.” 

“Faster! Is she to be married 
at Easter ?”’ 

“T believe so,”’—and the subject 
was dropped. 

I am perfectly certain that any 
moderately - experienced novel- 
reader knows the occurrences of 
the next few days as well as I do. 
I have brought Milly’s little story to 
a point at which it may be suffered 
to drift on for a little space. Let 
us suppose rather more than three 
weeks to have passed, and then 
take up the threads of these four or 
five lives again. 

They are terribly knotted and 
perplexed, almost as if some mali- 
cious elf had got at the loom in 
which our little girl’s fate was being 
woven with the others, in and out 
in a nice, neat, symmetrical pattern, 
and tossed and twisted them all in 
the maddest confusion. What is 
this? Milly’s thread of glistening 
whiteness tangled with the soft, 
sad-coloured line which marks Mr. 
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John Eversley’s fate? This will 
never do. But who is to unravel 
this perplexity, so that it may nei- 
ther be roughly broken nor its 
brightness soiled? I think it needs 
more penetrating eyes, and fingers 
more gently skilful, than those of 
Mr. Matthew Warburton. 

That gentleman and Mrs. Rivers, 
anxious to be kind to Miss Man- 
nering, had made Mr. Eversley cor- 
dially welcome. The banker was 
seldom with Milly during the day- 
time; and Mrs: Rivers, who daily 
expected the announcement of John 
and Bella’s engagement, was very 
glad to leave the three young people 
to amuse themselves together as 
often as Miss Mannering liked to 
call, bringing her devoted squire. 
This she seemed very pleased to do, 
and the trio were together almost 
every day, either in Mrs. Rivers’s 
drawing-room practising singing 
(they suddenly discovered that 
their voices went charmingly to- 
gether), or else they fetched Milly 
away for a ramble in the fields, or 
to play croquet in the Rectory 
garden. 

The end of which was, that John 
Eversley, in spite of resolutions 
and the stings of an uneasy con- 
science, fell madly jn love with 
Milly Hope. ent] 

And Milly innoc ‘y thought 
that he belonged to Bella, and was 
always afraid she might be in the 
way. She liked him very much 
indeed. She thought him a mira- 
cle of kindness and cleverness, and 
was often haunted when she was 
alone by the memory of those 
bright, gentle, brown eyes. Yet she 
could not understand why the 
knowledge of John Eversley had 
brought with it a novel feeling of 
doubt and unrest; why was she so 
uncertain and troubled—now un- 
reasonably gay, then as unreason- 
ably depressed ? 

You have seen a child asleep, 
half awakened by some one bend- 
ing over it, lamp in hand. It stirs 
uneasily, murmurs confusedly, reach- 
es out its hands, almost lifts the 
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drooping lashes. There is a mo- 
ment’s suspense, ending either with 
a start and full consciousness, or 
the hands fall again, the cheek is 
pressed anew on the pillow, and 
the slumber, if anything, is deeper 
than before. 

John Eversley had let in a gleam 
of light from the outer world on 
Milly’s dream of love for Warbur- 
ton. As yet she was not awakened ; 
she still believed that her heart was 
as entirely given to Matthew as 
when Eversley’s eyes first met her 
own. But it seemed barely possi- 
ble that the catastrophe .could be 
much longer delayed, almost mira- 
culous that it had not already oc- 
curred. A word or a glance, and 
Milly must surely wake to a sense 
of the coarse and common nature 
of her idol, and see the difference 
between his violent yet half-con- 
temptuous love, and John’s simple 
devotion. 

Bella Mannering had seen it all. 
At first she stood aside, and suffered 
events to take their course. If Mr. 
Eversley was always wanting to be 
at Mrs. Rivers’s house on some pre- 
text or other, she would not hinder 
him. He and Milly might do as 
they pleased. She would never 
betray them to Mr. Warburton, but 
it was not her duty to guard his 
interests. If Milly was free, Bella 
supposed she might flirt with Mr. 
Eversley; if not, Mr. Warburton 
had better come and look after 
her. 

But as the days slipped by, Bella 
grew fonder and fonder of the in- 
nocent rival who had robbed her of 
her prize. She had begun by being 
a contemptuous spectator; she 
ended by feeling a purer and 
sweeter interest in John’s hopes 
and fears than in her own bygone 
desires. She would not seek Milly’s 
confidence lest she should involve 
the girl in any difficulty. Neither 
did Eversley absolutely tell her the 
story of his love, but she under- 
stood and sympathised with him, 
and he knew it. I will not say 
that she was utterly unconscious 
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that his victory might prove hers 
also, but I do say that such a 
not her principal 


thought was 
motive. 

Eversley felt that his stay at 
Drayford could not be indefinitely 
prolonged, and had been for a con- 
siderable time talking of departure, 
But every suggestion had been met 
by the Rector with eager remon- 
strances. Again and again had his 
visitor yielded, but he felt none 
the less that when a visit of a day 
or two had lasted a month, it must 
be drawing to a close. 

Breakfast was over at the Rec- 
tory, and Mr. Mannering had gone 
to his study. John leant against 
against the window, looking out. 

“Was that Arthur went by?” 
asked Bella. 

**Yes—in a hurry apparently.” 

“Papa spoke to him last night, 
so I suppose he is out of temper, 
and we shan’t see any more of him 
to-day.” She gave a quick little 
sigh: “‘ What are you going to do?” 

‘“‘Rather—what are you going to 
do? Are we to have a walk this 
morning ?” 

“T should like it very much, but .- 
I cau’t go yet. J have these lists 
to copy out for papa.” 

“Can I help you?” 
round quickly. 

“No, I don’t think you can. 
I shan’t be very long. Suppose 
you go and fetch Milly; if we go 
to the wood, it will be all out of 
our way to go to Mrs. Rivers’s first.” 

John’s face, which was turned to 
the window again, brightened sud- 
denly, and he went off on his errand 
as light-hearted as a schoolboy who 
has just got an unexpected holiday ; 
and being shown up into the draw- 
ing-room, he found Milly alone. 

“Tt am Miss Mannering’s ambas- 
sador,” he hastened to say. ‘We 
are going to see that remarkably 
beautiful wood you were both talk- 
ing about a day or two since, and 
she wants to know if you will come 
with us.” 

Milly’s face fell. 
like, but I can’t. 


turning 


“Oh, I should 
Aunt Harriet 
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has promised to lunch and spend 
the day at Mrs. Thorne’s.” 

John’s disappointment was mani- 
fest. ‘‘What time must you go?” 

“Tt’s seven, miles. We start at 
twelve, and it’s twenty minutes to 
eleven now, and I must dress first.” 

It was very evident Milly could 
not go with him to the Rectory, 
start for a long country walk, and 
get back and dress, in an hour and 
twenty minutes. 

“I’m very sorry,” said John. 

“So am I. Well, you will be 
going somewhere else another day, 
and you must let me go with you 
then,” said Milly; and added, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “I hate Mrs. 
Thorne.” 

“So do I,” was the fervent re- 
joinder. “You can’t get off, I 
suppose ?” 

Milly made a despondent little 
face, and shook her head. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said again. 
“T didn’t want to miss one of our 
walks, especially when my visit is 
coming to an end.” 

“Ts it?’ said Milly—‘ already ?” 

“Why, I’ve been here+a month. 
Yes, I must be off soon now.” 

“But I suppose you will be 
back again before very long, won’t 
you ?” 

John looked surprised. ‘“ Why? 
No; I’m afraid there’s not much 
chance of that at present. I hope 
I may see Drayford again some 
day, but I’m sure I don’t know.” 

It was Milly’s turn to wonder. 
“But, Mr. Eversley, I thought—I 
mean, surely Bella——”’ and she 
stopped, scarlet with confusion. 

He took his elbow off the chim- 
ney-piece, and came a step or two 
nearer, with a startled, inquiring 
look. 

“Miss Hope, will you tell me 
what you do mean? Pray do— 
don’t be afraid,” he added, seeing 
the hot colour in her cheeks, “I 
will promise not to mind, whatever 
it is. Do tell me,” he urged her 
gently; “I really want to know. 
Why were you so sure I should be 
staying in Drayford again ?” 
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She hung her head. “Are not 
you engaged to Bella, Mr. Eversley ? 
They said you were.” 

His pale face was a shade paler. 
He was thunderstruck. ‘“ Who 
said so? Good heavens! you have 
thought that all the time !” 

“Isn't it true?” said Milly. 

“No,” he cried. ‘Miss Hope, 
how could you fancy it—how could 
you? Why, we never dreamed of 
such a thing!” 

“T don’t know,” 
“ i) re 

“Hush, here’s some one coming 
—confound them!” said John the 
courteous; but he added a hurried 
“Pardon,” just before the door 
opened and Mrs. Rivers came in. 

He briefly contrived to explain 
how Bella had sent him to fetch 
Miss Hope for a walk, and how 
sorry he was to find she was unable 
to join them. 

“No; I can’t spare her this 
morning,” she said. ‘ We’re going 
out for the day; aren’t we, Milly ?” 

Milly assented. 

“To-morrow, perhaps?” Mr. Ev- 
ersley suggested. ‘Miss Manner- 
ing will be disappointed, I know, 
when I return alone. I should like 
to be able to tell her our expedition 
is only postponed.” 

“To-morrow by all means, if 
Bella likes. You have nothing to 
do to-morrow morning, have you, 
Milly ?” 

She was stooping to play with 
the great tabby cat which was 
curled on the: hearth-rug. “No; I 
should like to go.” 

“We will come for you, then,” 
said John. “At the same time ?” 

“Please. Give my love to Bella. 
I hope you will have a pleasant 
walk.” 

“We will save the wood for to- 
morrow,” he said, and with that he 
took his leave. Milly did not dare 
to look up when she shook hands 
with him. John Eversley not en- 
gaged to Bella—a free man. She 
hardly understood why, but the 
news came upon her with a shock 
of painful surprise. 


she began; 
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As she drove home late that 
evening with Mrs. Rivers, the latter 
said, ‘‘ My dear child, have you lost 
your tongue? You haven't said a 
word for the last half-hour. I 
think I must tell Matthew how 
silent and absent we are when we 
miss seeing him one day.” 

“Please don’t,” said Milly, and 
she went on musing. The wood 
to-morrow, and John Eversley was 
not going to marry Bella. Why 
did he look at her so strangely that 
morning? What did it matter to 
him what she thought ?—he knew 
she was going to marry Matthew. 
He did not like Matthew, she knew 
from the way he looked at him. 
But then, what did that signify to 
her? She had always loved him, 
always should. She wished Mr. 
Eversley had never come down to 
Drayford, looking in that cold, sur- 
prised way at people. And yet 
she was sorry to think she should 
never see him any more. 

Our little Milly was dangerously 
near her waking. 

John Eversley found a letter by 
his plate when he came down to 
breakfast the next morning. ‘Oh, 
from my brother—he’s in England 
again, then,” he said. He opened 
it and began to read. Presently 
he looked at the envelope with a 
puzzled expression. The writer 
evidently supposed him to be in 
London, yet had directed the. letter 
correctly enough to Drayford Rec- 
tory. He turned the last leaf, and 
read— 

“P.S.—Just got a line from the 
governor, saying you are at Dray- 
ford, of, all places in the world. I 
don’t suppose you have let the fact 
of our relationship be suspected ; 
be careful it doesn’t slip out by 
accident,—there’s a good fellow. 
People may have forgotten all about 
it; but, on the other hand, they 
may not. I’m a different fellow 
now, I hope, and I don’t want to 
have anything more to do with 
that miserable, disgraceful time. 
So don’t say a syllable about me, 
not even to Warburton. Is he at 


Drayford still, by the way? How 
does he look, and how is he getting 
on? He is a good fellow, if ever 
there was one. I don’t like to 
think where or what I might have 
been if it hadn’t been for him.” 

John read this postscript through 
twice very slowly. At the end of 
the second reading, his thoughts, if 
not remarkably coherent, were clear 
and to the purpose. 

‘‘Matthew Warburton saved my 
brother from utter ruin. I must 
leave Drayford in time to catch the 
1.25 train.” 

Suddenly he became aware that 
Mr. Mannering was saying for the 
second time, “I hope you haven't 
any bad news, Eversley ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Yes, I have some news 
which certainly is bad, because it 
makes it absolutely necessary for 
me to be in town to-day.” 

“To-day ?’ was the general 
chorus. 

“T’m very sorry,” said Eversley, 
with his eyes fixed on his plate; 
“though I must have gone in a day 
or two. Indeed, as it is, I have 
trespassed on your hospitality-——” 

“No, you have not,” said the 
Rector. 

‘“* Well,” said the young man, “I 
don’t like running away in this 
style. However, it can’t be helped.” 

Bella took the earliest opportun- 
ity of saying to John Eversley, “I 
hope it was not very bad news in 
your brother’s letter ?” 

‘** No,” said John, absently. 

“We must let Milly know that 
we can’t go for our walk—our un- 
lucky walk. Perhaps I had better 
write a note.” 

‘“*No—send me. I want to say 
good-bye to Miss Hope.” 


“You will come down to Dray- 


ford again soon, I hope,” said Bella; 
“so perhaps it will only be good- 
bye for a little while.” 

“No,” said John, calmly, “it 
will be good-bye for ever.” And 
he looked straight at her as he 
spoke, with his grave eyes. 

“Mr. Eversley! What do you 
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mean? I don’t understand. Has 


Milly c 

“Milly has done nothing, and 
knows nothing,” said John, with 
a curious, sorrowful smile. ‘No, 
I have been wrong all the time, 
I think. I only hope——” He 
stopped abruptly, and then resum- 
ed: “Iknow you think that letter 
was only a pretext, and that some- 
thing else sends me away from 
Drayford. But it isn’t so. I am 
going solely on account of the 
letter.” 

“Then why not come back to us ?” 
said Bella. 

“Perhaps we may meet again—at 
Brighton—who knows ?” said John. 
“T hope so.” 

“ Not here ?” 

“No. This letter must be a bar- 
rier between me and Drayford.” 

“ You are very mysterious.” 

“Believe me, I cannot help it. 
You will forgive my mystery, won’t 
you 2” 
me Yes,” said Bella; and added sud- 
denly, ‘‘ and respect it.” 

“Ah, that is like you!” said 
John, gratefully, holding out his 
hand. He detained hers for a mo- 
ment. “I don’t know how to 
thank you for your kindness,” he 
said. 

“There is nothing to thank me 
for,” said Bella. The words were 
cold, but she looked almost wistfully 
into his face. 

John went to the window and look- 
ed out. 

“Will 


you go to Milly now, 
please ?” said Bella, after a pause. 
“She will wonder why we don’t make 


our appearance.” And without a 
word he went. 

It was a crisp, clear October day ; 
there were but few leaves on the 
trees, and every branch stood out 
sharply against the pale blue sky. 
Eversley, as he walked, looked sadly 
at the pathetic beauty, of the au- 
tumn scenery. He hardly knew 
what he looked at, but he remem- 
bered afterwards. And as he went, 
he said, half bewildered, to himself, 
“Good heayéns! That man saved 
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my brother. Yes, saved him from 
shame worse than death, and I was 
within an ace of requiting him by 
trying to steal Milly away from 
him! Here have I been thinking 
him a noisy conceited snob, and 
the generous fellow has been doing 
good in a thousand secret ways, no 
doubt, as he did that once. God 
help me! carping and cavilling at 
faults of manner, and never able to 
see the true and sterling manhood 
underneath. Well, that good deed 
of his has borne fruit at last. My 
sister could not be dearer to me, 
nor more sacred than Milly hence- 
forth, nor could I be more loyal to 
a brother than I will be to Matthew 
Warburton.” 

He walked on a little, vaguel 
musing. Then his thoughts, thoug: 
still confused, flowed on once more. 

“Next post and it might have 
been too late! Now that’s what I 
call providential. I was on the 
brink of a deed I should have re- 
pented all my life—nothing to stop 
me—an hour or two more and it 
might have been accomplished ! 
God grant I've not done any harm 
already ! And I was vexed and an- 
gry because she had misunderstood 
me!” 

He went on a little further, still 
like one in a dream. But when he 
was but a hundred yards from Mrs. 
Rivers’s door he came to himself 
with a shock, and summed all up 
in one passionate silent cry from 
the very bottom of his heart. 

“My little Milly — my little 
sister! My brother's wife! Its 
bitter, but how merciful? Thank 
God!” And walked the brief re- 
mainder of his way bracing himself 
for the work he had to do. He 
was at Mrs. Rivers’s door. He had 
resolved that if he should not find 
Milly alone he would ask her to 
come to the Rectory with him, and 
say what he had to say on the road. 
But Fortune, who had just over- 
whelmed him and laid him low, 
gave him this pitiful little mark of 
favour, to find Milly waiting for 
him, and Mrs. Rivers gone out. 
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Like the little indulgences they 
grant to men condemned to die, 
thought he as he crossed the thresh- 
old. 

She came forward to meet him 
with happy shining eyes. ‘I’m rea- 
dy this morning, Mr. Eversley.” 

“ And I am not,” said John abrupt- 
ly. 
Ms Not ready ? Why? Is anything 
the matter ? Can’t Bella go ?” 

“T must be in town this after- 
noon. I have had a letter, and ’m 
going away in an hour or two.” 
He hurried the words out, answer- 
ing her questions, and yet seeming 
somehow to put them by. He felt 
as if he had kept his eyes averted 
from the first, and yet he knew that 
she was very white. ‘So you see,” 
he went on, “there won’t be time for 
our walk—in fact P've come to say 
good-bye.” 

She was stunned. 
not coming back ?” 

“‘ Not for some time at any rate,” 
said John, with what he intended 
for a remarkably cheerful smile. 
“T don’t suppose I shall ever see 
Miss Hope again; you will be a 
married lady long before I return, 
and I shall come and call on you 
in a dignified manner.” 

“Perhaps,” said little Milly. So 
John Eversley had only been star- 
tled at her thinking he was engaged 
to Bella the day before. He had 
not meant what for’ a moment she 
had almost fancied he must mean. 
She reddened at the mere thought 
of her incredible folly. She was 
honestly glad, she was very glad, 
she felt as if she were delivered 
from some nightmare of perplexity, 
and yet her heart was aching with 
a sudden and most bitter sense of 
loneliness. 

“Well, I suppose, in a way, every- 
thing is a ‘perhaps,’” said John. 
“But I should like when I am far 
away and recalling my Drayford 
friends, to think of your marriage 
as something more. Mayn’t I con- 
gratulate you now, Miss Hope, as 
I may not be in England when the 
time comes ?” 


“ And you are 
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“Thank you,” said Milly, look- 
ing earnestly at the toes of his 
boots. 

“‘T have been very happy here,” 
said John, after a pause. ‘There 
is something I should like to sa 
if you would not mind. I have al- 
ways wished I had had a sister— 
an idle, indefinite sort of wish, you 
understand. Now I know what I 
should have liked—a sister like you, 
Milly.” 

It slipped out unawares. She 
flashed back a glistening glance 
which went straight to his heart. Yes, 
she would have liked that—John for 
her brother, and Matthew—ah, if he 
had liked Matthew ! 

“Well, I ought to be content,” 
he resumed, after a moment. ‘“ Had 
you been my sister, I could not 
have left you in better keeping.” 
(He meant it. The man who could 
secretly show such noble generosity 
to a comparative stranger might 
well be trusted to be true and loving 
to his wife.) 

Little Milly looked up surprised. 
“Mr. Eversley !” 

“ Well ” 

“T thought you didn’t like Mr. 
Warburton ?” 

“But I do,” said John, earnestly. 
“‘T am ashamed to say I did not at 
first. I did not understand him. 
I did not get below the surface— 
and, after all, that is of very little 
importance. I know now that he 
is very good and generous, though, 
if you will pardon my saying so, I 
think he rather hides his better 
nature. I know that he is capable 
of very unselfish and noble deeds, 
and that he does them in secret. 
You may well be proud of your 
future husband, Milly, as I daresay 
you are.” 

““Yes, yes, Iam proud,” she said, 
confusedly. But she looked at 
John Eversley with different eyes ; 
she was net thinking about him 
any longer. They were the eyes 
of the girl who had loved Mat- 
thew Warburton from first to 
last. She honestly believed she 
had, while in truth it was a new 
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passion rising on the ruins of the 
old. She had loved Matthew first 
in ignorance of his faults, and now 
was suddenly justified in loving 
him in spite of them. John Ever- 
sley was a dear, dear friend, but 
never had been, never could be, 
anything more. 

He looked at her and saw that 
he had in one moment killed the 
newly-springing flower of love he 
would have given all he possessed 
to cherish. He had tried to do it— 
he was honestly glad he had done 
it—but he would ten times rather 
have killed himself. 

“Remember me very kindly to 
Warburton, Milly,” he said. “Tell 
him I congratulate him—as sin- 
cerely as I congratulate you. But 
don’t tell him what I have said of 
him—he might not be pleased at 
our chattering. And now I must 
say good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Mr. Eversley. But do come 
back again. Please.” 

“One day, perhaps,” said John, 
smiling. ‘I shall hear of you 
sometimes from Bella. God bless 
you, little sister, and good-bye.” 

He lifted her little hand to his 
lips and was gone. 

From London he wrote to his 
brother :-— 


“T left Drayford the very day 
your letter came. I never heard 
your name mentioned, and no one 
imagined for a moment that I was 
connected with any Lisles. 

“T am just off to the Continent 
for a little while, but I will cer- 
tainly manage to see you before 
you go back to Canada. Your 
friend Warburton is doing well; the 
Drayford people seem to think a 
great deal of him. I believe he is 
going to be married in the spring.” 


‘ John Eversley was away for some 
months. There was a slim, melan- 
choly gentleman at a hotel in Paris, 
pacing wearily to and fro on New- 
Year’s night, when Milly sat with 
Matthew by. Mrs. Rivers’s fireside, 
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happy in the possession of a new 
watch and chain, and, above all, 
happy in the possession of her 
lover. 

But he had crossed the Channel 
and was in London on an impor- 
tant day which had been named in 
a hurried note in Bella’s large hand- 
writing—a day when Drayford bells 
rang merrily, and the sweetest and 
shyest of brides, with a dear little 
childish April face, came down a 
flower-strewn path with her big, 
beaming, handsome bridegroom by 
her side. Of course the latter 
made a great speech at the break- 
fast, eliciting burst after burst of 
laughter and applause, while little 
Milly hung her head, and blushed 
at every complimentary allusion to 
herself. Of course there were 
plenty of good wishes, of cham- 
pagne-drinking, of hand-shaking 
and kissing —Mr. Warburton get- 
ting quite his fair share of the last, 
I believe—and a perfect hailstorm 
of white shoes as the carriage drove 
off and John Eversley, who, 
thanks to Miss Mannering’s note, 
knew the train by which the happy 
pair were to start, pictured the ju- 
bilant departure, and said softly to 
himself, ‘‘God bless her! God bless 
them both !” 

He waited in town till he got a 
letter the next morning, just a 
single hasty line; then he hurried 
home to see his brother, who was 
going away in a few days. 

It was afternoon. John was 
leaning with his back against the 
chimney-piece in the dingy room 
which was called his father’s study. 
Through the window he could see 
the dark tangled little plot, ironi- 
cally supposed to be a flower-gar- 
den, and further off the grey church- 
tower among the clustered elms. 
His hands were in his pocket, and 
he was absently staring at the trees 
and sky, and listening to the birds 
which twittered among the budding 
boughs. 

George Lisle sat on a low chair 
with his legs across a rather higher 
one, smoking a short pipe. He was 
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a fine young fellow, a little rough 
and sunburnt perhaps, but “much 
handsomer than John. The bro- 
thers had been apart for years—in 
fact they had never been together 
for any time since they were lads; 
and George, looking at the melan- 
choly man of five-and-thirty who 


stood by the fireplace, could hard-. 


ly believe that this dignified Mr. 
Eversley of Brooklynn Hall could 
be the “old Jack” of bygone days. 
They had been delighted to meet— 
had grasped each other’s hands— 
looked, with eyes glistening with 
brotherly affection, each into the 
other’s face, and then had discover- 
ed that they had nothing to say. A 
happy remark set them recalling 
boyish adventures, These being 
in some degree exhausted, each had 
begun to ask about the other’s more 
recent doings. But George was a 
man of few and practical words, 
and his more fluent brother was 
curiously reserved. So they had 
been silent for some minutes, and 
then the elder broke the silence. 

“You needn’t have been afraid, 
George: no one seems to remember 
you at Drayford.” 

‘“So much the better,” said the 
younger. 

““Of course I kept the secret. 
Your friend Warburton is well.” 

“ That’s all right. Oh, by the 
way, you said something about his 
being married ?” 

“Yes,” said John, in his slow, 
gentle voice ;” ‘‘ he was married yes- 
terday.” 

“Yesterday! Well, I'm sure I 
wish him all, happiness, and I hope 
he’s got a good wife.” 

‘“‘ Indeed he has,” said John, with 
shining eyes. 

George was lighting his pipe 
again. After a puff or two, he 
said, ‘‘ Well, if ever man deserved 
a good one ‘he did. Dear old 
Geoff!” 

John drew his breath sharply as 
if he had been stabbed. ‘“ What!” 
he exclaimed. 

His brother looked up in some 
astonishment. ‘I only said he 
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deserved a good wife, if ever man 
did.” 

“But you called him—what did 
you call him ?” 

“Oh, Geoff. I always called him 
by his Christian name.” 

“But his is not—Geoff,” said 
John, bringing the last word out 
with a gasp. 

George stared. ‘I should like 
to know what it is, then ?” 

‘* Matthew !” 

‘* Not unless he’s changed it, 
Matthew! What are you talki 
about? It was Geoffrey Re ty 
knew him.” 

“No, no,” said John, who was 
awfully white. “It’s a long time 
ago, you must have forgotten.” 

“What's the matter?’ said 
George, tumbling his long legs off 
the chair and sitting bolt upright. 
“Nonsense about forgetting. I 
know his name as well as my own. 
Oh, well, you needn’t believe me 
unless you like: just you get the 
governor’s Clergy List—I see it on 
the bottom shelf there-—and you'll 
find him sure enough, the Rev. 
Geoffrey Lionel War. . . . Jack, 
old fellow—Jack, what is it ?” 

For John, quiet courteous John, 
suddenly burst out with an oath, 
and then with a queer laugh turned 
away from his brother. 

“You had better a thousand 
times over have stabbed me or 
poisoned me than sent me _ that 
cursed letter,” he said at last. 

‘“‘ What is it? what have I done?” 
cried the bewildered George. “Tell 
me, Jack—I’m very sorry.” 

But John gave him .no answer. 
George tried to see his face, but 
could not. ‘ Matthew,” said Lisle, 
half to himself, “‘ Matthew—why, 
that was some sort of cousin of his 
at the Bank. Mat Warburton the 
fellows called him, I remember 
now. He had a fever or some- 
thing very soon after I got there, 
and went away for a holiday after- 
wards. I never knew anything of 
him. I say, Jack, it is he that is 
married, and not old Geoff? Tell 
me what mischief I’ve done—there’s 
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a good fellow. I’m sure I never 
meant——” 

But John suddenly turned a 


white menacing face towards him, 
and George understood that, for 
the moment, his brother’s mysteri- 
ous agony was too deep for explana- 
tory words. 

The Folkestone boat slid plea- 

santly through a softly-whispering 
sea. There was just a faint breeze, 
as if April drew a glad breath of 
wonder at the freshly-unfolding 
beauty of the world. The ocean 
was a floor of burnished silver 
under a sapphire roof. 
_ A big gentleman is pacing to and 
fro, smoking a big cigar, but he 
stops pretty frequently to speak to 
a little lady, who, carefully cloaked 
and sheltered, sits on one of the 
benches, rejoicing in what is almost 
her first sight of the sea. But her 
eyes, delighted as she is with the 
glittering grey waves, leave them 
from time to time to follow her 
handsome husband. And when he 
speaks, she answers with glad up- 
lifted face and happy smiles. For 
is not everything new and wonder- 
ful? and was there ever any one so 
kind and noble as her husband? 
and is not Mrs. Matthew Warburton 
going to spend her honeymoon in 
Paris ? 

My story ends with April, 1869. 
A word or two concerning these 
friends of ours at the present time 
and I have done. 

John Eversley has neither gone 
mad, nor shot himself, nor died of 
a broken heart. He has given up 
wandering, and lives on his estate. 
If anything, he is rather more gentle 
and silent than before, but that is 
all: he is not like King Henry—he 
smiles sometimes; only unfortunate- 
ly it is just then that you under- 
stand how sad his face can look. 

Bella has known bitter sorrow 
during the past year. Mr. Manner- 
ing died suddenly, and the shock 
was too much for his ailing wife. 
Their parting was only for a month. 
Much wonder was expressed as to 
what Miss Mannering would do, 
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but she turned it into surprise b 
announcing that she was going with 
her brother to Australia. “TI hope, 
my dear, you have considered it 
well,” said Mrs. Rivers, aghast, 
across the luncheon-table. 

“Yes,” said Bella, calmly, “I’ve 
considered a good deal. 1 think it 
is the only chance for Arthur, and 
I’ve no one else left now. He has 
promised to make a home for me.” 

“ And if he ruins himself ?” 

“Why, I suppose he'll ruin me, 
and that is just what makes me 


hopeful. If I were safe, I could 
not help him. At any rate I'll risk 
it.” 


She looked so quietly resolute 
that little more was said. I am 
not altogether sorry for Bella. Her 
upward path is toilsome, but it is 
something to be rising higher day 
by day. Bella, in her sombre crape, 
with cheeks that have lost their 
damask bloom, and are more like 
rain-washed Christmas roses, and 
with clear eyes looking out to the 
home across the sea, is better, and, 
I will believe, happier than had she 
been Mr. Warburton’s wife. She 
bade him good-bye with a sort of 
wistful seriousness. ‘I shall often 
think of you and Milly,” she said, 
‘“‘and hope you are happy.” 

Matthew Warburton was touched. 
““Good-bye, Bella, and God bless 
you!” he said. She had enough of 
the old tenderness remaining to value 
the benediction. 

Any good wishes which she may 
bestow on Matthew are likely to be 
fulfilled. He is happy, and I am 
glad to be able to write it. He is 
good enough for me to rejoice in his 
prosperity, especially as I doubt if 
he is good enough for sorrow to 
make him better. He has the desire 
of his heart, and his satisfaction is 
written legibly on his face. 

And Milly? She is happy too. 
I will not say that nothing in her 
husband’s words or manners ever 
jars upon her, but such jarring gives 
her little pain. She acknowledges 
frankly to herself that there is some- 
thing loud and coarse in the out- 
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ward man. So beit. Sheis content 
to worship the generous nature which 
it masks. 

She is the brightest, yet the most 
anxious of little housekeepers. 

She impresses upon her servants, 
in her clear bird-like voice, that 
‘Mr. Warburton likes this,” or “ Mr. 
Warburton does not like that,” and 
generally that ‘“‘Mr. Warburton is 
very particular.” She thinks she 
is very dignified and capable. The 
servants know that their master’s 
eyes are keen, which comes to the 
same thing. 

Her manners, in the opinion of 
Drayford society, are immensely 
improved. She does not blush so 
readily, or look up with quite such 
an ingenuous desire to please into 
the eyes of any one she may talk 
with. But there is not any real 
difference. In the evening ‘ when 
they are alone she sits on Matthew’s 
knee (if he is inclined to be frivo- 
lous), twists her soft little fingers 
in his big whiskers, and. talks her 
pretty childish nonsense. He is 
good-humouredly amused. 

“Tell you what, Milly,” he would 
say, “I daresay you think you look 
like a married lady. J wonder 
people don’t ask you to the chil- 
dren’s parties.” 

“Tt would be great fun,” said 
Milly. ‘I like blind-man’s buff, 
and sandwiches, and custards, and 
orange wine.” 

Matthew made a wry face. 

“You could come and fetch me 
home at eight o'clock,” Milly con- 
tinued. “Its your own fault. 
What did you marry me for? Why 
didn’t you have aunt, if you wanted 
somebody dignified ?” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Warburton ; 
“but I know somebody, not a 
hundred miles away, who wouldn’t 
have liked that. Somebody who 
looked uncommonly melancholy, J 
can tell you, when she thought I 
did care for somebody else.” 


Milly had to raise her head and 
show a glowing face. ‘Oh, what a 
lot of somebodies!” she said. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Warburton, with 
his great, happy laugh, “but only 
one somebody for me.” 

Yes, Milly is happy, and I don’t 
know why she should be otherwise. 
But I cannot as cordially rejoice in 
her happiness. 

Yet is it not best? Suppose she 
had opened her eyes, and loved 
John Eversley, and they had gone 
away to live their lives together, 
would that have been a perfect end- 


ing? Would little Milly have been 


quite as childishly sweet and pure, if 
she had broken what she considered 
a sacred bond, and been faithless 
when she thought her faith was 
pledged? I think not. 

Or, on the other hand, could I 
have been as well content had I 
left her worshipping the Matthew 
Warburton who was known to all 
the world? It was to be regretted 
when she knew no one better, it 
would have been degrading when 
she did. 

Why then, after all, is not this 
the best ending of all? To have 
her first love ennobled and idealised 
so that she was able to be true to 
herself in being true to it, to have 
even that coarseness and vulgarity 
which might have killed love turned 
into lessons of a yet higher love 
looking beyond the ignoble husk to 
find the noble heart—why am I not 
resigned to my little heroine’s fate? 
She fell in love unwisely —many 
girls do; she is sheltered from some 
of the saddest results of her folly— 
many are not. She is not degraded 


by her dream, and there is no fear . 


of a dreary waking. 

I look back at what I have just 
written. I cannot deny it, I cannot 
say how I would have had it other- 
wise; I cannot be angry with Milly 
for her first mistake. ‘‘ But the pity 


_ of it! oh the pity of it!” 
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REMANDING THE PRISONER. 


Tnere is a proceeding in our 
police courts which every reader of 
a newspaper must be familiar with. 
it is the request from the police 
constable to the bench that “his 
worship will remand the prisoner 
till this day week, when a number 
of other charges well be preferred 
against him.” And though it does 
seem somewhat hard that the mere 
menace of accusations to come 
should be sufficient to send him 
back to jail—whether it be that the 
world is so seldom disappointed in 
thinking badly of its rogue, or that 
the rogue himself has looked his 
character so artistically that it 
would be a want of connoisseur- 
ship to ignore him—so is it that in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred 
the remand is found to be justified, 
and the man of many iniquities is 
overtaken at last. The system is 
found to work well. 

Not the least strange feature of 
these cases is that it is only when 
aman has been apprehended, and 
some curious details of his especial 
knavery published, that a number 
of former victims remind them- 
selves of having had the benefit of 
his acquaintance. Is it that people 
think so little of being cheated in 
this world? Is it that they regard 
knavery as a necessary ill, and that 
one must have his experience, as of 
measles or small-pox, in some form, 
mild or severe? Is it that they re- 
gard the rogues with a sort of mild 
deprecation, as people who have 
made a bad choice of a profession ? 
or do they accept scoundrelism as a 
kind of practical joke that it would 
be showing a cross-grained spirit to 
resent? I cannot say; the problem 


is to me very puzzling. Perhaps 
the large number who form the 
audience for every piece of knavery, 
in contrast with the few who are 
cheated, make up a charitable kind 
of court, whose decisions, on the 
whole, are more mercifully gentle 
than morally just. Still, the sense 
of a part in it, and feeling of sport 
in the matter, disposes us all to give 
chase and run the rogue down 
where we can. 

When a remand has taken place, 
all the people who have been de- 
frauded in any way for months be- 
fore set themselves to think why 
that notorious fellow who has just 
been had up should not have taken 
the spoons and the cruet-stand, or 
poor Mrs. So-and-so’s wardrobe, or 
the vicar’s hens. To hear them 
talk and compare notes, you would 
be inclined to say that this country 
of ours must be a marvel of honesty 
and integrity, such a sensation has 
been caused by one thief or one 
small ‘petty larcener.” Nor is it 
only they who have been despoiled 
of their chattels who are thus ex- 
cited; but all the people whe might, 
but have not, been robbed are in a 
high taking. They remember how 
careless they were about bolts and 
bars—how little mindful of the 
smallest details of security—how 
the hall-door was ill fastened and 
the house-dog worthless ; they call 
to mind how frequently they left 
the keys about, and how slovenly 
they were with their money. 

Now, if we desire to see all 
of these sentiments—dreads and 
terrors, moody fears and moral re- 
flections — displayed as though 
under a magnifying glass,—so enor- 
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mously developed that the -least 
observant cannot fail to be struck 
with the monstrosity,—let us take 
a glance at Europe this present 
morning. 

Here is the whole thing I have 
been speaking of—of a size to shock 
any ordinary sensibility, but with 
features so fine withal as to excite 
the liveliest spirit of investigation 
in the most minute-minded. The 
French government—and we need 
none of us to be told that thereby 
an individual is symbolised—has 
been accused by the ‘Times’ news- 
paper of the most atrocious intrigue. 
When men are really bent on 
wickedness, they are rarely satisfied 
with single sins. It is not enough 
for them to bowl over a clause of 
the Decalogue—they seek to cannon 
their iniquities, and knock one 
against the other. So in this case 
“Thou shalt not steal” has been 
driven headlong against “* Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s goods.” 
The French Government, seeing 
that a neighbouring State, Prussia, 
has been wonderfully prosperous of 
late, and after inducing an ally to 
assist her in extending her own 
frontiers, has then turned upon 
that ally and turned her out of a 
part of her own dominions,—the 
French Government, I say, have 
been struck with the marvellous 
rapidity with which all this has 
been done. How secretly at first, 
how successfully afterwards; how 
no trick failed—no plans_ broke 
down; how exactly every roguery 
came right timed, and the result 
overwhelming triumph. Seeing 
all this the French Emperor has 
said,—“ There’s the man for my 
money. I have been looking out 
for many a day, and seen nothing 
like that M. Bismark yet. Go to 
him, Benedetti, and see whether we 
could not do a little business—have 
what the stockbrokers call an opera- 
tion, together. He wants many 
things that I don’t care for, and 
could make no use of if I had them. 
He wants South Germany and I 
want Belgium. Now, as I always 


buy whatever I want to purchase 
by giving away something that isn’t 
mine, just as I gave the Italian 
Duchies to Victor Emmanuel for 
Nice and Savoy, Ill give M. 
Bismark Baden, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria for Belgium. It’s a tre 
mendous offer on my part, I know; 
but I have a fancy for those 
Flemings. My uncle annexed them, 
and I have a weakness for all his 
projects. Go and see if this would 
not suit him. Ri *% 

“Tell him you know there will 
be a row about it; but that though 
England will bluster and talk big, 
there’s a fine peace element in her 
Whig Cabinet that will never 
as far as blows: not to add that 
English armies are plants of slow 
growth at any time.” 

M.. Benedetti went on his mis- 
sion, but found, to his great sur 
prise, that the marvellous M. Bis- 
mark, who had jockeyed the 
Dutch and cheated the Danes— 
who had bamboozled Benedick and 
doubled up Clam, and actually got 
near enough to Vienna to have a 
peep at the “Stephen Minster”— 
that this man of many wiles and 
various rogueries was a gentleman 
of slow comprehension and laggard 
faculties, who followed with diffi- 
culty a complicated statement, and 
seemed to lose himself at once in 
its intricacy. 

“T think ll put it on paper for 
you, M. Bismark,” said Benedetti; 
“‘and you can con it over at your 
leisure. There’s no hurry about 
it; we have the whole summer be- 
fore us: besides, no one suspects 
either of us; so Pll make a little 
memorandum, and just show it 
to master at a convenient mo- 
ment.” 

M. Benedetti—not the only man 
in the world who has had cause to 
curse his writing - master—wrote 
with ease and fluency, and indited 
the following :— 

“Napoleon to recognise all acquisi- 
tions mate by Prussia in the lato Bo- 
hemian war. 

“ Prussia to assist France in acquir- 
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ing Luxembourg from Holland, by 


purchase. 
“France not to oppose the Federal 


union of all the South German States, 
except Austria, with the Northern 


Confederation. 

“Prussia to assist France against 
the world in annexing Belgium in 
consideration of the above.” 

A covenant of defensive and offensive 
alliance concluded the treaty. 


Now all this was very clear and 
precise, and one might really have 
thought that M. Bismark could have 
mastered its not many details, even 
without the aid of a memorandum. 
He, however, deemed otherwise ; 
and perhaps, after all, he will say 
he was right. At all events, “Taf- 
faire est tombée dans l'eau,” as the 
diplomatists say when they have 
done with a transaction, and fondly 
hope it will never be recalled to 
light and recollection. The Prus- 
sians would not have it. They 
saw, in fact, no reason whatsoever 
that, for doing what they intended 
to do, at their own time and in 
their own way, they should favour 
the designs of another who contri- 
buted no other aid to their plans 
than his leave to carry them out. 
M. Bismark, at least, being a slow 
man, of obtuse faculties, and dull 
in devices, saw it in this way, and 
refused the project. 

When sufficient time had elapsed 
for an answer to have come, and no 
reply was returned, the Emperor 
of the French became uneasy in 
mind, “Was it that the Prussian 
dullard did not see the enormous 
gain to him in this bargain? Could 
he not comprehend that South Ger- 
many is larger, richer, and more 
important than Belgium; and that, 
if it be said I am only giving what 
belongs to another, my reply is, I 
am also only taking a territory 
under the like condition? Bavaria 
is as much mine as Belgium is 
Prussia’s. Here, at least, we stand 
on equal ground. Look out and 
see that we pick a quarrel with 
this man of sauer kraut! It will 
be strange if there be not some- 
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thing that we can differ on! He 
slipped out of that scrape about 
Luxembourg, or rather England 
made the matter so difficult for 
us, we should have been disco- 
vered at once if we had pushed 
matters to extremity there; but 
surely there must be scores of things 
that we differ on. There’s the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
those poor Danes. I am really sorry 
for the Danes. And are you quite 
sure South Germany likes to be 
devoured? Some people who came 
from Baden lately tell me the o 
posite. That Prussian Puritan will 
suppress the rouge-ct-noir table. 
That old humbug of hypocrisy will 
stand no roulette! Have the 
Badenmen thought of this? have 
they fully reflected on what is to 
become of them if they should be 
driven to honest industry and clean 
living? Have the Bavarians be- 
thought them of how they will like 
a rival Church and a Calvinist hold- 
ing forth in the same street with a 
true Catholic? Surely here are 
fine grievances to explicate.” 

“Better than all that,” whispered 
M. de Gramont. ‘“There’s a forty- 
ninth cousin of the King wishes to 
be King of Spain. Prim told it to 
a lady who knows the Prince Carlo 
de Bourbon, who told it to the 
Duke of Lucca, who told it to 
me.’ 

“Admirable! nothing could’ be 
better!” muttered his Majesty, and 
between his teeth went on; “hon- 
our of France, integrity of our em- 
pire, inordinate ambition, and 
throne, of Charles V.! [Id like to 
see an English despatch reply to 
that !” 

This time the bait succeeded. 
Prussian patience gave way, and the 
King, yielding to the impulse which 
meaner mortals give way to when 
they are bored, turned his back on 
his tormentor and left him. The 
indictment was now full. It only 
wanted this that France should be 
insulted! The next day came the 
declaration of war. 

Now, as they were on each side 
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pretty far advanced in preparation, 
and as they had neither of them 
very far to go to meet the other, 
the difference promised a speedy 
settlement. Still, in the few days 
that intervened, before an exchange 
of shots should occur, it was ne- 
cessary that each should endeavour 
to put himself so far right with 
public opinion as to throw, if pos- 
sible, the blame of breaking the 
peace on his adversary. It was 
not easy, indeed, for France to do 
this. It is hard to pull the nose 
of an inoffensive stranger, and yet 
make him appear the aggressor. 
Even showing what vile intentions 
he nurtured in his mind, what in- 
fernal plots he was meditating, 
will sometimes fail to demonstrate 
that the overt act was called for. 
The French press has, however, 
great resources, and what they 
wanted in reason they took out in 
ribaldry. There were, besides, some 
old people alive who remembered 
what oceans of champagne were 
drunk by Prussian soldiers in °13 ; 
and younger tourists averred that 
the present dwellers in North Ger- 
many ate quantities of sawer kraut. 
‘Was there wanting more to call 
out the vindictive passions of the 
great nation towards neighbours so 
unworthy of that proud vicinity ? 
Prussia, of course, with less elo- 
quence, but perhaps more truth, 
complained that a very unjust 
quarrel was put upon them, and 
that they were called on to fight 
for very existence on grounds that 
two even very ill-conditioned indi- 
viduals could not haye carried to 
blows. 

It was in this stage of the affair, 
when each was bidding his highest 
for public sympathy, when, unable 
to draw allies to their arms, they 
were endeavouring to gain converts 
to their opinions, that the “Times’ 
newspaper fell like a shell in the 
midst of Europe with this secret 
treaty. 

Of course the first thing for 
France to do was to declare it a 
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forgery. Indeed, an English morn- 
ing paper, well known for its Napo- 
leonism, averred that it was not 
written in good French, or at least 
in such French as diplomatists 
converse and correspond in. These 
attempts at disproval failing, it 
was shown that, though it was M, 
Benedetti’s writing, it-was M. Bis. 
mark’s thought. That by some 
mesmerism, peculiar perhaps to 
statecraft, M. Benedetti was in- 
duced to transcribe what M. Bis. 
mark imagined, though he never 
divulged ; and then, with a refine- 
ment of delicacy which only diplo- 
matists know, actually gave him a 
copy of his own unuttered concep- 
tion for the benefit of his memory. 

In fact, where these very clever 
gentlemen could not explain, they 
were able to mystify in such a 
fashion, that our own Ministers, 
not at all deficient in acuteness, 
were, when questioned in the 
House, obliged to declare that the 
matter was a complete puzzle to 
them, but that they felt thoroughly 
assured that “the gentlemen in- 
terested in the transaction would 
be able to afford the most satis- 
factory explanations ;” though how 
they should both be in a position 
to do so—how the man who offered 
a bribe, and the man who resented 
being tempted, could possibly show 
any common cause for exculpation— 
is a difficulty for any one not bred 
to diplomacy and its ways, 

It was, however, to this stage of 
the controversy, rather than to the 
matter in contention, that I want 
the reader to vouchsafe me his at- 
tention. It is, in fact, to the period 
in which France—and we know 
what that means—is called on to 
state what explanation she can give 
of a proposition so fraudulent and 
treacherous. The general voice 
of Europe cries out, ‘“ Remand 
the accused! This is not the first 
thing of the kind that is laid to his 
charge.” The roguery of Plombi- 
éres, which disposed of Nice and 
Savoy, is too recent to be forgotten. 
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Count Cavour was himself so im- 
pressed with the treachery of what 
he was led into, that he did not dare 
to reveal the scheme to that states- 
man who, more than any other man 
after himself, laid the foundation of 
Italian unity. 

The next scheme comprised the 
annexation of a large slice of Pied- 
mont, and the whole littorale down 
to Genoa, and Genoa itself. That 
same English Minister I have spoken 
of—the ablest and promptest agent 
that ever represented Great Britain 
in Italy—detected and defeated this 
project, and at a stage too when re- 
treat implied discomfiture, and only 
a most consummate tact could have 
glossed over the irritation of a re- 
pulse. 

Not discouraged, however, by 
failure, he then bethought him of 
Sardinia—that great island so profit- 
less to Italy, but so sure to be de- 
veloped into wealth and prosperity 
by France. Sardinia, abounding in 
mineral treasures, teeming with va- 
rious ores and rich in harbours, 
was exactly what France needed for 
her naval supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean ; but here again the English 
envoy was on his guard, and very 
plainly let it be known that Sardi- 
nia could only be annexed at the cost 
of a war with Great Britain, and that 
we would no more permit the French 
flag to wave over Cagliari than over 
Malta. 

Nor is it Italy alone knows what 
her “high-hearted ally” meant for 
her! Austria now hears how in 
1866 France offered 300,000 men 
in the war against Austria, and at 
the price of the Rhine - land and 
Belgium, how the Empire of 
Austria was to be dismembered, 
stripped of Silesia and Bohemia, 
and driven headlong out of Europe 
—at least what Europe owns of civil- 
isation. 

Austria hears this of that Em- 
peror that she went to confer with 
at Salzburg; and even in the hu- 
miliating sorrow for her murdered 
Prince, so far forgot her grief as to 
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condone his death and forgive his 
executioner. Just retribution on her 
time-serving servility! She learns 
now what her friend intended for her, 
and how the great nation that only 
wars for an idea is ever ready for the 
chance of spoliation, and waits, armed 
like the condottieri of old, to see who 
needs a free lance—who wants an 
unscrupulous arm and an unrelenting 
spirit. 

Though that little dispute with 
Belgium about a railroad—a line 
entirely within her own frontier 
—came to nothing, we all know 
what it indicated; and we know 
how impossible it was for the lamb 
in the fable to drink at any part of 
the stream without giving offence ; 
and we know, besides, that in every 
case of spoliation enacted or plotted, 
it has ever been some country espe- 
cially dear to France has been the 
victim. Italy, for whom she bled— 
Austria, so cemented to her by the 
blood of the chivalrous Maximilian— 
Belgium, “so linked in sympathy 
with us, having our language and our 
civilisation, and at times actually ex- 
tending our institutions”—these are 
claims never disregarded, never un- 
recognised ! 

God grant that we in England 
be not made in any degree the 
especial objects of this dangerous 
affection! though nothing would 
surprise me less to-morrow than 
the discovery of some rice s | 
drawn up document by whic 
Russia was to occupy. Constanti- 
nople, and France Egypt,—this 
passion for rapine and robbery being 
In its way as insidious as dram- 
drinking; and the man who will 
never eat except out of his neigh- 
bour’s dish, is as much the victim of 
a malady as the sufferer from deli- 
rium tremens. 

I say, therefore, be ready for the 
day he will want to quarrel with 
you; but be especially on your 
guard when he caresses and esteems 
you. The Isle of Wight has no 
common claim upon us, if only as 
the favourite resort of our Queen ; 
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and I'd like to be sure that in some 
stray pigeon - hole its future has 
not been discounted in exchange 
for a bit of Holland to a Prussian, 
or a slice of Denmark to a Dutch- 
man. 

The newspapers,. when they 
reach me—which of late is a rarity 
—tell me that we will protect the 
neutrality of Belgium. I know there 


is something besides humanity that 
directs a fire-engine in the “ next 
door,” even when your own house 
is unattacked by flame; but I am 
not ungenerous enough to dwell 
upon this phase of benevolence; and 
with all my heart I say, stand by 
Antwerp, and, even though it cost a 
war, keep the French out of the 
Scheldt. 


THE GREAT ARTIST. 


Every one who has watched the 
course of events on the Continent 
for the last few years back must 
have seen that a war between France 
and Prussia was a matter of cer- 
tainty. The precise ground of 
quarrel, the mode of the rupture, 
and the exact time, were of course 
open to speculation, but of the fact 
itself there could not be, nor was 
there, a doubt. A few English poli- 
ticians, it is true, affected not to see 
this necessity ; and a certain portion 
of the press, more distinguished for 
hope than prophecy, assumed to 
recognise in the Emperor of the 
French those traits of moderation 
and forbearance, and that inherent 
love of peace, that should secure 
this blessing to Europe. Indeed, 
those privileged individuals who 
occasionally enjoyed the proud dis- 
tinction of an interview with his 
Imperial Majesty, and who were 
good enough to make the world 
the confidant of what passed at 
it, always took pains to impress 
upon us how mistaken people gene- 
rally were as to the mind and tem- 
per of this great man. Taking for 
granted that we were ready to con- 
cede his claims to statesmanship 
and military ability—assuming that 
we had not read Kinglake, or read- 
ing, had not believed him—they 
went on to tell us of his frankness, 
his candour, his extreme simplicity 
of thought and expression, but, 
above all, of a certain gushing phil- 
anthropy that seemed inexhausti- 
ble in its devices for human good. 


From the height of their intimacy 
with a great man, they compassion- 
ately pitied the ignorant impatience 
of our misconception of him; and 
by some little picturesque bit of 
description, some little playful an- 
ecdote, revealed him to us in all the 
familiarity of a creature of emo- 
tions, anxieties, and expectations, 
dealing alike with the destinies of 
the world and the graceful triflings 
of a party at Compiégne! 

Still there were always in the 
world a certain number of distrust- 
ful people, some of whom—myself 
perhaps of the number—who, out 
of mere depression of temperament, 
are always seeing rocks in the chan- 
nel, who could not, by any effort, 
take this view of the Emperor, and 
who never were able to recognise 
his simplicity, or his openness; or 
that beautiful trustfulness which an 
ungrateful world was so perpetually 
bent on wounding. 

One trait of him—and I am not 
about to summon others to the bar 
—sufficed, in my mind, to account 
for the chief features of his policy; 
and if we trace his career from the 
beginning, there is nothing in the 
whole of it so uniform in its recur- 
rence, and so invariable in every 
way, as his passion for a SURPRISE. 
The project which did not include 
this element was, in his estimation, 
no success. The scheme which should 
not burst unexpectedly on the world 
was worth nothing. 

Knowing well that of all the 
qualities in which nations are po*r- 
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er than individuals, there is not 
one so remarkable as presence of 
mind, and that from this cause the 
surprise in politics is almost always 
asuccess, the scores of things that we 
have seen in our own day succeed, 
which, had they not been effected 
by a sort of dramatic dexterity, 
must have been failures, need not 
be enumerated. 

The pantomimic passion for a 
transformation scene is the real 
characteristic of the Empire; and 
whether we see it in the grey dawn 
of a winter morning in December, 
arresting the deputies in their beds, 
or startling the decorous company of 
a court banquet by the wild strains 
of the ‘ Marseillaise,” it is still the 
same taste and the same trick. 

So strong is the Imperial passion 
for surprise, that when, by any ac- 
cident or misadventure, anything 
has occurred which should mar the 
effect or diminish the amount of 
the astonishment, it will be invari- 
ably seen that the Emperor has 
either totally abandoned the project, 
or deferred it till such time as, the 
first impression having died out, 
the world is ready to be startled 
afresh. 

Lord Londonderry, in his humane 
zeal to effect the liberation of Abd-el- 
Kader, in reality prolonged the hero’s 
captivity. It is now well known 
that immediately before the writing 
of that memorable letter, in which 
the noble Marquis so eloquently di- 
lated on the blessings of mercy, and, 
Portia-wise, showed how the Prince 
would reap more than the prisoner 
in happiness, the liberation of the 
African chief had been determined 
on. 


No sooner, however, had the 
letter appeared in the public papers, 
and the bloom of a surprise been 
taken off the event, than the Emper- 
or refused the grace, and snubbed 
the meddling Marquis for his in- 


terference. How long the specula- 
tors on this present war have defer- 
red its accomplishment—how long 
all their predictions have tended to 
put off the event, is not easy to say. 
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Several novelists have often de- 
plored to a compassionate public 
how now the critic, now the drama- 
tist, have marred the finest effects 
of their story by false issues to the 
catastrophe, Indeed the mere dis- 
cussion alone of what destinies 
await the personages of the tale, 
are enough to spoil the interest of 
the narrative. How much more 
irritating, then, to that great artist 
who works only for surprise, to see 
himself constantly anticipated— 
now by a rambling conjecture—now 
by a haphazard guess—now by one 
of those inferences which, often lo- 
gically absurd, are verified by fact! 

So long, then, as journalists pre- 
dicted and tourists foretold a great 
war on the Rhine, the Emperor, in 
obedience to all the canons of high 
art, was obliged to disabuse the 
world of that impression; and the 
more effectually to do this, he pro- 
ceeded to make certain internal 
changes in France which were about 
the very last things he would think 
of if on the eve of a step which 
should require the fullest exercise of 
irresponsibility. He next began to 
entertain projects of disarmament, 
and actually induced Lord Claren- 
don to discuss with him how best 
that bloodthirsty monarch of North 
Germany could be muzzled, and 
what concessions might teach 
Prussia to be peaceful. Setting 
M. Ollivier to work at the constitu- 
tion, to revise the municipal bodies, 
to revoke official candidature, to 
proclaim ministerial responsibility, 
to proclaim the fullest competence 
of the Legislature, did certainly look 
like peace. Some frigates were also 
put out of commission, ten thou- 
sand conscripts were sent home, as 
though to “crown the edifice,” and 
assure the world that bellicose 
sentiments found no place in the 
Imperial designs. A paragraph in 
an official paper hinted that the 
Emperor had almost, if he had not 
all out, determined to place the 
Prince Napoleon at the head of the 
army ! 
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I have no doubt it was this last 
startling piece of intelligence that 
led Mr. Hammond to congratulate 
Lord Granville on his accession 
to office at “a time of profound 
peace.” I am not, I regret to say, 
in the confidence of great people. 
I know not the deep minds that 
resolye mighty events, nor have I 
even the faintest clue to those 
cunning threads by which the great 
magicians of statecraft move their 
puppets ; but I think I can see how 
the profound thinkers who guide 
our fortunes, and the wise heads 
who foresee fate, well understood 
the character of the time we live 
in, and rightfully read the man 
who chiefly influences the period, 
in the fact that they selected the 
precise moment to celebrate the 
memory of Mr. Cobden, and by a 
great festival in his honour to sing 
the praises of him who foretold 
that wars were now obsolete, and 
that the enlightened principles of 
Free Trade had begotten a broth- 
erhood amongst nations, against 
which unprincipled ambition would 
contend in vain. 

Here was all that the great 
dramatist wanted—a prudent and 
far-seeing Under-Secretary of State. 
A seaman who has been heaving 
the lead in difficult waters for 
nigh half a century, cries out, ‘ All 
fair ahead.” A cabinet of ministers, 


HOW THEY 


Now that every Parisian has 
marched to Berlin, and bivouacked 
under the lindens, and that not a 
few Prussians have picketed their 
horses in the Tuileries gardens, 
it is time for us ourselves to be- 
think us what may come of this 
war, and how and where we shall 
find ourselves when it is over. Of 
course I mean this speculation only 
to include the case of the war be- 
ing limited to the two present high 
contending parties, since, if the 
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whose collective ability might chal- 
lenge not only Europe, but history, 
for a rival, are so persuaded ‘of 
peace, that they diminish the 
army, disband regiments, and dis. 
miss sailors; indeed, in their bliss- 
ful anticipations of unbroken tran- 
quillity, they actually drive into emi- 
gration the artificers and mechanics 
of our dockyards; for they cannot 
even in imagination conceive a time 
when a shot shall be fired in anger, 
or an Armstrong gun be heard ex- 
cept in salute. ‘ Now then,” cries 
the Emperor—‘“ now is the moment 
to astonish them! Send off to 
Benedetti and say, we are ready. 
Anything will do for a cause of 
quarrel. The Prussians must surely 
be plotting somewhere—they have 
got designs on the Lower Danube 
and Servia, or they are intriguing 
in Spain—every one intrigues in 
Spain. To be sure, I have heard 
something of a Hohenzollern— 
what of him? And if that will not 
do, there is Schleswig-Holstein— 
not to speak of those late move- 
ments in Baden. In fact it is the 
““embarras du choix ;” and if all 
fail, he can be rude, and then we 
can call upon them to apologise for 
it. This is how the war has sur- 
prised us; and there is no denying 
it, that in every element of a trans- 
formation scene the great artist 
achieved a triumphant success. 


GOT INTO IT, 


area of it should be extended, and 
the other Powers, great and small, 
be drawn into the contest, there 
could be no bound to the changes 
that might be effected, nor could 
any imagination take in all the 
possibilities that might result. 
There can be very little doubt 
that the French Emperor is playing 
an immense stake; he is pushing 
on to the board what the gamblers 
at a round game playfully call their 
“netit reste.” He has told us, if 
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the ‘Telegraph’ Englishman is to 
be trusted, that he could not help 
it; that he was by no means mind- 
ed to make war; that he was not 
ready for war; and on the whole 
disliked war; but that France 
went too fast for him, and left him 
no choice but to put himself at 
the head of the movement. Still, 
as it was under his own orders the 
whole negotiation was conducted, 
at his dictation the Duc de Gram- 
ont made his insolent declaration 
to the Chamber, and M. Benedetti 
played off his most undiplomatic 
impertinence on the King, it is 
somewhat too much to say that he 
calculated on all these exploding 
as so many harmless fireworks to 
amuse the people of Paris, who 
certainly did not admire the rockets 
the less that the sticks fell on the 
heads of their neighbours the Prus- 
sians. 

It is quite possible, however, 
that he thought the matter need 
not have been pushed to an actual 
conflict; that a good deal of tall 
talk could have been ventilated ; 
some sharp passages exchanged 
with M. de Bismark, and a number 
of pleasant asides communicated 
to the rest of Europe about Prus- 
sian ambition, ‘owtrecuidance,” 
and the rest of it, which at politer 
moments would have been difficult 
to give utterance to. At such a 
political saturnalia the Parisian 
press was certain to improve the 
occasion, and all those pleasant 
little truths which good manners 
usually retains for itself would be 
then squandered with a reckless 
liberality. The Emperor possibly 
deemed that he might let off some 
of the superfluous steam of the 
French temperament in this harm- 
less manner, and find the vessel 
of the State more obedient to the 
helm than before. In order, how- 
ever, to fulminate the requisite in- 
dignation against Prussia, he must 
call out a certain amount of na- 
tional feeling in France; he must 
show how the national susceptibil- 


ity has been touched, and the na- 
tional honour wounded; and this 
spirit, so easy to evoke, particularly 
where an intelligent police is at 
hand, but so difficult to suppress, 
certainly hurried matters along at 
a pace that puzzled poor M. Ollivier 
terribly; for though he believed 
he was Prime Minister of France, 
he saw himself utterly ignored and 
neglected. 

The Emperor tells us “he was 
run away with.” Be it so; on this 
point none can contradict him; 
but will he also tell us that he had 
not flogged the team to madness 
before they bolted? Was that 
Parisian press, whose _ smallest 
utterings are jealously watched, 
and whose mere levities are meas- 
ured as seriously as though they 
were grave libels, not given to un- 
derstand that they might.say their 
worst of Prussia, rail at her preten- 
sions, ridicule her public men, and 
decry her army ? Prussian absurdity 
filled the print-shops, and the 
poetasters found an easy popularity 
in rhyming over the men who wore 
helmets with spikes in them, and ate 
sauer kraut. 

If the Duc de Gramont ran 
away with him, why was he ‘per- 
mitted to snub that unlucky M. Olli- 
vier, who certainly ran away with 
nobody ? 

I have no doubt that a diplomatic 
victory would have perfectly satis- 
fied the Emperor—such a success 
as would have hounded the whole 
press of France full cry over Prus- 
sian humiliation, with all the pos- 
sible consequences that were sure 
to overtake the country that at- 
tempted to arrest the progress or 
curtail the ambitions of the great na- 
tion. 

M. Bismark evidently saw that 
a quarrel was intended from the 
very first; and wisely judging how 
much more sensitive the German 
people would prove to an insult 
offered to their Sovereign than toa 
Ministry, and as the cause of the 
rupture must be an insult—there 
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was nothing that pretended to be 
a grievance in question—he pru- 
dently left the whole negotiation to 
the King, who, it must be owned, 
amply justified the highest opinion 
that could have been formed of his 
tact, temper, and dignity. 

The Hohenzollern pretensions 
were never a Prussian question, 
and this M. Bismark unequivocally 
proclaimed by holding himself 
aloof from the negotiation. It was 
as though he said, If you quarrel 
with the King of Prussia, the Ger- 
man people over whom he reigns 
will not desert him in a difficulty. 
It must be admitted it was not an 
easy thing to make out a reasonable 
pretext for a fight in the whole 
affair; and if it were not that Mr. 
Sheridan had conceived the char- 
acter of Sir Lucius O’Trigger be- 
fore the Emperor of the French 
was born, one might be supposed 
to think that the palm of a high 
originality should be awarded to 
his Majesty. “I differ with you 
now, sir,” sums up the whole secret 
of that divergence which is to 
throw the whole of Europe into a 
convulsion, and retard the civilisa- 
tion of the world. So eager were 
the French, however, to have what, 
in the language of the police, is 
called a cross charge, that they 
seized on the supposed insult to 
M. Benedetti as a grievance. Nor 
was it enough, say they, that the 
King of Prussia thought him a 
bore, but he actually telegraphed 
that opinion to every Court in 
Europe. They lay immense stress 
upon this incident, and attach a 
degree of importance to the esti- 
mate, as though the injury to this 
poor gentleman’s’ reputation and 
the damage to his career could not 
have been made the subject of an in- 
demnity ! 

Lord Granville very sensibly 
declared that he saw no reason to 
coincide with the importance the 
French Cabinet ascribed to this 
event. At all events, it does seem 


hard that a nation of forty millions 
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should be invaded and the country 
laid waste because the Sovereign 
who rules them objects to be wearied 
with arguments he has already refut- 
ed, or to repeat explanations he hag 
most fully exposed. 

Tiresome people will become posi- 
tive terrors if this be the price one 
must pay for evading them. Few of 
us, even as humble as myself, who 
have not our Benedettis in this life 
—wearisome men, of great zeal 
and inconceivable prosiness, who 
like to go over the same arguments 
every day, and fancy they are im- 
pressive where they are only impor- 
tunate. 

When, then, a circular from the 
Prussian Foreign Office informed 
the Prussian representatives at the 
various Courts that his Majesty 
deemed that even peace was dearly 
bought at the price of listening to 
more of M. Benedetti, the Duc de 
Gramont, by his master’s order, de- 
clared war. From that moment 
began a series of accusations, at- 
tacks, and recriminations, which 
history cannot show anything to 
equal. There is a proverb that 
tells us what happens when certain 
people fall out. I am not sure 
that Belgium feels much reassured 
by the maxim; but we, who would 
like to represent the other parties 
in the adage, are certainly not a 
little shocked at the company we 
have been keeping, and carefully 
feel that our watches are safe, and 
our loose silver secure, seeing that 
our trusted associates, now that they 
have fallen out, are bent on im- 
parting very curious details of their 
respective integrity. 

It is not easy to conceive the 
Billingsgate attitude diplomacy has 
assumed. Sneers, slights, insult- 
ing inferences, and flat contradic- 
tions, abound. I'll show the Bel- 
gians what you intended by them, 
says Bismark; and I'll show the 
Dutch what a pleasant destiny was 
to have been theirs, replied the Duc 
de Gramont. Will you have the 
face to deny that you did not mean 
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to annex part of Piedmont and 
the Maritime Alps? asks Bismark. 
Will you kindly furnish the Flor- 
entine Government with the ‘mili- 
tary report from ‘staff officers of 
the Italian army when they were 
your allies? Did you, or did you 
not, offer us 300,000 men in the war 
against Austria? And did you not 
refuse them, because you said Aus- 
tria would not believe that a war 
was imminent, and by stealing a 
march on her you should be able to 
beat her by a surprise? These are 
the courteous queries and answers 
every morning brings us; and as 
we are morally certain that in say- 
ing the worst of each other neither 
is offering any great outrage to 
truth, our position as neutrals— 
dignified neutrals, I believe we call 
ourselves—is rendered all the more 


easy. 
ca, with all my heart, that 
the little sympathy one could feel 
for the justice on either side could 
make us equally indifferent as to the 
result; but no matter which the 
conqueror, the upshot to ourselves 
is disastrous. France victorious 
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means not only the Rhine frontier, 
but Belgium, with a preponderance 
of influence over the whole of 
Europe that will make itself felt 
in every capital from Hamburg to 
Naples. Prussia a conqueror, pro- 
claims a German empire extending 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
with a military despotism that only 
needs to be German to have re- 
ceived the last finish of routine 
oppressiveness. Not that I will not 
say the bumptious beer-drinker is 
not easier to endure than the more 
aggressive pretensions of the Gaul. 
All Pomerania in a paroxysm of 
national vanity would not equal 
in offensive arrogance one French 
commis-voyageur. 

M. Bismark is said to have de- 
clared, If we beat the French we 
shall take not only Alsace but Lor- 
raine. If we be beaten, the most 
we shall forfeit is the left bank of 
the Rhine. 

What the French Emperor stakes 
on the match is somewhat heavier ; 
but it is too soon to talk of the Cup 
10 the first heat has not yet come 
te) 
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WAR LETTER OF MAJOR CORKHARDT, (SELF-CONSTITUTED) OUR ; 
MILITARY CORRESPONDENT WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


My peAR Biacxwoop,—Was it 
in jest or in earnest that you ap- 
pointed me your special correspon- 
dent? Was your letter dictated 
by a serious desire to secure the 
services of a ripe military experi- 
ence, an observant eye and a facile 
pen, or simply by that sportive 
vein which you inherit from your 
ancestors who revelled in Am- 
brose’s blue parlour ? 

It matters but little: I am an 
earnest man myself, and I prefer 
to consider that the appointment 
was seriously made; and I ask my- 
self seriously how I am to perform 
the duty you have imposed upon 
me, under circumstances of no or- 
dinary difficulty. ‘“ What Maca 
wants ”’—this was my exclamation 
when your letter reached me, and 
I had resolved to accept the posi- 
tion which it offered me—‘ what 
Maca wants” is, I take it, not the 
ephemeral gossip of the mere penny- 
a-lining correspondent, who fills his 
letters with little camp incidents, 
with camp “shaves” and canards, 
with the diversions and sorry jokes 
of the warriors among whom his lot 
is cast, and has but little to say, 
and that little of small value, when 
it comes to be a question of describ- 
ing and discussing the operations 
he was sent to report. What Maca 
wants is Military history illustrated 
by the comments of a mature pro- 
fessional, whose first commission 
was not signed yesterday, and 
whose baptism of fire took place 
longer ago than he cares to men- 
tion. This is what she wants, and 
this she shall have—military his- 
tory in the most dignified and com- 
prehensive sense of the term. You 
left it in my own option from which 
side I would observe the great game 
of the war. To many minds this 
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discretionary power would have 
presented itself as a difficulty; to 
me the matter was quite simple. 
A hybrid in race, Teutons and 
Latins are to me alike indifferent, 
The observer of many revolutions, 
from those of ’48 to that creeping 
paralysis rather than _ revolution 
which, ever since Lord Palmerston’s 
death—during what may be de- 
scribed as the Bright-Gladstone- 
Bunkum - Funk -’em- era-—has_ been 
steadily benumbing and withering 
every limb of the British Constitu- 
tion—an observer of all these 
political phenomena, I am naturally 
enough a sceptic alike as to men 
and measures. 

Speculatively (and under all re- 
serves) perhaps he appears to me 
to be the least disreputable states- 
man who disguises his infamy with 
the smallest cloud of verbal profes- 
sions of a moral purpose. As Wil- 
liam Sykes is more to my mind 
than Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Bright 
than Mr. Gladstohe, so perhaps if 
his Imperial Majesty and Count 
Bismark were exercising their mé- 
tiers in a lower grade as simple 
chevaliers @industrie, my pockets 
would be buttoned up in their pre- 
sence, rather with reference to the 
Count than the Emperor. I only 
say “perhaps,” however. Practi- 
cally I did not muchcare to go 
into the alleged rights and wrongs 
of the Prusso-French quarrel. 

Bismark and Benedetti, Ollivier 
and Co., not to mention the two 
royal personages at the top or bot- 
tom of all, would none of them, 
likely, have much advantage over 
another, if every plot, intrigue, and 
questionable dodge of the last four 
years was laid on the table ticketed 
with its owner’s name. I make no 
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which is a thing no fellow can un- 
derstand; besides, it had not got 
wind at the time of my decision. 

Thus I approached the selection 
of the side from which I should 
observe the bloody arbitrament in 
a free spirit. ‘“Tros Tyriusque 
mihi nullo discrimine agetur,” I 
exclaimed ; in other words, “I will 
toss for it.” I did so. His Im- 
perial Majesty had the unmerited, 
and I may add the unappreciated, 
good fortune to win the toss. 

“First advantage scored to the 
French,” was my only remark at 
the time. But the result of that 
toss was unlucky for me, unlucky 
for you and for your readers; un- 
lucky, avant tout, for those of the 
present and future generations who 
may interest themselves in military 
history. You know how the Em- 
peror has gagged the press, chassé’d 
the war correspondent, and, in fact, 
deprived him of his occupation? 
Very well, you cannot be surprised 
that I have had but a fleeting, fur- 
tive, bird’s-eye view of one or two 
incidents of the campaign. Sur- 
rounded with perils which might 
have made weaker nerves collapse, 
—perils of imprisonment, perils of 
shot and shell, perils of robberies, 
perils of death by hanging in my 
supposed quality of spy—unac- 
knowledged, suspected, flouted, 
bullied, insulted, under such cir- 
cumstances if I have seen some- 
thing, you cannot expect that it has 
been much, or, in fact, enough to 
fill a letter withal. Therefore you 
will excuse me if I give what, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would 
be undue prominence to details not 
altogether germane to the subject 
of the war. I will render you, in 
fact, an account of my actions as 
your own correspondent from the 
time you commissioned me to this 
present moment of writing. You 
have not forgotten, of course—nor 
are you likely to let others forget 
—that your prescient nostril had 
scented the approach of war con- 
siderably in advance of the world 
at large; and by consequence your 
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commission to me _ bears date 
somewhat before the crisis came. 
Need I say that I was on the 
qui vive? In my quiet retreat by 
Lake Lucerne I gave all my mind 
to the Hispano - Prusso - Franco- 
Hohenzollern imbroglio. It must 
be confessed, however, that a sa- 
gacity not often led astray was for 
once at fault. ‘“‘There will be no 
fight ;” such was my exclamation 
on the very morning of that event- 
ful Friday. “There will be no 
fight,” I said, with a sigh ; and then, 
following my usual habit under 
circumstances of grave disappoint- 
ment, I resolved to go away fora 
couple of days and commune with 
nature where it is developed in her 
grandest and most terrible forms. 
I did so. That very afternoon I 
ascended the Rigi. Arriving at 
the summit in time to see the sun- 
set (which I may mention en pas- 
sant to be a ridiculous imposture), 
I found that I by no means had 
nature all to myself. The plateau in 
front of the Rigi Kulm Hotel swarm- 
ed with tourists. Every nationality 
appeared to have sent a deputation 
to commune with nature in her 
grandest developments. The Latin 
races were fully represented, the 
Teutons were in good force, and as 
for our unclassable hybrid cousins, 
their melodious nasalisms made a 
liverless aristocrat exclaim in his 
bitterness, “This is too intolerable! 
One might as well be in a Fifth- 
Avenue hotel!” After the sun had 
set, and several venal guides and 
shepherds posed in grotesque atti- 
tudes had gone through the stale 
old farce of jédling the “‘ Ranz des 
Vaches,” and another miscreant, 
with the assistance of a cracked 
Alpine horn, had contributed his 
share to the discord—when, in fact, 
the Rigi open-air evening liturgy 
had been performed, we all trooped 
in to dinner, to which meal we sat 
down three hundred strong. Figure 
it yourself! Three hundred strong 
—of all nationalities, but of one 
social type, and that the tourist 
type! Figure to yourself the as- 
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pect of the menagerie, conjure up 
all conceivable eccentricities, na- 
tional and individual, as to methods 
of feeling; consider the babel of 
strange tongues,—how the Germans 
‘Himmel’’d and ‘So’’d, and the 
Italians ‘per Bacco’’d, and the 
French ‘—cr-r-r-r6é’’d, and the Span- 
ish ‘caramba’’d, and the Yankees 
‘calculated ’—how they all ate and 
crammed like hogs, making the 
most of a contract dinner—laying 
in “provant” like Dugald Dalgetty, 
rather with reference to the disburse- 
ments of the morrow than the appe- 
tite of the hour,—I think you will 
admit that it must have been a pain- 
ful scene, and somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to one who had come to 
commune with nature in her grand- 
est developments. I resolved, how- 
ever, to clothe myself in the man- 
tle of Democritus, and to make the 
best of it. ’ 

Yet, after all, it was here that 
your correspondent heard the first 
tidings of the war declaration. It 
is thus we oscillate between the 
farcical and the tragic. I had come 
to behold the lights and shadows, 
and the mystical solemn beauties 
of the eternal mountains of the 
great Alpine zone, and I found 
myself wallowing in an abysm of 
the eternal vulgarities, but no 
sooner resolved to take things 
easily, and laugh as I wallowed, 
than the definite utterances of war 
ealled me back to the upper level 
again. You will naturally ask, 
“How did the news reach you thus 
early, on the top of a 7000-feet 
mountain!” I reply, that to the 
top of that mountain that terrible 
polype the Telegraph System has 
cast an arm; the Telegraph System, 
which is perhaps as much as any- 
thing else to blame for this war, as 
it will doubtless be to blame for 
many others in the days that are 
to come, and naturally so. In the 
pre-telegraphic ages, when a diffi- 
culty arose between two nations, 
undoubtedly there might be at the 
outset all the row and bitterness of 
spirit and of speech—just as at 
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present—while couriers at their 
leisure were traversing the distance 
separating the disputants; but that 
sort of thing blows itself off pretty 
soon in the absence of a continu- 
ous supply of fresh fuel ; the delay 
necessary for the transmission of de- 
spatches gave time for blood to cool, 
for humanity to reflect, for prudence 
to count the cost; and then the well- 
weighed words of despatches, when 
they did arrive, could not be mis- 
understood, as may -be, and are, 
either wilfully or involuntarily, 
the brusque, curt utterances of the 
wire. The truth is, that in availing 
ourselves of all the advanced ap- 
pliances of an age of galloping pro- 
gress, we, in a manner, seem to eat 
a second time of the fruit of the 
forbidden tree, and draw upon our 
selvés a second series of penalties. 
We compress the experiences and 
the emotions of five human lives 
(old style) into one nowadays,. 
and we must take the evil with the 
good; but, as the evil predominates, 
we get the worst of it—multiplying 


our pains by the intensity of our 
lives. 

Forgive the digression, and let 
us return to the telegraphic des- 
patch which reached the Rigi Kulm 
about 10 o’clock at night, while we 


still sat at table. The news was 
communicated by a polyglot waiter, 
who shouted in a stentorian voice, 
and in three languages—French, 
English, and German — that war 
was declared. The effect upon the 
three hundred gormandisers was 
electric—‘ Vive la guerre! Vive la 
France! Vive l’Empereur !” shouted 
a score or so of shrill Gauls start- 
ing to their feet and waving their 
napkins. “So!” said a German 
in. my neighbourhood. “So!” 
said another German, deliberately 
rising to shut the door which the 
waiter had left open on his entry, 
for your Teuton abhors a draught. 
“So!” said another son of Vater- 
land after a pause, which he em- 
ployed in extricating his knife, 
which appeared to have got en- 
tangled with his tonsils in the prox 
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cess of feeding himself. Some 
keen-looking Italians darted bony 
fingers at each other’s eyes, and 
then shook hands over and over 
again. What could they mean, I 
wonder ? 

“I'll bet Buckenham Palliss to a 
Saratoga trunk it’s a lie,” said a 
cousin from Massachusetts. 

“ And I'll go a cracker it’s true,” 
said a species of ‘Guppy’ from 
Eastcheap. 

“You wall, wall you?” said the 
Yankee. 

“T will.” 

“Come to the concreke then,” 
and they booked bets incontinently. 

“Everything will be at zero to- 
morrow,” said a bald Englishman 
in a buff waistcoat, and with an in- 
cipient frenzy in his eye. 

“Pray, sir, what do you think of 
the Spanish 8 per cents (defer- 
red)?” asked one of a brace of 
timid old maids who formed part of 
our group at a side-table. - 

“Not worth the paper they’re 
written on, ma’am,” said the bald 


man fiercely, adding—‘as far as 
that goes, they never were.” 
“Oh, Jemima dear! do you hear 


that?” said No I. to No. IL old 
maid in a voice of anguish. 

“Yes, Jane, I hear it,” was the 
reply ; “it is a calamity, but a 
minor one. Money is a secondary 
consideration to personal safety. 
Tell me, | implore you, sir, how we 
can get back to Clapham, and at 
once.” 

“By the way you came, ma’am, 
—by the way you came,” said the 
bald man, with ineffable contempt 
and impatience. 

“Shan’t we be 
prisoned and— 

“ Better think before you speak, 
ma’am,” snapped the bald man, 
whose rudeness betrayed that his 
commercial position was likely to 
be’ rendered unsatisfactory by the 
war. In a few minutes all the 
company had risen to their feet, 
and were disposed about the hall 
in*groups more or less excited, and 
‘all talking at the pitch of their 


shot and im- 
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voices. ‘ I hate noise and all sort 
of foreign flourish, brag, and bal- 
derdash, so I withdrew to the 
smoking-room, where I found two 
“inverted” Germans mistily smok- 
ing. Besides them there were only 
two other persons in the room — an 
American, and an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Don (spectacled), who were 
conversing together. The Ameri- 
can was demonstrating how the ar- 
my of the States, if ‘put down on 
the same carpet” with the united 
forces of France and Prussia, would 
“whip them into rags—all along 
of our ré-cliptr-itive powers; yés, 
sir.” 

“But don’t you think,” objected 
the Don, “that Prussia has great 
recuperative powers in a military 
sense? Look at her ‘ Landwehr,’ 
look at her ‘Landsturm,’ look 
at——” 

“No, sir, no country in the Old 
World can recuperate like us. What’s 
more, they don’t know how to make 
the most of what they’ve got in 
hand—no, nor the haif of it.” 

“Why,” said the Oxonian, “in 
England——” 

“England!” fleered the Yankee; 
“don’t talk of that old hoss; a 
country where the hens only lay 
one egg at a time—don’t mention the 
old cuss to me.” 

“J don’t quite understand your 
allusion to the eggs,” said the Don. 

“ Wall, it ain’t much, but it shows 
the difference in the smartness of 
countries even in small things. 
Now, sir, ’'ve got a black fowl 
which (if called upon) will drop 
me a matter of fifty eggs at a sit- 
ting. Fact.” 

“You must really excuse me if, 
appealing to the laws of nature, [ 
venture to say that that sounds 


May I ask 
for some statistics ?” 

“You may, sirree. As for the 
laws of nature, they ain’t of no 
count down our way—its all done 
by the patent nest.” 

“IT never heard of it.” 

“JT daresay not; wall, it’s quite 
simple. It’s an artificial nest made 
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as like as possible to the nest of the 
hen in its wild state : follow?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“Wall, there is a valve in the 
bottom of this nest, which opens 
with the pressure of the fowl’s 
body, and is big enough to let an 
egg drop through into a basket pre- 
pared for its reception below. 
Good. I see the hen _ looking 
as if she wanted to lay an egg, 
and I at once introduce her to 
the nest. Down she sits and lays 
her egg, and (with a curiosity nat- 
ural to hens) gets up to see what 
kind of an egg it iss The egg 
has dropped through the valve, 
and of course she sees nothing. 
‘Darned if I ain’t made a mis- 
take this journey,’ says the fowl, 
and at it she goes again; and 
in this way I’ve drawn her on to lay 
55 at a sitting. She’s a trifle above 
the average though, being of de- 
termined disposition. Thar, that’s 
a wrinkle the Old World couldn’t 
hit off. Try to whip a nation up 
to dodges like that, and you'll be 
snagged— you will, sirree, if you 
brought all etarnal Europe with 
_ against her. Good-night,” and 

e went away to bed. They have 
some quaint fancies these cousins of 
ours. 

The sun arose next morning into 
a clear and cloudless sky, and made 
glorious, with a rosy golden bloom, 
the eternal snows of the mighty 
Alpine ranges; but many eyes 
that gazed upon them had a lustre- 
less look of preoccupation, and it 
was a haggard, fluttering crowd that 
assembled on the plateau of the 
Kulm to hail the glorious Apollo. 
Not a few ladies paraded without 
their “‘back hair,” so subversive of 
everything comme il faut is the first 
mutter of the War-god’s voice. But 
there was ample excuse for them 
no doubt. How many of these 
poor women, I wonder, had hus- 
bands, sons, brothers, and lovers, 
who must march to the front in the 
‘‘first line’? Not a few—particu- 
larly among the Germans—that was 
certain. So their holiday was come 
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to a close, dismally, amid tears, and 
they must hasten home to bid fare 
well and God-speed to their gallant 
youth, who for the next week would 
be madly chanting the ‘ Marseil- 
laise” and ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein” 
in the streets of Paris and Berlin, 
and then, drunk with youth and 
patriotism, and the madness of the 
hour, march to join the dance of 
death to the strains of the mitrail- 
leuse, the chassepot, and the needle- 
gun— how many of them to come 
back again ‘never more! That 
Rigi sunrise will assuredly be re- 
membered by many as the com- 
mencement of a life-long sorrow. 

Sad reflections these. I shook 
them off as rapidly as possible, and 
made my way back to Lucerne with 
all convenient speed. “Maca will 
expect me to be at the front for 
the first whistle of the bullet,” 
I cried; “and, shade of George 
Buchanan! she shall not be disap- 
pointed!” When the first flush of 
my enthusiasm was over, however, 
I found that there was a slight diffi- 
culty in going at once to the front, 
since no one—not even the future 
belligerents themselves — exactly 
knew where the front was. Per- 
force, therefore, I remained at Lu- 
cerne for a day or two longer, in an 
attitude of vigilant expectation. 
Not altogether lost time, for during 
this interval I had an opportunity of 
observing the conduct of the 
Switzers in preparing to guard the 
neutrality of their frontier. Shall 
I say a few words about them en 
passant? Iwill; for I don’t think 
it will be mal-apropos. Of course 
I knew something of the Swiss 
history, ancient and modern; and 
therefore I knew that below the 
surface of the national character, 
barnacled as it is with a good many 
unlovely faults of a rather sordid 
description, there lies (a puzzle in 
moral chemistry) an indomitable 
spirit of independence, patriotism, 
and national pride, besides no small 
degree of military enthusiasm, and 
even romance. 

I had seen the national faults 
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with my own eyes; the national 
virtues I had hitherto accepted 
from the evidence of history. I 
had seen their daily agricultural 
life—sordidly laborious, _ serf-like, 
and joyless. No voice of singing 
or of mirth cheers their field-labour, 
which begins in the summer dawn 
and ends in the dark. To use the 
Scriptural hyperbole, they “go 
forth weeping” to the field; but 
the converse, the joyful return, is 
not for them. I had seen that 
it is a sordid and ox-like exist- 
ence; grasping, too, and mean. A 
terrier, weighing a few pounds, 
running among his clover, will 
make your Switzer use an amount 
of bad language that would be 
scarcely reasonable if a herd of 
elephants was careering about 
among his wheat and barley. His 
life seems to be almost uncheck- 
ered with any relief of recreation. 
On Saturday night, indeed, he is 
apt, like your canny Scot, to drink 
more than is good for him (Forbes 
M’Kenzie’s Act would be a real 
blessing in the Canton de Vaud); 
but he is not cheery in his cup: 
his drunkenness’ is laborious, 
gloomy, almost ferocious—another 
parallel with our Caledonian, is it 


not? And, by the by, there is yet: 


another parallel, in the Protestant 
cantons, that the potations of Sa- 
turday night are succeeded by Cal- 
vinistic devotions on the morrow. 
Is there any essential cennection 
between a spirit of independence, 
sulky intoxication, and Calvinism, 
or is it fanciful?—Get some of 
your staff of philosophers to tell 
us all about it. “But why,” you 
will say, ““dwell upon a nation’s 
faults when we have enough of our 
own, God wot, to make us chary of 
casting the first stone?’ Granted; 
and I only mention them to bring 
out in stronger relief those other 
characteristics which I had not 
observed for myself up to this time. 

When war became a certainty on 
Friday the 15th July, the Swiss 
Government did not, I promise you, 
waste much time in discussing ways 
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and means. Scarcely had the intel- 
ligence reached them, when 60,000 
men were called out for immediate 
service. The call came inoppor- 
tunely. Harvesting operations were 
in some respects in full progress, in 
others about shortly to commence, 
and such a drain on the labour of 
the country was serious. Never- 
theless, in two days, a great portion 
of the 60,000 men called to the 
standards were under arms—in four 
or five days the army was complete 
—in eight or nine days they were not 
only complete, but in position, eche- 
loned along the frontier from Bile to 
Lake Constance; not filled with 
unwilling yokels, but with men 
who seemed to have cast the slough 
of their civilian ideas with their 
blouses, and to have donned with 
their uniforms not only a military 
bearing, but a spirit worthy the de- 
scendants of Fiirst, and Stauffacher, 
and Melcthal. On the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday following 
the declaration of war, regiment 
after regiment poured into Lucerne 
en route for the frontier: by the 
last-named day regiments had come 
from every quarter; and even from 
the banks of the Maggiore and Lake 
Lugano, by rugged roads and high 
mountain-passes, the Ticino con- 
tingent had arrived. Sturdy, well- 
set, purposelike men in the prime 
of life, superior to the French, and 
IT should say even to the Prussians, 
in PHYSIQUE. Give them but a few 
weeks’ continuous training—a top- 
dressing to the few days’ annual 
drill which the Switzer undergoes 
for twenty-five years of his life, and 
I think they would be about as 
tough customers to deal with as 
could well be found. Naturally 
enough. Are they not the very 
marrow of the people—of a people 
whose lives are passed in the open 
air, whose bodies are braced with 
the free breath of the mountains, 
and their courage by;the influence 
of free institutions? Some of 
the regiments looked a little quaint, 
to be sure, from the diverse pat- 
terns of their clothing. The thrifty 
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nation do not consider it de ri- 
gueur that their citizen soldiers 
should be all turned out in 
fresh regimentals whenever a 
new pattern is adopted. The re- 
cruits are equipped according to 
the latest regulation of course; but 
as for the others, they may wear 
their uniforms of the superseded 
pattern as long as they are decent ; 
and in some instances one outfit 
lasts a man during the whole of 
his military career. Thus you may 
see four or five varieties of uni- 
form in one corps,and the com- 
binations often produce rather 
ludicrous effects. But many of 
the regiments I saw were uni- 
formly well and smartly dressed. 
The uniform of the ‘ Bersaglieri” 
seemed to be a good deal affected, 
and even their peculiar step in 
marching was observable in the 
case of one or two regiments. All 


marched admirably, without strag- 
gling or any kind of looseness, and 
with a firm, elastic step, and at a 
very different pace from the snail- 


ish crawl of our own infantry; yet 
I should say the Swiss soldier is 
as heavily weighted as his British 
brother in arms. I saw a few regi- 
ments of cavalry. The horses were 
well-sized, powerful, and in excel- 
lent condition, looking fit for work 
and plenty of it. The riding, how- 
ever, was far from satisfactory, and 
as I looked at the cavaliers I kept 
recalling certain episodes in that 
capital jeu desprit of Aytoun’s, 
‘How I became a Yeoman.’ In a 
charge I am sure these heroes 
would be to the full as dangerous 
to friend as to foe; but, after all, 
cavalry is not the arm one expects 
to find flourishing in the region 
of the Alps. They seemed to be 
fairly strong in artillery. I did 
not happen to have an opportunity 
of observing its condition to ad- 
vantage; but I was told that the 
latest or even very late inventions 
have not been adopted into their 
service. They make considerable 
use, however, of light mountain- 
guns, which can be carried on 
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mule-back, and of course nothi 
could be better adapted to the na- 
ture of the country. Their music 
was very strong, very loud, and J 
am bound to say, very discordant, 
Anything like the noise in Lucerne 
during these three days I[ never heard, 
The bandsmen appeared to be quite 
irrepressible ; not content with play- 
ing “on duty,” they seemed to me 
to roam about the streets together 
from morn to dewy eve, armed. with 
their terrible instruments, and ag 
soon as they could set up a little 
following, at it they went till the 
welkin rang. The “civilian” on- 
lookers were delighted. They 
mightily enjoyed this exhibition of 
the national force. There was na 
turally a good deal of pot-valour, 
To hear them speak, you would have 
said that a violation of their fron- 
tier was a consummation they most 
devoutly wished for. They had, 
you see, a slight attack of the war- 
fever (which is at all times very 
catching), aggravated by all the 
braying of brass and the clanking 
of steel about their streets. §o 
they cheered and yelled, and drank, 
and sang war-songs, and marched 
about behind the everlasting bands 
and cried “Vive la guerre!” and 
“Vive la France!” I speak of 
Lucerne and Basil. In these towns 
France was overwhelmingly _ the 
favourite—it is rather difficult 
to see why. Neither belligerent 
would be likely nowadays to have 
annexing designs with regard to 
Switzerland. You don’t take much 
by putting a hedgehog in your 
pocket; and the little Neuchatel 
business of °56—57 is not likely 
to have been forgotten either by 
France or Prussia. I have prosed 
too long about the Swiss army; 
but, to conclude, I think our army 
organisers, who are in a chronic 
state of resultless incubation, 
might, it is just possible, get a 
wrinkle in that quarter. 

We were all full of the idea that 
the French were thoroughly pre- 
pared for war, and not only to fight 
but to conquer, Events have shown 
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that, in one sense, we did them an 
injustice. We thought that the 
Prussians would take weeks to get 
into anything like a condition of 
efficiency, and that meantime they 
would be obliged to submit to at 
least a temporary invasion of the 
Fatherland, and to make the best 
of # under cover of their great 
fortresses. It was, therefore, only 
a question of the point where the 
French would make their entry 
into German territory. Before the 
South German States had  pro- 
nounced themselvés unequivocally, 
and even after, when it was thought 
that possibly the decision of the 
governments might not be that of 
the peoples, and even later still, 
when the whole situation was as 
clear as noonday, it was believed 
that the French tactics would be to 
interpose the wedge of an impos- 
ing force between Prussia and the 
States of South Germany. ‘Their 
point of entrance, therefore, will 
be in the Sair district,” I naturally 
observed; ‘but they will probably 
throw another force into the Baden 
territory from, or from the neigh- 
bourhood of, Strassbourg, where 
there is already the nucleus of a 
considerable army.” 

This, I may observe, is what I 
would have done myself; and so I 
resolved to go to Strassbourg across 
the Rhine under the wing of Mar- 
shal M‘Mahon, not without the 
kind, if somewhat lawless, thought, 
that a hint or two from an old sol- 
dier would, malgré our neutrality 
laws, be heartily at the Marshal's 
service. I lingered, however, a 
day or two at Bile, believing that 
your influence (which I then 
thougkt to. be European) would 
procure me not merely the formal- 
ity of a safe-conduct, but a hearty 
welcome, a distinguished reception, 
and all aid and comfort at Strass- 
bourg from the Due de Magenta. 
I was disappointed. . I. do not 
blame you now (though my lan- 
guage may have been ‘rough at the 
time), for I know that ‘| Quem deus 
vult perdere, prius dementat,” and 
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that the Emperor’s ‘impending de- 
struction. was clearly foreshadowed 
by his insane . prohibition of | the 
special correspondent — even of. 
yours. “At ‘last, receiving no. an- 
swer to repeated applications, and 
assuring myself that on my arrival 
in person everything would be set: 
to rights, I resolved to start with- 
out a -safe-conduct for the Alsatian 
capital. I packed my portmanteau 
and did‘so;; blown out of Bale by 
the breath of a thousand ' neutral. 
trombones. Independent of the 
warlike considerations of the mo-' 
ment, Strassbourg is full of interest 
to an instructed mind. -There is 
much to be seen there; and I pic- 
tured myself to myself sauntering 
about with the Duke of Magenta, 
in our leisure moments, canvassing 
the architectural. problems of _ its 
wondrous spire, savouring the in- 
comparable ‘Bock Bier” at. its 
world-renowned ‘ Brasseries,” trifl- 
ing with its indigenous pdté at the. 
graceful déjediners of the Quartier 
Général. How different. was the 
event!—but of that anon. I ar- 
rived in Strassbourg after an intol-, 
erably slow journey, for a military: 
train was attached to ours at Muhl-' 
hausen—a circumstance which in- 
volved long delays at every station: 
where we stopped; for the troops: 
broke from their moorings on every 
possible occasion, running hither. 
and thither up and down the line, 
to receive the meat and. drink 
which the peasantry brought them, 
as gifts, im. unnecessarily large 
quantities. . The amount of. pot- 
ables received and consumed must 
have been. enormous. The effects 
produced. were. tolerably marked 
and quite commensurate. The 
noise of shouting and singing and 
“vive”-ing almost. drowned the 
rattle .of the train. It was more 
like a Bacchanalian procession than 
a military progress. But, as. the 
poet sings, . ' 7 
“ Drinking is the sdldier's pleasure!” 


and why carp at his amiable idio-' 
syncrasy ? 
2B 
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“Miles ‘sum,’ nil militaré @ me alienum 
ho pate.” 

I. was. glad to, reach Strasshourg, 
however, and.get away from ; the 
infernal hurly-burly. , . 

_ Understanding that the Hotel de 
la’ Maison. Rouge was much affected 
by. the, military, and even adopted 
as. a domicile by. several. generals 
and. brigadiers, I betook myself 
thither. , ‘‘ The Marshal himself dines 
there every day,” said the .cocher, 
and this decided, me; for where I 
dine I like to sleep, and I made 
little doubt that there would be a 
knife and fork for me en permanence 
at his Excellency’s table... In front 


of {the hotel, and in its court-yard, . 


there wes? quite a regiment. of or- 
derlies of. every description—lines- 
men, Zouaves, gunners, dragoons, 
chasseurs, &c. &c. Many of them 
looked, inquisitively at me as I 
alighted. “Hal” I thought, ‘the 
brave fellows recognise the military 
ore peeping through. the civilian 
crust.. Itis well!” There was-none 
of the usual thronging of. waiters, 
porters, and even landlords, to greet 
the arriving guest which one ex- 
pects to find in Continental hotels. 
On the contrary, it was some. time 
before even a_ partially-intoxicated 
porter and a _ very-far-from-sober 
waiter could be. got to attend to 
me., “I want rooms,” I said. “TI 
am.,the special correspondent of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ with the 
French army, and I want rooms 
spacious and airy where I can sleep, 
write, and receive my monde with 
comfort and. distinction.” The 
waiter. rolled his bloodshot eyes 
and scratched his towzy head, He 
cid not seem to grasp the im- 
portance of the announcement, or 
if. he did it had no-adequate effect 
upon him. He was even doubtful 
if. there was a room for me... “ That 
is quite simple,” I replied, haughtily ; 
“rooms must be found for me. 
Allons!” and I strode into the 
vestibule. Eventually a very dingy 
apartment was. placed at, my dis- 
posal, and my traps deposited there- 
in. I was at first inclined to recalci- 
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trate, but. finally, submitted, “eq. 
attendant,” as remarked, “for 
when I have seen the Marshal all: 
this will arrange itself, Meantime. 


‘ bring me the visitors’ book.” It 


was brought, and I entered myself 
in a large bold hand, ' 


“Masor Corknarnt, C.B., 
CoRRESPONDANT MILITAIRE DE 
Biackwoop’s Magazine.” 


The affix—the C.B.—was, as 
you are aware, adopted slightly in 
anticipation. of actualities; but. in, 
these days of rapid living it is im- 
possible to wait for events that are 
obstinate in their tardiness. 

‘Will Monsieur ‘dine ?” inquired 
the waiter, 

‘* When does the Marshal dine?” 
was my reply. 

** At uncertain hours; his Excel- 
lency’s dinner hour submits itself 
to contingencies,” 

“‘Then,” I replied, ‘I too will 
submit my dinner hour to contin- 
gencies. Meantime a bottle of bock. 
beer and a Bologna sausage. Sharp!” 

The refreshments were supplied 
to me, and while I trifled with them’ 
I was visited by the landlord, who 
showed himself rather inquisitive, 
I thought, as to my plans. I re- 
ferred him to the. visitors’ book. 
“There,” I said, “my mission, and 
my plans are unfolded... Leave me.” 

“Monsieur is -beyond a’ doubt 
English ?” he paused at the door to 
inquire. I waved him off. haught- 
ily to the visitors’ book. The Spe 
cial Correspondent of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ be anything but English!, 
Sac d papier! But if I had been a 
Fiji Islander, what was that to him? 
I then sat down and composed for: 
the Strassbourg evening paper a lit- 
tle editorial announcement of my 
arrival, in. which the redacteur was 
made to congratulate the army and. 
the public on that event, and also 
to surmise that I was the old. and, 
intimate friend of the Marshal, and 
would naturally remain with him,. 
as his guest, during the ‘campaign.. 
This I despatched, and then wrote 
a careful letter to. the Marshal him- 
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self, announcing my arrival, mis- 
sion, and desire for permission’ to 


attach myself maga A to his’ 


headquarters, ‘lightly touching’ on 
the ‘advantages which he‘ and~ his 


army would be likely ‘to reap from 
I wound up by say-' 


. my presence, 
ing that I should be glad to have a 


personal interview with him at his’ 


early convenience, if possible’ before 
dinner. “* That’ 
question beyond a doubt,” I thought, 


as I sent the ‘letter off to await his’ 
Understanding that his’ 


arrival. 
return to the hotel would not take 
place’ for ‘some hours, I resolved: to 
take a stroll and examine ‘the town 
with a professional eye. “I will 
ascend the spire,” I thought, “ and 
observe the disposition of the two 
armies,” for I believed the’ Germans, 
who had just blown up the bridge 


at Kehl, to be in force on the Baden ’ 


side... I sallied forth, therefore, ac- 
companied by a valet de place. 


““ What would Monsieur please 


to yisit ?” inquired this creature. 
“The fortifications,” was my 
prompt reply. * hk. “ 
‘The’ man elevated his’ eyebrows, 
and looked’ askance at me.’ ‘* Mon- 
sieur,” he said, “ is a foreigner ; his 
visit. to the fortifications is there 


fore impossible.” . 


““'Take me, then, to the Bras- 


series.” 

“Equally impossible, I grieve to 
avow; they are in course of adap- 
tation to military necessities.” 

“And the Beer,” I inquired, “ is 
it, too, being adapted to military 
necessities ?” Ba 

“Oh -the Beer! the Beer is 
comme ca,” said the fellow, vaguely, 
shrugging his shoulders.’ ’’ 


“Very well, to ‘the Cathedral;’ 


that is ‘opento me, I presume?” 

* Perfectly.” 

‘* En route, then,” and we went. 

It is no doubt a glorious place 
that re agen and ‘the.clo¢ék inside 
is “worth making ‘a: prilgrimage ‘to 
see ; but I beheld all the boautiéa 
and wonders with “an absent ‘eye ; 


my object was to ascend ‘thie’ spire, - 


and that preoccupied me. Busi- 
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‘terior of the ‘church. 
‘ without’” aHuding --to 


uts the dinner’ 


‘should be aware that’ the 


"y ae 


Jorkhardt. 


: 8m 


“ néss ’' first—your’ business—is~ ever 
‘my ‘maxim. I did not like to pro- 


pose an“ adjournment’ thither too 
hastily, ‘but patiently endured the 
prosings ‘of’ my cieerone in the in- 
‘T'even left 
the ‘sacred: edifice’ for a few paces 
the. spire. 
Then'I stopped abruptly, exclaim- 
ing; with an easy latgh;’ “ Stupid 
that Tam! I have actually forgot- 
ten the spire ;\leé us return and 
ascend it.” © | (is'gde 

There was a nasty twinkle in the 
dog’s eyes as ‘he replied, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Ftat- 
Major is not composed of infants.” ° 

“And ‘that - observation,”' I re- 
joined, ‘' is apropos-of what ?” 

““ Monsieur must be aware that if 
he ‘ascended the ‘spire he could see 
everything.” - 

“ Precisely.” 

“Eh bien! “it is forbidden to: 
see éverything, especially to a fort 
See OF ot 

“But I am -a neutral; I-am the 


_war correspondent ‘of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” and I must see every- 


thing.” 
“Absolutely impossible,- Mon- 
sieur.” ~ : 
‘* The Marshal shall ‘be’ appealed 
to.” : 
“Monsieur may ‘make’ all re- 
clamations; ‘meantime’ he cannot 


“ascend, Ask’ the -gendarme © who. 


approaches.” * 

I did'so, and the ruffian appealed 
to immediately put’ on a ferocious 
look ‘and demanded my passport. 


’ It was useless to ‘combat. the point 


with him, so produced it.. . He 
returned: it suspiciously, advising . 
me to be “very careful,” and while: 
in Strassbourg to keep my tongue 
quiet and my eyes shut.’ Insuffer- 


‘ able bumbledom ! 


-“The-’ Duc -de Magenta: shall be 
informed of all this,” I exclaimed, . 
in high’ wrath; whereupon ‘the brute 


‘threatened to take me into: custody ; 


and:as ‘a crowd had’ begun. to gather, 
I ‘thought it ‘better not ‘to bardy 
words with hiri, .and--retavne!. to’. 


‘the hotel, somewhat crestfailen, it. 
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must be owned... . The Marshal had 
not re-entered. I went into a dirty 
szlon opening on to. the bureau and 
the bar. Common soldiers Were 
in this salon, smoking the vilest 
tobacco, too. .Was there no other 
accommodation ? I inquired. There 
was none. ‘The. Etat-Major mono- 
polised everything. ‘ At present,” 
said the landlord, ‘‘ the house , is 
nothing but a caserne ;” and so 
your war correspondent was obliged 
to ‘spend several hours reading the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ ten days old, 
cheek by jowl with Zouaves, Tur- 
cos; and all sorts of other unclean 
infidels and -heretics. What an 
abyss ! 

“The Marshal will put all that 
to rights, though, in a twinkling,” 
I exclaimed; “meantime, @ la 
guerre, comme @ la guerre,”—and 
so I made the best of it. In an 
hour or two a. certain commotion 
seemed to take place in the court- 
yard and vestibule. “The Mar- 
shal !’”’ cried several voices, ;, 

“A la bonne heure!” I said, 
aloud, in a tone that implied 
“Soon I shall be delivered from 
this unseemly entourage !” for the 
troops in the. room had permitted 
themselves a certain insolent free- 
dom in canvassing my personal ap- 
pearance. tune 

Half an hour elapsed, and the 
Marshal made no sign. Another 
half-hour, and still no sign. 

The Bologna sausage having 
proved uneatable, I’ was. faint with 
hunger, and: felt that my dinner 
hour could not be made to submit 
itself to contingencies much longer. 

At this juncture the door opened, 
and a tall young officer in staff 
uniform entered. the room, and 
went hastily to the bureau, which 
was close to, where I sat.. 

“ Where,” inquired the young 
gentleman, “where is the officer 
who arrived this afternoon ?” 

“T dont know, mon, Capitaine,” 
‘said the landlord. - 

- “Then you. must hunt him yp,” 
said the youth, “for, the, Marshal 
desires his company at dinner.” 


It. was now my time to speak, . 


“Pardon, Monsieur,” I said, slidi 


in front of the aide with arch and. 
easy grace, “our good host. may. 


save himself the trouble ;. the officer 
you seek is before you, and pray 
assure his Excellency that I am 
happy ,to accept his prompt. hospi- 


tality—habit de soir, of course ?' 


All this time the puppy was eyeing 


me superciliously through his glass : 
I was a trifle travel-stained, I dare-. 
say, and you know that my Inker-. 


man gash renders. my appearance 


rather martial than prepossessing, . 
He eyed me supercilious y, there. 
fore, and when I had finished, 


burst into a vulgar laugh. 


“ What does all this mean ?” he 
exclaimed, addressing himself rather 


to the landlord than to me. 
“Tt means, sir,’ said I, stiffly, 


“ that Major Corkhardt, Companion | 


of the Bath and war correspondent 
for .‘ Blackwood’s - Magazine,’ . has 
the honour to accept Field-Mar- 
shal the Duc de. Magenta’s polite 
invitation to dinner.” 

“ Cor -r-rk- har-rdt! Cor-r-rk- 


hardt!” repeated the fellow, with. 
increasing insolence, ‘‘gwest ce gue. 
cela veut dire?  Cor-r-khardt ! ha! 


ha! itis the Comte de Volnay who 
is invited, and. not a——”. he 
stopped short of some insulting 
expression, in deference, I doubt 
not, to the look in my eye, which 
was fierce enough, I promise .you. 

“In fine, Monsieur,. it is a mis- 
take,” I said, calmly. 


“ Certainly,” replied the aide, 


“ you have entirely deceived your- 
self.” ; 


“Nothing more is to be said on 


that point, then, but have the good- 
ness to direct the attention of the 


Marshal to a letter which I had 


the honour to address to him this 
afternoon,” 
“‘ What was its purport ?” 


“Tt was to the effect that I desire’ 


to accompany his; headquartcrs as 


military representative of. ‘ Black-, 


wood’s Magazine.’ ” 


“Oh! that is, all. settled ; (don’t, 


expect a reply.” 
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“Sir !” 
“No, we have no time to reply 


to such applications; there is a 
general order against journalists, 
that is sufficient; you will have to 
leave the town.” 

“T decline to do so.” 

“You are positively childish.” 
““]T decline to quarrel with a 
young officer on duty; so I will 
only repeat that I am no mere 
journalist, but the representative 
of the illustrious periodical I have 
already alluded to, and I desire 
that the Marshal should fully un- 
derstand my position.” 

“He quite understands it; you 
are to leave the town; voild 


tout.” 
“Sir, ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
” 


Here he interrupted me with an 
oath. My dear Blackwood, he 
positively swore at your Magazine! 
After that there was, of course, no- 
thing to be said, except that, when 
the war was over, he should hear 
from me in a hostile sense. Be- 
tween ourselves, I rather hope he 
may perish in the campaign; I 
should be sorry to have the blood 
of one so much my junior on my 
hands. He then left me, but 
shortly after returned, and told 
me officially, though more civilly, 
that it was the strong desire of the 
authorities that I should leave the 
town. 

“Not before dinner,” I replied, 
firmly. 

“Not before an early’ dinner,” 
he amended. 

_ “ After dinner,” I continued, 
“willingly, for I shall hasten to 
Paris to lay my case in its entirety 
before M. Ollivier, the Duc de Gra- 
mont, and Marshal Leboeuf, or his 
locum-tenens.” The young fellow 
laughed and bowed himself out of 
the room, wishing me “bon voy- 
age,” and advising me to dine at 
once, and by no means to miss the 
train. I did not. .I rushed back 
to Paris. “Here, at least,” I ex- 
claimed, as I hurriedly swallowed 
a cup of café-au-lait before hasten- 
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ing to the Home, the Foreign, and 
the War Offices—“here, at least, 
Maga will be recognized and her 
representative respected. The fiat 
of an Ollivier, of a Leboouf, of a de 
Gramont will overrule the bluster 
of a brutal soldiery, and this’ French 
Fenian of Magenta will be compeil- 
ed to aid and comfort where he has 
flouted and despised!’ Would you 
believe it? I met with no better 
success in Paris than I had met 
with at Strassbourg. It was in vain 
that I pelted al/ the Ministry with 
letters. It was in vain that I called 
hourly on them in person. My let- 
ters were unanswered, personal in- 
terviews invariably denied to me. 
I resorted to every petty dodge. I 
bribed the officials (scattering your 
écus pretty freely, by the by). I 
went the length of promoting en 
self. I became “Colonel Cork- 
hardt, C.B.,” even the ‘“ Honourable 
Colonel ‘Corkhardt.” It was of no 
use. I wasted three or four whole 
days in these fruitless efforts. On 
the fourth, like the explosion of a 
colossal bomb, the news of Weis- 
senbourg burst on the petrified 
Parisians. What a revulsion of 
feeling it produced here, I need 
not tell you. For a fortnight the 
Parisians had been drinking them- 
selves drunk from the cup of vic- 
tory in advance. The Weissen- 
bourg news was a soberer; you may 
be sure—in a certain sense, at least. 
The ‘hysterical shrieks of anticipat- 
ed triumph—the loud braggadoccio 
—Berlin sacked—millions of a war 
indemnity—this province annexed 
—that fortress razed—all that sort 
of thing (and the eternal miauling 
and bawling of the Marseillaise) 
abruptly ceased for @ little. Still 
the people were drunk; and after 
a brief pause—a sort of gasp—the 
hysterical triumph was replaced by 
no less hysterical cries of vengeance 
—and of such a vengeance as the 
world never heard of before. Not 
a Prussian should return to his 
Fatherland alive; there would be 
one million new-made widows in 
Prussia, at the least (a prospect 
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which seemed to be regarded with 
intense satisfaction), and so forth. 


Upon.me the news had the most . 


-agitating effect... Battles. bein 

fought! victories. being won! .an 

I not. there to see, What would 
Maga think? It was thus I re- 
flected,. and straightway took my 
resolution., I would be trifled. with 
no longer by bloated officials, civil 
or military. I would bring the 
-matter to a distinct issue in the 
highest quarter, I would, in fact, 
appeal to Cesar. I would ap- 
proach Ceesar in person, and lay. my 
petition at the foot of his throne. 
The question, therefore came to. be, 
“Where is Caesar?’ I soon dis- 
covered that he was in the strong 
fortress of Metz; and a few hours 
later I was in the train en route for 
that fortress. 

Promptitude, you. will admit? 
It was a. wearisome journey all 
through a sultry summer night. 
The carriage in which I travelled 
was full. I could not sleep—anxi- 
ety prevented that; and if it had 
not, the gabble and gesticulations 
of five French officers who shared 
the compartment with. me, and who 
were en route to help at the widow- 
ing of the one, million Prussian 
matrons, would have prevented it. 
At dawn I was wide awake. Two, 
nay three, hours after. daybreak, I 
was in the same condition. About 
this time I inquired of my com- 
panions if we.were near Metz; 
their reply was that we were within 
half an hour of it. I then took a 
little (mark me, a very little) brandy- 
and-water, .and .immediately after 
must have fallen into a dead sleep. 
When I awoke I found that my 
military .fellow-voyagers were no 
longer with me.. - The train was. in 
motion. Only one other person— 
a civilian—was in the carriage. 

‘Are. we near,;Metz?”’ I asked 
him, iad, feeked® 

“‘ Nearly.as. far. from it as we can 
get by railway. in this. direction,”’ 
was his reply.., ’ 
_ I was.puzzled. I looked. at 


my 
watch; it was nearly ten o'clock. 
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““« Where the deuce are we going 
to ?’ I asked the man. ae 

“To Forbach, of course; is- that 
not your destination ?” pres 

“On the contrary, Metz was my 
destination,” eae 

“We left Metz three hours ago,”. 

“T must haye been asleep . for 
four: When can [ return ?” 

‘* Not till five in the afternoon.” 

I am afraid. my language he 
trayed. a little heat on this an 
nouncement. ; 2 

“* Calmez vous, Monsieur,” said 
my companion; “you will see 
things at Forbach.” ‘ 

“But I don’t want to see things 
at Forbach—I want to see things 
at Metz; I want to see the Em- 
peror.” 

“Take my word for it; you will 
afterwards be glad that you: have 
this day come to. Forbach; you 
will see fighting there. Is that. to 
your mind ?” hae 

“ Perfectly,” 

** Are you_a soldier ?” : 

** Look at me—and you ?”: 5 

s No; I go to succour the wound- 
ed.” ie 

“ And you are sure there will be 
fighting ?” 

** Positive.” 

“Why 2?” 

“That is of no importance; I am 
certain.” aa 

Was this man a prophet? or was 
he a vulture transmigrated into a 
human body, and able to scent afar 
off the awful carnage of this day? 
or was heaspy? On the whole,I 
think the worthy fellow must have 
been a spy; but it is of little con- 
sequence, suffice it that his. words 
consoled me a little, and that I 
alighted at Forbach in fair spirits: 
I spoke to various officers - in, the 
town at breakfast, and in the after- 
breakfast lounge over a cigar I. had 
a long talk with a group of them, 
“‘ Where is the fight to be?” I said, 
playfully. - 

“Fight?” they replied; 
what do you.allude ?” eth 

“To the fight which is arranged, 
for to-«day.” 


“to 
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‘Where ?” 
- Here!” 

They laughed. “You may laugh,” 
I said, “but you will see. What 
is your strength above Sairbruck ?” 

“Above Saiirbruck? ‘the position 
is abandoned.” 

“Since when ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Good heavens! why ®” 

They shrugged their shoulders. 
“ Voila!” I said, “the beginning 
of the fulfilment of my prophecy. 
If you have made the Prussians a 
present of that position, take the 
word of an old soldier (who knows 
the ground), they will be at you in 
the course of the day.” 

“Tet them come, and welcome,” 
was the cry, and at that moment 
the sound of cannon—three shots 
fired in rapid succession, and at no 
great distance—reached us. 

“ Voila, Messiewrs!” T said, and, 
taking off my hat to them, walked 
rapidly in the direction of the can- 
nonade. At the same moment al- 
most, trumpet, drum, and bugle 
summoned all the troops in and 
about the town to arms. It was an 
exhilarating sight, and I walked 
along the road in a species of deli- 
rious ecstasy. ‘ Would,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘that I might ride with 
all these gallants into the fore-front 
of the battle as of yore; but, alas! 
that may not be; all I can do is 
to insure their doughty deeds an im- 
mortal record in Maga’s pages. For- 
ward!” I shouted the last word in 
the tone of a military command in 
the tumult of my feelings, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to bring an 
officer in the uniform of a lieutenant 
of artillery out from a hedge by the 
road-side. This was perhaps a mile 
from the town. ‘And where,” said 
the officer, ‘‘ does Monsieur propose 
to go?” 

“Forward,” I replied, “to see the 
battle.” 

“Tt is not safe on this road: be- 
sides, two hundred yards farther on 
the picket will stop you. If you 
wish to see the fight, you must 
climb up these heights to your 
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right, Look at these infahtry re- 
giments ‘already scrambling along 
them; they are going to their 
places'in the’line of battle.’ Let 
us follow them, for I will accompany 
you. This road will soon be cov- 
ered with artillery and cavalry: 
allons !” | sites 
He was lame: he had been 
wounded in the foot some two. or 
three days before, in an ‘outpost 
affair, he said, so I gave him m 
assistance up the hill) We took 
some time, therefore, to crown the 
ridge, and by that time the infantry 
had all passed and were in ‘their 
positions. : 
The French line was extended 
(its right) along the slope of thé hills 
on which we stood, and was carried 
(its left) in a curve down to the 
level of the road which we had just 
left, and thence back till its ex- 
tremity rested on the town of For- 
bach. Up behind us, and extending 
away along the heights behind the 
town, the reserves had their posi- 
tion. ants. 
I recognised with a veteran’s eye 
that it was a choice bit of ground 
for “business.” A valley, level as a 
billiard-table, six miles long and 
from one to three in width, bounded 
on either side by low but thickly- 
wooded hills. At one end across 
the valley the town of Forbach, at 
the other on the left-hand side the 
town of Sairbruck. Such was the 
coup d weil. 4 
The Prussian line with its left on 
Sairbruck, or rather on the heights 
in’ front of and concealing that 
town, gradually developed itself, 
snake-like, and stole its right ever 
on and on through the woods till it 
nearly reached Forbach, the acquisi- 
tion of which was the real object of 
the Prussian attack. The French 
line, with its right on the heights of, 
Speicheren (opposite Sairbruck), 
had its left resting (as I said before), 
on Forbach. The. Prussians with 
100,000 men covered no more 
ground than the French had_ to 
hold with 25,000; and thus the 
French line was weak, stringy (pass, 
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me the epithet), and, in places, 
gravely imperfect.. : 

The Prussians began the business 
by a tremendous artillery-attack at 
the very opposite end of the line 
from where their object lay. Battery 


after battery came down the road’ 


from. Sairbruck, showed themselves 
on a plateau in front of some farm- 
buildings, and at first invariably 
moved away to extend their own left, 
forcing the French to extend their 
line simultaneously so as to guard 
egainst the turning of their right. 

_ “Name of a pipe!” exclaimed my 
French companion, ‘“ where are these 
eochons, of Prussians going to ?” 

“Ttisafeint, my dear friend—take 
the word of a veteran forit,” I replied. 
“They are drawing your people 
away from the real business. They 
have discovered your numerical 
weakness; they will force the fight- 
ing on your right, and by-and-by, 
by the assistance of that thick cover 
over there, they will send down un- 
perceived an immense force against 
your left, and pounce upon the town. 
That is their game. [ll stake my 
reputation and a year’s half-pay on 
it. 

The officer turned pale; he was 
intelligent—I may say he recognised 
—— conviction smote 

im. 

“Calm yourself,” I said, noticing 
his agitation ; ‘‘your General is not 
a baby—he will look after the left.” 
He didn’t, though, as the sequel will 
show. Very well, the artillery from 
the Speicheren and Saidrbrucken 
heights engaged each other hand- 
somely for a long time. The French 
practice was admirable—that I could 
see; and when it came to be a ques- 
tion of shelling, nothing could be 
more satisfactory. The nature of 
the ground prevented me from seeing 
the effect of the Prussian fire, but it 
was by no means.so rapid in propor- 
tion as that of the French. Still 
= cochons kept bearing away to the 
eft. 

“The game will develop itself 
soon, my friend,” I remarked; and 
almost simultaneously large bodies 
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of Prussian infantry began to de 
scend into the plain right opposite 
us, and, throwing out skirmishers, 
began to advance in our direction— 
that is to say, against the French 
centre. Behind them came several 
batteries of artillery, which were 
wheeled to the right as soon as they 
touched the level, and began to blaze 
away up the plain against the French 
left, where it swept round in a curve 
half across the plain without any 
cover; the line of fire of these new 
batteries being thus perpendicular to 
that of the batteries engaging the 
artillery of the French on the Speich- 
eren heights. 

“You see, mon ami,” I could not 
help exclaiming, with a little pardon- 
able exultation, ‘‘ you see the attack 
on your left begins to be developed, 
just as I said. Let us hope that 
Froissard is up to the mark.” 

Meantime a brigade of infantry 
were sent from our immediate vicin- 
ity down into the plain to check the 
advancing Prussians. I may men- 
tion, en passant, that there was no 
cavalry visible at this juncture on 
either side. 

We were beside the 24th of the 
Line. The men were, as French 
soldiers generally are, cheery, polite, 
intelligent, and chatty. I had 
become quite friendly with many 
groups of this braveregiment. They 
listened with marked respect to my 
observations, and passed them on 
to eager listeners who could not 
approach me for the crowd. My» 
field-glasses were in perpetual re- 
quisition. I am a soldier, and I re- 
cognise a comrade whether his epau- 
lette be of worsted or of gold lace, so 
my glasses were freely at the service 
of those whose remarks indicated 
intelligence. The first battalion 
of the 24th were ordered to fall in 
and advance with the first brigade. 
They descended into the plain; 
we gave them a parting cheer, and 
they went down to the battle inspir- 
ed with a rare enthusiasm. The 
Prussian advance appeared to be 
checked, though hundreds of the 
French brigade—including our poor 
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friends of the 24th—fell before our 
eyes. The Prussians ‘next seemed 
‘¢o retire, but it was only to uncover 
‘a battery of mitrailleuses ; and the 
Prussian mitrailleuse is, aS we are 
now informed, twice as"deadly‘as the 
French, throwing fifty balls as against 
-the French twenty-five. What a 
havoc! what a carnage! In twenty 
minutes a few §broken companies 
came back to the heights—all that 
remained of the brigade—and an- 
‘other brigade was advanced, our 


friends of the second battalion (24th) 
among them. Perfectly undaunted 
they went, filled with the same high 
spirit of chivalry ; and as they dis- 
appeared a moment below the crest, 
Campbell’s lines rose to my lips— 


‘They are true to the?last of their blood 
and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest: of 
death.”’ 
And so they were, and so they™did, 
all honour to them. What‘ was 
their fate? The same as their pre- 
decessors’, and a fate shared by 
many a succeeding battalion. It 
was dreadful to see this carnage—it 
was pitiable to see the ungrudging 
devotion of the victims. Looking 
on at a battle in the black coat of 
an amateur is a vastly different 
thing from being in it “on duty.” 
One feels almost dastardly in such 
a position ; but at least human feel- 
ing is not stifled. Iam not ashamed 
to say that my heart bled when I 
saw the ground covered with the 
mangled bodies of the brave 24th, 
and I, who am not, as you know, 
given to the melting mood, for once 
felt myself overcome. If innocent 
blood ever cries to Heaven for re- 
quital, surely from that awful field 
the blood of these brave, frank, 
honest, loyal men, must invoke a 
terrible reckoning on the guilty 
souls who compassed all that cruel 
sacrifice for their own selfish ends. 
Pardon the digression. My own 
position now became perfectly un- 
tenable, and, after several warning 
bullets had imbedded themselves in 
the ground close to us, I tucked my 
limping Frenchman under my arm 
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and felt my way through brake nd 
dell towards the left. Everything 
was* turning out exactly as I had 
predicted, but the gratified pride of 
the tactician was quelled by the 
sadness of the man. On the Prus- 
sian right the woods were now filled 
with riflemen, who gave a murder- 
ous fire across the plain. Many an 
effort was made by the French to 
dislodge them. The skirmishers 
advanced times without number to 
the very edge of the cover, losing 
half their number in the advance 
and the other half in the retreat,— 
so carefully concealed and posted, 
so numerous yet so compact, were 
the unerring wielders of the fatal 
needle gun. The French tried their 
mitrailleuses against the wood once 
and again, but still the voice of the 
wood gave back its answer in ac- 
cents” loud ‘and constant as before. 
Suddenly there was a lull, a pause, 
at last a complete silence along both 
lines. 

“ A drawn fight after all!” cried 
my lameter, with a sigh of relief. 

“Pardon me, my friend, it is not 
so. It is only another ruse of the 
cochons; but bravissimo! here 
come reinforcements,” for at this 
moment several regiments of chas- 
seurs-a-cheval came briskly on to 
the scene, and drew themselves up 
under cover offan angle of the wood 
below us. I spoke cheerfully, but 
immediately after a* chill presenti- 
ment struck me. ‘ They have come 
to cover the retreat,” I said to my 
self—not aloud, however. Five bat- 
talions of infantry also arrived, and 
went straight off in the direction of 
the right. “Froissard is a fool!” I 
permitted myself to exclaim; “ we 
want all these fellows here—here or 
beyond the town even; we want 
every mother’s son of them, and as 
many more as ever we can get, and 
where the deuce is his artillery ?” 

Where indeed? miles away—at 
Sarreguemines perhaps — smoking 
their Pipes mg crooning = Mar- 
seillaise. e pity® offit, the pity 
of it! The vail aed me last long. 
The battle soon began afresh, and 
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was simply fought over again da 
capo.. A furious ‘cannonade’ from 
the Prussian left, weakly replied to. 
Massive assaults of infantry .and 
‘mitrailleuse on the centre more and 
more feebly. repelled... A perfect 
Seu @enfer against the French left 
from the marksmen in the wood 
until there was scarcely any French 
infantry to reply. So it went on 
till dusk began to fall, and then 
—another lull. 

“Tt is all over,” said the French- 
man again. 

“Let us wait,” was my reply; 
and our patience was not sorely 
taxed. The lull did not last five 
minutes. Then first we saw ‘in the 
far distance, hazily, the Prussian 
left advance en masse across the 
plain (the French right, by the by, 
had fallen back so as to form an 
oblique angle with their centre), 
and while we.were yet looking, 
suddenly, away beyond our own 
left, and beyond the town of For- 
bach itself, a cannonade broke out ; 
deafeningly _ loud, unequivocally 
close to us. A fresh division of 
Prussians had arrived in extension 
of their right, and had opened fire 
with big guns, mitrailleuses, mus- 
ketry, everything, on the meagre 
French force which was extended 
beyond the town in the. direction 
of Metz. 

“Tne FRENCH LEFT IS TURNED, 
FOR TEN YEARS’ HALF-PAY!” I ex- 
claimed, in great excitement. ‘“ Am 
I or am I not a tactician ?” 

* Au diable with your tactics,” 
replied the Frenchman. ‘Let. us 
rather consider our safety, for it 
now appears to be a question of 
‘sauve qui peut.’” 

And so it was. The French. right 
was doubled back like a fan upon 
its centre, and the. shattered rem- 
nants of the left would probably 
have been in the same condition if 
there had been any cohesion or 
stamina in that flank; but there 
was not. It was a simple rout, a 
flying mob of terrified units, who 
threw away. their arms and bolted 
like rabbits to the heights and 
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the woods, anywhere, anyhow, to 
get away from the cochons, whio 
pelted briskly away at the retreat- 
ing mass, to which I,’ hampered 
with my limping friend, now -pre- 
pared to join myself. Before leay- 
ing the battle-field, you’ will per- 
haps expect me to give: you some 
sort of an ex cathedrd opinion as to 
the object of the action, and. the 
cause of its’ fatal issue for the 
French. As to the object of. the 
action, nothing need be said. : You 
and all your readers know perfectly 
well what the Prussians have been 
doing during the last fortnight, and 
it was to enable them to begin that 
series of operations that they had, 
as an initial. step, to fight and win 
the battle of Forbach. As to the 


cause of the French disaster, I think 


I may safely ascribe it to numerical 
weakness ; [don’t mean merely-on 
that day, and on that battlefield, 
but in that district of the area of 
the war—to numerical: weakness 
and the dispersed way in which the 
numbers were disposed over a large 
area, It is very easy to say the 
French should never have -aban- 


doned the heights over Sairbruck 


but, after all, had they any choice? 
That evacuation was the beginning 
of a change of tactics—a_- wise 
change, and one which was essen- 
tial for the safety of their force 
They had resolved to concentrate 
their troops; the long, weak, strag- 
gling limbs were to be-drawn i 
and compacted. But the change, 
which never should have been ‘ne- 
cessary, was attempted too late. It 
was probably suggested by a sudden 
discovery of the real, or something 
like the real, disproportion of their 
numbers to those of the Prussians 
Hence a sudden change of tactics, 
which the enemy’s alertness pre 
vented them from carrying out. in 
time; and the battle of Forbach 
was fought, if Iam not greatly mis+ 
taken, when the French. disposi- 
tions were in a state of transition, 
Therefore it was that their rein- 
forcements were not forthcoming, 
or only in miserable driblets, ‘till 
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the day was lost. The fact is, that 
overweening self-confidence, and a 


complete misapprehension of the - 


strength as well as of ‘the: qualities 
of their enemy, tempted the French 
into a false and untenable position, 
which violated every strategic ca- 
non, and from that position’ their 
generals either lacked’ the’ skill or 
the energy to extricate them in 
time. 

And that is all Iam going to say 
ebout the matter. 

To return to my own story. “All 
day long, at different intervals, I 
had observed, when not. altogether 
preoccupied by the drama of the 
fight, a certain gendarme dodging 
about in my vicinity, and regarding 
me with looks of sinister curiosity. 
At times I lost sight of him, when 
the hottest of the fire induced him 
(the poltroon) to consult his own 
safety ; but he was sure to crop up 
again with his nasty sidelong, semi- 
insolent glances. Sometimes he 
seemed resolved to say or do some- 
thing, but when I looked him 
haughtily in the face his craven 
spirit seemed to fail him. He was 
close beside me when I was frater- 
nising with the 24th, and seemed 
to interest’ himself deeply in my 
discourse; and now, on the little 
eminence beside the town, whence 
I had been observing the finish of 
the affair, he was still beside me. 
Whether the débdécle of the French 
left had stirred his gall and roused 
his courage to the sticking ‘point, 
or whether he wanted to pass me 
off as a Prussian prisoner he had 
taken, and so cast a certain lustre 
over his own flight, I know not. 
Suffice it to say, that when I 
shouted to my French officer that 
the French left was turned,‘ and 
that I would back my opinion for 
ten years’ half-pay, the rascal step- 
ped up to me and'spoke. 

“ Evidently monsieur' is the 
enemy of France; at this moment 
he exults.” 

“He does nothing of the sort, 
animal,” I replied; ‘he is before 
everything the friend of France.” 
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“Where do you come from ?” 
». “I come from. Paris.” 

* You do not, insult'my common 
sense by. pretending to be a Par- 
isian?”?-* 

“As to your common sense, it 
would be difficult to insult that,” I 
sneered. “As to my being a Par- 
isian, Heaven forbid! Iam a Lon- 
doner, a. subject of her Britannic 
Majesty, and war correspondent 
for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’” 

“ Sapristie! what ‘is all this 
gabble ?” said the fellow. ‘ Your 
passport.” 

“Ts this atime to think of such 
things, when we ought to be flying 
from the Prussians ?” 

“You decline to show me your 
passport ?” 

“For the moment, yes; let us 
run rather while we may.” 

“T make you my prisoner. as a 
Prussian spy,” cried the: fellow, lay- 
ing his hand on my collar. 

“JT can’t run with your hand 
there,” said I; “besides, you pre- 
vent me from assisting my lame 
friend” (who, by the way, had shown 
himself strangely inactive all this 
time). ‘In a word, if you don’t 
unhand me, I'll knock you down 
and give you such a licking that 
you won’t be able to get away from 
the Prussians at all.” 

Still the fellow persisted; and I 
had just shaken myself free, and 
with one hand on his throat was 
preparing to chastise him, when, 
Piff! Paff! Powff! a company of 
Prussian infantry trotted briskly 
round the flank of our. knoll, and 
began: squibbing away. with their 
confounded needle-guns at. the 
scattered soldiers and villagers who 
were scrambling up the heights. 
We were fairly in the toils ; but my 
veteran eye deseried at once the 
advantage to which I might turn 
this abominable gendarme. J 
collared him tightly enough,. I 
promise: you,. and could not help 
muttering in triumph, ‘“ My. turn 
now, dog of: a mouchard.”.. The 
Prussians did not notice us’ for a 
few. minutes, but kept blazing 
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away up the hill with immense 
spirit. At last the “ cease firing” 
was sounded, and they turned. 
There was a yell of’ surprise, and 
something worse, when they saw 
us; and several needle-guns were 
pointed for one dreadful moment 
at our group. But I waved my 
white pocket-handkerchief above 
my head, and shouted at the pitch 
‘of my voice, “Ich BIN KEIN 
Franzos—E ! Icn sin EIN Enc- 
LANDER!” Thereupon an = officer 
ordered the men to lower their 
muzzles, and [ advanced steadily 
towards them, dragging my gen- 
darme with me, and continuing to 
wave my handkerchief. 

““ Guten tag, mein hauptman,” 
I said, addressing the officer with 
a courteous elevation of my hat as 
I approached him. “ Here I have 
the honour to present you with a 
prisoner,” and in a twinkling the 
gendarme was seized and pinioned 
by a couple of soldiers. 

“You are  Angleesh, sare ?” 
said the officer, speaking: in our 
beloved tongue, to my great joy. 

“T am, sir.” 

“And domeeceeliated 
bach ?” 

“Hum, yes, in a sense.” (I had 
breakfasted there, and I had no 
other domicile in France, so it was 
true.) 

“You have a passport ?” 

“ Certainly.” I produced it, 
and it was admitted to be en 
regle. 

“T am a leetel pozzled. Vat to 
do wees you I know not. On ze 
whole I theenk I make you 
preesonair.” 

I saw at a glance that the man 
was grossly deficient in decision of 
character, so I energetically pointed 
out to him that it was the merest 
waste of precious time to arrest a 
neutral. 

“And your seempaties, are they 
for Prussia ?” hesitated the man. 


in For- 


“Can you doubt it? Hence T 


am here—hence that gendarme is 
your prisoner; he is rather a 
dangerous fellow, by the by,” I 
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added, “and I would recommend 
irons for him.” : aif} 

“TF will not’ trouble you more, 
sare,” said the’ German ;” “ you 
are free. 
however, my prisoner. 
monsiewr.” 

I ventured to intercede for him. 

“He is a dear friend of mine,” I 
said, ‘He is in poor health. Let 
me take him away with me. He 
shan’t fight ; I'll see to that.” 

“ Silenz, sare,” cried the officer 
“and take yourself off.” 

I did so, embracing the French 
officer, and shaking my fist at the 
gendarme before I went. I lurked 
about among the brushwood until 
the Prussians had all taken them- 
selves off from my vicinity, and 
then, in the darkness of the night, 
started off on my retreat—to rejoin 
the French army. Was I not: your 
correspondent with the French 
army ? 

I had ‘a ‘terrible time of it, I can 
tell you, scrambling up hill and 
through tangled woods, as, only 
guided by my sportsman instinct 
(trained to perfection in the forests 
of Canada), I kept journeying on, 
feeling my way for the railway line, 
where I hoped eventually to find 
transport to take me back to the 
French army in some quarter or 
another. All night long I walked 
a steady four-and-a-half miles an 
hour, so that by ten o’clock next 
morning I must have covered some 
fifty miles of ground. 

At that hour I was fortunate 
enough to reach the railway close 
to a station. 

In front of the station a loco- 
motive was snorting, and on to it a 
number of portmanteaus and other 
effects were being hurriedly tossed. 
The stationmaster was about to 
display the better part of valour 
—he was beating a retreat. 

“Sir,” I said to him, “‘ you see 
before you a British Rentier who 
has been made a prisoner of and 
grossly maltreated by these cochons 
of Prussians, but who has miracu- 
lously effected his escape, and who 


The French officer ‘is, 
Votre epée, 
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prays you to take him with you on 
your hospitable locomotive, wher- 
ever you are going to.” 

The worthy fellow received :me 
with open arms. Entre nous, he 
was not nearly so sober as one 
expects to find men of his métier ; 
but what of that? His heart was 
evidently in the right place. 

“You may accompany me,” he 
hiccupped, ‘‘for my heart bie-leeds 
ever for the unhappy. Up with you! 
I am going to Metz.” 

“A la bonne heure,” I cried; “at 
Metz I shall see the Emperor.” 

“You shall,’ mon br-r-rave, you 
shall! Ve-veeve [1 Emp’ roor !” 

“ Vive [TEmpereur!” I rejoined, 
and the locomotive started amid 
our loyal and patriotic cries. Half 
an hour brought us to our destina- 
tion. My first care was to reclaim 
my luggage, which, having been re- 
gistered for Metz, must have been 
taken from the train yesterday at 
this station while I slept. So I went 
straight to the Salle de bagages, lug- 
gage-ticket in hand. 

“T want my baggage,” I said to 
a fellow who was in charge of the 
place. 

“What baggage?” said the. man 
ina gruff voice, and eyeing me un- 
pleasantly. 

“ Deux colis—numero quatre,” 
T replied. 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“What the dickens has that got 
to do with the luggage ?” 

“Where are you going to ?” 

“Hold your tongue, and give me 
my things, or 'Tll report you to 
your chef.” 

“Hal hat ma!” 
monster, hysterically. ‘Ho! ho! 
HO! He! he! uel Prussien ! 
Prussien! Voleur! .A- moi! A 
moi! Espion | Espion !” 

He vaulted over his counter thus 
shouting, and rushed out‘of the 
room, locking the door after him, and 
carrying off the key; and I. heard 
him repeating his:abominable cries 
- Outside in the station. The door 
and part’ of the wooden walls were 
half glazed, and in a second there 


screamed the 
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was a crowd flattening their noses. 
against the panes. If, the fellow. 
had not taken the key with him, I 
might have been tarred and fea- 
thered.. Figure to yourself your. 
own correspondent in the fact of: 
being tarred and feathered! As it 
was, the people shook their fists, 
howled, and made. horrible grim- 
aces at me. Such moments try a 
man. I leave you to judge whether - 
or not I was likely to be equal to 
the occasion. [I will simply tell 
you that I responded to their fero- 
city by drawing myself up to my 
full height, and gravely bowing 
when the tumult swelled into a 
hurricane. I suspect this serenity 
had its effect. The slightest sign: 
of fear, anger, or indeed any emo- 
tion, and they might have shattered 
the glass, and been at me in a 
twinkling. 

Presently a squad of gendarmerie. 
bounced into the room from the 
opposite side, and some five or six of 
them took hold of me. 

““ Tenez! messiewrs,” I cried, 
laughingly. ‘“ Vous me croyez dan- 
gereua, tl parait,” 

“ Prussien! Espion! Chien! 
Pendard! - Coquin! Assassin !” 
roared the squad, and their ruffian 
expressions. were taken up and 
echoed by the mob outside, who 
began to show symptoms of forcing 
an entry. 

“How long is this enfantillage. 


. to last?” I inquired calmly. 


“Till the commandant comes,” 
replied the sergeant; ‘“‘but as he is 
in the neighbourhood by accident, 
bya happy. accident, it will not be 
long before you are——” He filled. 
up his, sentence by a revolting. 
gesture to indicate death by mus- 
ketry. 
Presently the commandant. arriv- 
ed. .I was not. very clean by this 
time. My garments had been badly. 
torn in trayersing the woods, and my 
beard had grown somewhat stubbly: 
in your service. ' 

The..commandant appeared . to 
notice this, and my first. statement, 
taken in connection with my per- 
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sonal appearance, did ae seem to. 
strike him with ‘an instant convic-. 
tion of its veracity. 

‘Your papers!” he said, sternly. 

“ At your: disposition, mon com- 
mandant,” I replied, . politely, 
handing my  pocket-book. My 
passport: was, of course, en regle, 
and in the pocket-book were some 
letters, which proved that..even in 
Parisian society my connections 
were distinguished. He worked 
steadily through the pockets, reading 
everything he came across with relish, 
and even avidity.. At last he reach- 
ed the last slip, in which reposed a 
bundle of circular. notes. They 
bothered him awfully. 

““What is this, then ?”’ -he-cried— 
“another passport ?” 

“In @ sense, my commandment,” 
I replied, archly, “for these are 
billets de change circulaires, and (if 
you will pass me the freedom of a 
small joke) I have ever found them 
the best of passports.” 

He was kind’ enough to think this 
passably good, and gave a little laugh ; 
and in returning me the pocket-book 
said, “‘ Hnfin, Monsieur, the gendar- 
merie have been in error. You are 
at large.” 

“In that case, my dear command- 
ant, when do you think I can expect 
to obtain an audience of the Em- 
peror ?” 

“What!” cried this Jack-in- 
office, in a sudden white heat— 
““What! a nice piece of insolence 
truly! See the Emperor indeed! 
You may judge yourself too fortu- 
nate that I do not pack. you. off 
to prison; a rubbishy newspaper 
envoy! Sapristie! it is. too 
strong!” 

Then, shaking his fist within a 
quarter of an inch of my nose, he 
hissed between his teeth, ‘‘you will 
leave this place within an hour, un- 
less you have a curiosity to prove 
our prison fare.” 

‘*Commandant,” I said; sternly; 
“‘your insolence: ‘can:only be ‘ac- 
counted for by your: gross ‘ignor- 
ance; I pass’ it for. the: moment ; 
but when the war is over I. shall 
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favour me with yours.” 


F OvSr 
opts 


“Take this madman away and lock’ : 


him up in the train, and watch him 


till it starts for Paris,” screamed the., 


commandant to his myrmidons. 
His order was executed. 
I am in Paris, foiled for the mo- 
ment, but more than ever resolved 
to obtain my safe-conduct and ac: 
company the Quartier-Général, | if 
it be only to witness the last heroic 
struggles of the gallant French, 


Here.’ 


whom I love and respect with all’ 


my heart, however brutal may be 


their gendarmerie, and bureaucrati-. 


cally. arrogant’ their higher officials, 
Meantime I-:receive no answers 


from Count Palikao and the other. 


Ministers, whom [| ply with letters 
pretty freely, you. may be sure, 
But dropping. water. pierces — the 
rock by degrees, and the Count will 
be either more or less than human if 


he continues to resist the persistent; 


solicitations of. Major Corkhardt, 
C.B. + 
I have only oneanxiety. Suppose 


that horrible gendarme whom I- 
handed over to the Prussians should. 


get an exchange and come back and 
denounce... me? -What then? . I 
shudder to think. But sufficient for. 
the day is the evil. thereof, and 
Heaven knows we have evil days in 
Paris now with a vengeance. The 
alternations of a sullen gloom and a 
frenzied ferocity of wrath, and now 
and then of a poor flickering of sick- 
ly hope observable in the people as 
each , misty telegram arrives with 
its barren or ambiguous announce- 
ments, are terribly striking and sug- 
gestive. 


One feels instinctively that the- 


whole social: fabric. is. mined and. 


countermined, and that. an explo- 
sion may take place at any moment, 
and in any direction. 
literally as. if ;standing; by a volcano 
and -listening to. the. sinister inter 
nal 
eruption. 


minds of all classes here. It would 


One feels: 


rumblings. which foretell an’ 
I am sorry to: say that: 6. 
feeling of exasperation .against Eng-; 
' land is. gradually, possessing. the: 
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be difficult to give a reasonable 
reason for this state:of_ things, per- 
haps. But every one knows that 
wounded pride is not reasonable in 
its quickness to take offence, and 


that it will charge. deliriously at. 


the first. tangible object. | Every 
one knows that seldom, short of 
downright abject humiliation,. has 
a nation’s pride been more cruelly 
wounded: than that of: the gallant 
French just now. Every one knows 
that a passionate craving for sym- 
pathy is a strongly-marked feature 
in. their national character, which, 
perhaps, a colder-blooded race can 
scarcely comprehend, or which, 
at’ all events, sheltering them- 
selves behind the plea of. -neutral- 
ity, they decline to humour. Let 
us add to these considerations 


a certain brusqguerie in the. tone of: 


our press (which will persist in-call- 
ing a spade a spade), and perhaps 
we may form some sort of notion as 
to the springs of the anti-English 
feeling here. Let us hope that: it 
will pass off. I think it will be 
our fault if it does not. All the 
neutrality. laws in the world can- 
not and ought not to repress the 
sympathy which every:manly spirit 
must feel for the French ‘in this the 
hour of their bitter trial. I, Dio- 
nysius Corkhardt, would be asham- 
ed of my country if I thought. it 
was otherwise, and if all the kind 
and genial and more than neigh- 
bourly friendliness: we have expe- 
rienced for the last twenty years 
at the hands ef. our nearest. neigh- 
bours was to be forgotten abruptly 
the moment their back is at the 
wall. 

No one will make me _ believe 
that the human (let us banish po- 


litical considerations). sympathies 
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of Englishmen are not with the 
If I 
could be so persuaded, I would 
agree with the brigade of croakers 
that the days of our greatness as 
a nation are numbered. And what 
I say has no right to touch the 
susceptibilities of. the most sensitive: 
Prussian. ! 

One word more, and I have done. 
There are numberless schemes and 
contrivances. for the aid and com- 
fort of the wounded, organised 
both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. But I have seen no mention 
of any movement in England to 
help. those. whose natural helpers 
and supports have fallen, or may 
fall, in this campaign. If there is, 
I would gladly subscribe to it... If 
there is not, why: not get one up? 
“What! in Scotland?’ you say. 
“Yes, of course, why not?’ | 
don’t suppose you think the move- 
ment could begin from a_ better 
place. With every sympathy forthe 
wounded in their sufferings, I pro- 
test that I am far more moved by 
the contemplation ‘of the thousands 
of ruined homes into which Death 
has entered and is entering with 
more.than his usual retinue of ter- 
rers, and where bereavement is not 
merely the cruel severance of heart 
ties, but the earnest of starvation 
and ruin. If. any organisation is 
contemplated to administer help 
to these desolated hearts and homes, 
I wish it. God-speed from the bot- 
tom of my. heart, and you have full 
authority to book for any subscrip- 
tion you may think right the 
humble name of your servant to 
command, 

Dions. CorkHARDT, 
Major (unattached). - 
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THE EUROPEAN HURRICANE. 


EUROPE’S DREAM. 


Tue nations dozed pleasantly, 
and dreamed of Peace. They mar- 
ried, and were given in marriage; 
they ate and drank and feasted ; 
above all, they hasted to be rich, 
Prosperity had come upon them, 
the reign of the liberal arts was 
established, and a golden age 
dawned for all. They that were 
wealthy dreamed of the: treasure 
of Ormuz or of Ind: the poor bor- 
rowed of their neighbours that 
they too might be rich. The world 
held enough for all; let all, then, 
seek and participate in the good 
things pf the quiet time. So the 
preacher preached, the sage ex- 
pounded, the philosopher pointed 
with his divining-rod to the fa- 


EUROPE’S 


It was not a gathering cloud that 
gradually dissipated this fair dream. 
The waking was not as of one 
winking lazily at dull reality while 
he strives to call back the sweet 
visions of the morning. A yell of 
war sounded in the midst of the 
slumber. Men started to their feet 
amazed, delirious, face to face with 
perplexity, ruin, death. Belliger- 
ents to arms—no time to provide 
or think; away from the arena all 
whose native lands are not yet im- 


thoms-deep ore, men of action, 
travailed for the yellow prize, the 
hard face of the usurer relaxed in, 
smiles. Highways were levelled 
out, not from city to city only, but 
into every desert, and over every; 
mountain ; the _ lightning’s flash 
was guided round the globe, over. 
earth, under water; the east and 
the west. were brought together, 
the dreary isthmus cut through 
like a fallow field in autumn. 

We have it at last, the world’s 
great secret; we alone, of all that 
ever lived, truly inherit the earth, 
Let. us plan, and possess, and. en- 
joy; above all, let us admire our- 
selves—for we are the men, and 
wisdom shall die with us! 


WAKING. 


plicated in the strife, hurrying, 
struggling, crowding, gazing one 
upon another, and whispering with: 
white lips, “The foe! they come! 
they come!” Rich men are panie- 
stricken. Mothers press their 
babes in undiscerning terror; pale- 
faced men, more sensible of the 
danger, are unable. to measure its 
scope and import; joy has vanish- 
ed suddenly from the earth; laugh- 
ter is heard only in Hell. | Devilish 
glee! Infernal revelry ! i 


THE QUARREL, 


Surely some cruel injury, some 
intolerable insult only with blood 
to be washed out, some arrogant 
assumption or encroachment, some 
repeated unredressed wrong, ~can 
have roused France and Prussia 
thus—inflamed them with the lust 
of slaughter, made them drunk with 
vindictive dreams, reckless of their 
own lives and properties, regardless 


of consequences to themselves, and, 
of course, regardless of the loss, 
alarm, and inconvenience rflicted 


on their neighbours. Clearly it is 
some cause~too strong for human 
nature to endure, some _ bitter 
grudge, that has engendered the 
most rancorous hatred; for, listen 
to the cries of the preparing com- 
batants,—there is no demand for 
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redress or apology, no claim to 
territory or threatening of political 
alliances, no advantage for com- 
merce, on their tongues. But ven- 
geance red and full, destruction, 
annihilation, are the fell designs 
which have presented themselves 
to men’s spirits. On the one side, 
Frankfort, Berlin, are the words of 
menace; on the other side, Paris. 
The names of the cities are shrieked 
aloud with fearful meaning. It is 
intended that they shall become 
heaps like ancient Babylon, that 
the places thereof shall know them 
no more, that the most dread pun- 
ishment which avengers can con- 
ceive shall be inflicted upon the van- 
quished land. Ve victis/ indeed. 
Yet does no man understand 
what has touched the hearts and 
roused the passions of these nations 


to such implacable pitch. Small 
contentions, paltry, pointless, have 
been named, but have vanished 
with the naming, they were so piti- 
ful. Cleared of pretext and misty 
argument, the bare dispute seems 
to be this—no better—‘* Which of 
us shall be greater?’ God of 
mercy! that nations should bleed, 
that a continent should be convulsed, 
for this ! 

There being no present ground 
of wrath, old feuds, old rivalries, 
the feelings of generations that 
have long been in their graves, are 
recalled into the world to justify the 
irrepressible thirst of war. But the 
challenge itself tells the world that 
the war cannot be justified. The 
wanton cartel of Amaziah is repeated, 
“Come, let us look one another in 
the face !” 


HOW ENGLAND RECEIVED THE TIDINGS. 


It is but fair to say of England 
that she received the news of the 
strife with regret and horror. She 
could scarcely believe at first that 
Christian nations would really go to 
war for sucha rivalry. She disliked 
the disturbance of her peaceful 
schemes, and the unbounded bloody 
prospect which had displaced her vi- 
sion of prosperity; but, over and 
above selfish feelings, she stood 
aghast and grieved. Her voice was 
raised in one unmixed condemnation 
of the war ; her resolution was to ar- 
rest or to shorten the course of hos- 
tilities. The writer of these lines, 
who happened to be travelling far and 
wide through the country at the time 


of the declaration of war, can answer 
for the dissatisfaction which ll 
classes of his countrymen felt. Even 
the professional soldiers, of whom 
certain classes are fond of sayin 
that they smell the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting, and that the troubles of the 
world are their gain and great reward, 
even these deplored the groundless 
strife, and would not patiently regard 
it. - When England declared herself 
neutral, there was more than political 
meaning in her words. She could 
feel no sympathy with either comba- 
tant, and only mourned that the two 
were foes. 


FIRST SPECULATIONS. 


The far-off result.of a war grows 
out of numerous and ever-changing 
conditions. A mind that could 
truly discern and weigh present 
conditions, and could estimate their 
immediate and succeeding conse- 
quences, might foretell the issue. 


VOL. CVIII.—NO. DCLIX. 


But therein lies the cause of our 
uncertainty as to these things. The 
combatants themselves do not fully 
grasp the details of the situation— 
even their own side they cannot 
perfectly understand; how, then, 
may they see clearly their adver- 
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sary’s strength and weakness? To 
the vision of the best-informed’ sol- 
dier or statesman and the most dis- 
passionate reasoner, that amount of 
ignorance or uncertainty which has 
introduced into men’s minds the 
idea of CHANCE must present a 
series of obstructions. There is no 
such thing as accident: events are 
the certain consequences of causes ; 
but we cannot know all the causes 
that are operating, and hence future 
events are dark. He who can best 
take measure of the present ought 
to be the best prophet of the future. 

But if the initiated, the minutely 
informed, the very authors of wars, 
can see but darkly, and are obliged 
to walk at least as much by faith 
as by sight, how shall citizens or 
rustics discern the promises of such 
adventures? Yet it is but human 
that we exercise our judgment on 
such knowledge as we have, be it 
much or little, good or bad, and 
hence opinions are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Most men who have 
thought at all have some established 
ideas concerning the belligerent 
nations, and, putting aside inter- 
mediate viscissitudes, base their be- 
lief in the final result on these ideas, 
Others get hold of a historical par- 
allel in the days of the Cesars or 
of the Italian republics, and pour 
out their bit of lore as the shadow 
of certainly coming events, to the 
injury of button-holes and tempers. 
Some swear by a great warlike 
secret known to be possessed by one 
side, others pin their faith to a ruler 
or a chieftain. The most numerous 
class, perhaps, of all who guess, are 
they who are guided by their wishes 
or their fears. 

Of course, after recovering from 
the shock which the first news gave 
her, England fell a-divining. The 
whole country resolved itself into 
a series of vast predicting societies, 
who made their selections, the ladies 
heing quite sure each that her own 
preferred nation would triumph. 
The excitement of Epsom or Ascot 
was spread through the whole com- 
munity, and bounded by the four 
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seas. Workmen at their work, tra- 
vellers in railway carriages, com- 
panions over their ale, soldiers in 
their guard-room, discussed the 
prospects of the war. Even the 
starved artificers at Greenwich for 
a moment left off cursing their right 
honourable member to talk over the 
momentous question of who should 
win. Those who habitually gossip 
and guess rushed into such wild 
excesses on the occasion, that many 
of delicate constitution suffered se- 
verely for the intemperance. 
“France, chivalrous, renowned 
France, must be victorious. She 
never was beaten by a single nation 
since the feydal days. Banded 
States could hardly manage her. 
Then, remember, her plans are all 
laid; we know that, at any rate. 
She is well prepared, and before 
the enemy is fairly on the alert, 
she will be over the Rhine and 
half-way between Frankfort and 
Berlin. - Don’t we know how rapid 
she is? Her navy is superior, and 
she can disembark an expedition 
on any part of the German coast, 
keeping the whole seaboard in 
alarm, and necessitating a strong 
home guard. Again, the chassepot 
will be effective at 400 metres 
further than the needle-gun, so that 
a line in absolute safety may mow 
down their enemies with sang jroid. 
And, above all, is there not the 
celebrated mitrailleuse, which is to 
sweep battalions away at every dis- 
charge? A battery of these won- 
derful pieces will decide any field. 
We English might have had them, 
but our military savans pooh-poohed 
them as they pooh-pooh everything 
that has merit. Specimens of them 
may be seen thrown aside at Wool- 
wich among other slighted inven- 
tions. There was some little defect 
in the working, for which we con- 
demned the pieces. The French 
were wiser: they grappled with 
the little difficulties and overcame 
them; the flaws were remedied one 
by one; and now, armed with the 
most perfect engine of destruction 
that the world has ever seen, they 
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march to certain victory. They 
have chosen their own time for the 
first campaign. The peal will fol- 
low the flash ere men have time to 


say, behold! ‘ Strike soon and 
strike hard’— we know whose 
maxim that is. Six weeks will see 
it over. In the mean time we shall 


have enough to do in looking after 
ourselves and our allies.” 

The above predictions, singly or 
in combination, came from the rea- 
soners on the side of our French 
neighbours. But the other side also 
had their say. 

“The Germans are united and de- 
termined. They don’t expect rapid 
brilliant success; they will proba- 
bly stand on the defensive; but 
their resources are enormous ; their 
army, when they assemble it, like 
the host of Attila for number. 
They will endure and resist till the 
enemy is wearied by their stubborn- 
ness: then they will strike. In- 
stead of disunion, this attack will 
produce union in new Germany— 
it is the very cement that was 
wanted. We must not forget how 
admirably the councils of Prussia 
advised in 1866, nor how ably her 
armies confirmed the councils’ de- 
crees. Besides, is it so certain that 
the chassepot excels the needle- 
gun? We have been told so fre- 
quently enough to produce a sort 
of misgiving in the absence of 
proof; but is the fact so? It is 
sometimes politic, as Mr. Barnum 
has been good enough to explain 
to us, to impress the world with the 
wonderful qualities of a thing not 
yet made public, and no doubt the 
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fame of the vaunted chassepot 
has had its effect, and helped opin- 
ion on the side of France; on 
the other hand, it is not always 
wise to let it be known on what 
you place your chief reliance. Every 
puff for yourself is a hint to your 
enemy. It is not to be imagined 
that Prussia knows less than the 
rest of us about these formidable 
weapons. The same of the mitrail- 
leuse. Yet Prussia is not discom- 
posed. Then look at the strength 
of her frontier. The ways into 
Rhenish Prussia are but few and 
far between; the ground is very 
uneven, though traversed by no 
very large stream ; on its west 
boundary it is secure as long as the 
neutrality of Belgium may be re- 
spected. And then the Rhine and 
its many fortresses, its broad stream 
and its strong line, which from be- 
yond memory have presented such 
obstacles to an invader. Circum- 
stances are so far favourable to 
Prussia, inasmuch as she is not the 
challenger, that she may with hon- 
our stand and wait the attack. 
France, so hot for war, must, and 
no doubt will, make the assault. 
But let her beware; once entangled 
in the broken ground of the Rhine 
Province or the Palatinate, or once 
on the German side of the Rhine, 
there is no child’s play for her. It 
will take half her army, to preserve 
her communications, and of the 
other half Prussia may possibly 
give an account. Germany does 
not expect to astonish as she did in 
1869, but she goes in steadily to 
win.” 


A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 


The first vague ideas had been 
put into words, and unsparingly 
talked over for two days or there- 
abouts, when an incident materially 
affecting speculation was made 
public. Bavaria and Wurtemburg 
declared themselves partakers in 
the war, on the Prussian side, and 
immediately a clearness of outline, 


heretofore wanting, was given to 
the situation, and those who could 
see at all saw that Prussia’s pros- 
pects were largely improved. The 
public did not, however, attach so 
much importance as it deserved to 
this event. It was a momentous 
event, neyertheless. Following it 
were many rumours of politica 
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complications, all likely to have an 
influence on the war; but as none 
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of these took shape, it is needless 
now to repeat them. 


THE GATHERING. 


France, as usual, never doubting 
of success, and anxious to attract 
attention, let us know something 
of what she was doing. Prussia 
was very reticent, and it cannot be 
said that her arming and the mar- 
shalling of her powers were ever 
known to strangers. Plenty of flip- 
pant accounts advised us of what 
she was about, but most of them 
turned out to be mistaken. 

The French fighting army was, 
we were informed, distributed in 
eight grand corps, each under a 
leader of repute. The Imperial 
Guard (eighth corps d’armée) was 
at Metz; the first corps d’armée 
(M‘Mahon’s) was at or about Strass- 
bourg ; the seventh (Douay’s) was 
south of Strassbourg, extending to 
Belfort; Failly with the fifth corps 
d’armée was at Bitche; the third 
under Bazaine was at Metz; at St. 
Avold was Froissard with the second 
corps; at Thionville lay the fourth 
corps under L’Admirault; the 
sixth corps was to the westward at 
or near Chalons under Canrobert. 
The actual numbers of these corps 
have never been correctly reported ; 
but, taking the establishment of 
each at 50,000 men of all arms, the 
tutal force here represented would 
be 400,000—or say, after making 
every allowance, 350,000 fighting 
men. 

The Prussians, also divided into 
8 or 9 corps, were coming up and 
ranging themselves under three 
chiefs. Prince Frederick Charles 
had the right, General Steinmetz 
the centre, and the Crown Prince 
the left. The numbers of these 
corps, supposing them all to be 
assembled, were supposed to be not 
very unequal to the muster on the 
French side; but there was an idea 
abroad that the soldiers were not 
yet with their standards, and that 
it would require some time to com- 


plete the battalions. Wherefore, 
said the seers, Prussia’s attitude 
must be defensive at first; her ob- 
ject must be to gain time, and to 
keep her invader at a distance from 
the heart of the nation as long as 
possible. She will yield ground to 
him at first—not hastily, nor readi- 
ly, but after having put in his way 
all manner of difficulties short of 
a. great battle. Prince Frederick 
Charles, we heard, was working 
towards, or was actually on, the 
Lower Moselle, by Treves; General 
Steinmetz, pivoting on Landau, or 
some place near it, was somewhere 
between Mayence and the Saar 
river ; while the Crown Prince was 
on the other side of the Rhine in 
the Black Forest, ready to act in 
case the passage of the river by the 
enemy should be attempted. 

Indeed, it was quite a settled be- 
lief in the minds of most that the 
war was to be carried across the 
Rhine. The question was whether 
Prussia could so breast the impetu- 
osity of the first great shock as to 
be able afterwards to use the ad- 
vantages which time might give 
her. The very declaration on her 
side of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
was thought by many to be a mis- 
fortune to her at that stage of the 
war ; for, said they, it has increased 
the length of her vulnerable fron- 
tier considerably, while for the 
moment it has brought her little 
or no strength ; consequently she 
must attenuate still further her 
scanty line, in order to watch her 
prolonged boundary, thus giving 
the invader a better chance of 
breaking through. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there were people who 
never thought that Prussia would 
suffer herself to be taken advan- 
tage of in any great degree, and 
who saw that, from the time when 
the armies began to take form, she 
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had many points in her favor. To 
explain which, we ask leave to in- 


troduce for very short considera-. 
tion 


TWO OR THREE WAR AXIOMS, 


If we suppose two armies of 
about equal strength to be dis- 
posed, one of them along the 
lines A B, B C, in the annexed 
figure, and the other somewhere on 
the line D E, and for the moment 
put aside considerations of time 
and topography, we see at once 
two truths—the one is, that the 
army on the curved line can gather 
itself together in a mass much more 
readily and quickly than that which 
mans the angle; first, because it is 
already less dispersed ; and second- 
ly, because its corps are all looking 
the same, or nearly the same, way; 
while, of the other army, one half 


A 





looks in the direction of the line 
B C, the other in the direction 
A B. Therefore, before the latter 
can all act in concert on a given 
point, they must be turned so as to 
look the same way. 

The other thing that we see is, 
that if the army on the curved line 
should gather itself together and 
precipitate itself on any part of the 
line A B, it will have the line BC 
on its right flank, where it can 
make little or no resistance; if it 
should fall on BC, then AB will 
be on its left flank. If it should 
make a push at the angle B, it runs 
a risk of being overlapped, punish- 


ed on both flanks, and taken in 
reverse by the army on the sides 
containing the angle. 

When the area of the contest is 
small, so that the two legs of the 
angle can readily understand and 
help each other, and there is no 
other condition of importance, then 
D E will be likely to get the worst 
of the situation. But when time 
enters into the calculations—that 
is, when, from the length of the 
legs, or from some obstacle imped- 
ing the free action of either, sup- 
port cannot be promptly rendered 
—then D E has a more promising 
game. By striking rapidly, and by 
striking hard, it may cripple one 
leg before the other can come to 
the rescue, and may afterwards 
deal with the other leg. 

It need scarcely be added that 
natural barriers, such as rivers or 
mountains, and artificial barriers, 
such as fortresses, would largely 
affect the calculations on both 
sides. 

Now the sides A B, B C, repre- 
sent the form in which the German 
forces spread themselves out to 
guard the frontier of the Rhenish 
provinces and the right bank of the 
Rhine from Carlsruhe southwards, 
if the position of them, as was re- 
ported and as is given above, be 
correct. The line D E answers also 
to the general bearing of the French 
position. Supposing the Prussians 
on the frontier between the Moselle 
and the Rhine to have been unable 
to take care of themselves, they 


‘might have been cruelly handled 


by an enemy before the troops from 
the Baden side of the river could 
arrive to the rescue. The troops in 
Baden were protected by the river 
and by the force on the frontier of 
Rhenish Prussia—i.e., on the other 
leg of the angle, which forces 
would have been most effective 
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to 


against an enemy attempting 
cross the river. 

If these little maxims be borne 
in mind, they will probably explain 


THINGS NOT YET 


If it was truly said that the 
french army mustered strong, while 
the Prussians were coming up in 
driblets to their appointed stations, 
it is an unexplained mystery that the 
French did not cross the frontier 
somewhere and establish themselves 
on German soil. Supposing, what 
was probably the case, viz. that the 
action of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
baffled to some extent the French 
plan, that was no reason why the 
whole plan should be abandoned 
and a new plan should not be sub- 
stituted. Such a contretemps might 
probably have cost the elder Na- 
poleon half an hour’s intense reflec- 
tion over his maps, at the end of 
which time he would have taken 
order for an altered attack, pos- 
sibly superior to the first idea, 
whereof none but himself would 
have understood the import till it 
should have been well in progress 
of execution. We know simply that 
the French did not cross the fron- 
tier, that every one was puzzled by 
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a good deal of what has been writ- 
ten and of what has to be written con- 
cerning the campaign. 


COMPREHENDED. 


their inaction, and that we had to 
rest satisfied with the conclusion 
that, even for a country prepared as 
far as is possible previous to a de- 
claration of war, many days are ne- 
cessary before a campaign can be 
commenced. 

Another perplexing proceeding 
was the extension of the French 
host on a line almost joining the ex- 
tremities of the two Prussian lines, 
namely, along the line D E. Such 
a distribution was of course justi- 
fiable, for the purpose of keeping 
the enemy in doubt as to the real 
point of attack, in which case the 
point of re-assembly would be set- 
tled beforehand; but unless some 
stratagem were intended, the prin- 
ciple of the French corps d’armée 
should have been to keep within 
supporting distance of each other, 
with perfect communication,. so as to 
be able to collect suddenly at the pre- 
concerted point, and crash through 
the adverse line. 


THE PAUSE. 


When it was once settled that 
time was indispensable for the 
French, it of course followed that 
time was in a greater degree neces- 
sary to the Prussians, whose pre- 
parations were less advanced when 
the declaration of war took place, 
and who had, many of them at least, 
to be brought up from very distant 
points. We read day by day how 
the Germans were crowding up, 
but their proceedings were never 
very clearly revealed. And, indeed, 
the anxiety for accurate intelligence 
concerning them was not very de- 
vouring, as people had made up 
their minds that the first move 


would be made by the other side. 
Something was always going to 
happen to-morrow, and in this ex- 
pectation the world lived many 
days, amused by personal adven- 
tures of special correspondents, and 
convincing predictions of the cam- 
paign about to be. 

It was all settled that the Em- 
peror would break through the 
boundary and cross the Saar, be- 
tween Saarlouis and Bitche (where, 
by the way, there is a great scarcity 
of roads), and that the Prussians 
would certainly not make a stand 
westward of the Rhine, if even they 
should fight on the left bank of the, 
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river. The fortresses—some of the 
most formidable in the world— 
were disposed of with great dex- 
terity; some of the places might 
be tolerably strong, Mayence and 
Ehrenbreitstein to wit, but they 
required such an abundance of men 
and stores as Prussia could by no 
means furnish. They would be 
a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. 

It is worthy of note, too, that of 
the thousand maps of the seat of 
war which issued from the English 
press, the greater number did not 
show many miles of country west 
of the line Thionville, Metz, Nancy.* 
Why should they, when, as the Em- 
peror afterwards said, the scene of 
operations was to be in a country full 
of fortresses and obstacles ? 

Four days after the declaration of 
war by the Emperor of the French, 
her Majesty, the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, proclaimed the 
neutrality of these realms—a neu- 
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trality to which probably not one 
of her subjects in his most secret 
heart demurred, but which we all 
heartily prayed God that we might 
be able to maintain. But a great 
perplexity was experienced in re- 
spect to Belgium, whose King also 
had declared himself neutral; for 
that country was, in parts of its 
boundary, touched by both the bel- 
ligerent States, and it lay exposed 
to violation by either. Assurances 
were given whici somewhat allayed 
fears on this head. When a selfish 
policy was attributed to Russia, she 
came forward with a very frank and 
explicit renunciation of any design, 
save what might contribute to the 
restoration of peace. And within a 
short time the powers of Europe had, 
one and all, the two combatants of 
course excepted, announced the in- 
tention of refraining from the strife. 
Thus there was a prospect of the ring 
being rigidly kept; they “try this 
quarrel hilt to hilt.” 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL UTTERANCES. 


Time rolled on; it was a fort- 
night since the declaration of war, 
and, if we pass over one or two un- 
important affairs of outposts, no- 
thing had yet been done; the talk 
was still of to-morrow. It should 
be stated, however, that on the 23d 
July the Prussians blew up the 
bridge at Kehl opposite Strassbourg. 
About the end of the month expec- 
tation was once more aroused by 
the departure of the two Sovereigns 
from their capitals to head their 
respective armies. They issued pro- 
clamations which seemed to support 
previously conceived ideas of the cam- 
paign. 

The Emperor proclaimed as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Soldiers ! Iam about to put myself 
at your head to defend the honour and 


the soil of the country. You go to fight 
against one of the best armies in Eu- 
rope ; but others who were quite as 
worthy-were unable to resist your bra- 
very. It will be the same again at the 
present time. The war which is now 
commencing will be a long and severe 
one, since it will have for the scene of 
its operations places full of fortresses 
and obstacles ; but nothing is too diffi- 
cult for the soldiers of Africa, the Cri- 
mea, China, Italy, and Mexico. You 
will again prove what the French army, 
animated by the sentiment of duty, 
maintained by discipline, and inspired 
by love of country, can perform. What- 
ever road we may take beyond our 
frontiers, we shall find glorious traces 
of our fathers. We will prove ourselves 
worthy of them. The whole of France 
follows you with herardent wishes, and 
the eyes of the world are upon you. 
The fate of liberty and civilisation de- 
pends upon our success. 





* A friend of the writer’s was just too late at the counter of a German map- 
seller, well known in London, to obtain the map of the theatre of war as de- 
cided on by everybody. The vendor, remarking his disappointment, offered 
him the map of France, saying, “I think, sir, you may find this map even more 


useful than the other.” 
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“Soldiers! let each one do his duty, 
and the God of armies will be with us. 


“ NAPOLEON.” 


And thus spake the King :-— 


“To my people.—On my departure 
to-day for the army, to fight with it for 
Germany’s honour and the preserva- 
tion of our most precious possessions, I 
wish to grantan amnesty for all politi- 
cal crimes and offences, in recognition 


FIRST SIGNS 


Well, the monarchs took the field, 
and still to-morrows were barren. 
‘““A battle is imminent,” was a 
stereotyped sentence of correspond- 
ents’ letters; but the battle re- 
mained imminent for some time. 
It was about this period that some 
inspired person, perhaps a medium, 
hit upon the following explanation 
of the delay: ‘There are not want- 
ing many who believe that they 
(the French) are purposely delay- 
ing, in order to exhaust the strength 
of Prussia. It is no secret that 
Prussia must suffer, and does suffer, 
severely under a prolonged state of 
war. Her crops are not reaped,” &c. 
&c. We may be excused for not 
quoting the rest. Yes, that was it. 
France, contrary to the practice of 
ogres in general who prefer fat and 
well-flavoured victims, was going to 
starve Prussia first, and eat her up 
afterwards ! 

It is a long lane that has no 
turning; at length there came a 
to-morrow which was not as other 
to-morrows had been; for the Em- 
peror, thinking, perhaps, that Prus- 
sia was sufficiently emaciated, gave 
signs that he would taste her blood ; 
nay, more, he commanded that the 
slaughter should be with all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war, and that his only and 
well-beloved son, the Prince Im- 
perial, should there learn the smell 
of brimstone, and harden his young 
heart to the sight of blood. On 
the 2d of August a few battalions, 
as the French telegrams said, ad- 


of the unanimous uprising of my peo- 
ple at this crisis. 

“‘T have instructed the Minister of 
State to submit a decree to me to thig 
effect. 

“My people know with me that the 
rupture of the peace and the provocation 
to war truly did not emanate from our 
side ; but, being challenged, we are re- 
solved, like our forefathers, placing full 
trust in God, to accept the battle for 
the defence of the Fatherland. 

“ WILLIAM.” 


OF ACTIVITY. 


vanced with artillery and mitrail- 
leuses against a strong Prussian 
force that was holding Saarbruck, 
attacked it vigorously, fought with 
it for two hours, and finally drove 
it from its ground. From 10,000 
to 20,000 men, said the French 
telegrams, were thus dislodged; 
but the German telegram owned 
to only only one battalion having re- 
tired. Itis scarcely doubtful now 
that the French greatly outnum- 
bered the Prussians. However, 
there was an undeniable Prussian 
retreat ; the French lost 11 killed, 
including 1 officer ; the mitrailleuse 
spread consternation, and mowed 
down two companies; the loss of 
the Germans was probably much 
greater than that of the French; 
and so the first engagement ended 
in a French victory, which the Em- 
peror reported as follows to the Em- 
press :— 


“ Louis vient de recevoir le baptéme 
de feu. Il etait admirable de sang froid 
et n’a nullement été impressioné. Une 
division du Général Froissard a pris les 
hauteurs qui dominent la rive gauche 
de Saarbruck. Les Prussiens ont fait 
une courte resistance. Nous etions en 
premiére ligne, mais les balles et les 
boulets tombérent a nos pieds. Louisa 
conservé une balle qui est tombée tout 
pres de lui. Il y a des soldats qui pleu- 
raient en le voyant si calme. Nous 
n’ avons perdu qu’un officier et dix 
hommes tués. NAPOLEON.” 


It is painful to read of this piti- 
ful affair. The defenders of an ad- 
vanced position are driven in with 
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all the state of a grand battle. An 
emperor and an emperor's heir are 
present on the glorious occasion in 
the front of the line. A record of 
the achievement is entered in the 
archives of the Empire and pub- 


. lished; it is not much worth pre- 


serving, but it will probably outlast 
the Empire itself. Some of the 


THE PACE IS 


By this time Prussia seemed to 
tire of being starved, or, at any 
rate, of being inactive. The Em- 
peror did not hurry himself to se- 
riously open the campaign, and so 
the King, ignoring the programme, 
ventured to commence the war. 
What the King’s troops were about 
during the interval from the mid- 
dle of July to the first days of Au- 
gust we may learn from future re- 
velations ; we can only guess at it 
now. But, however they may have 
occupied themselves, certain it is 
that we had not done talking 
about the coup de thédtre at Saar- 
bruck when, on the 4th of August, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia did a 
thing that made the ears of every 
one that heard of it to tingle. The 
last mention made in this paper of 
the Crown Prince left him, as was 
supposed, in the Black Forest on 
the German side of the Rhine. 
There had been notices of his being 
elsewhere further to the north, and 
massing troops in the Palatinate ; 
but when attention was fixed on 
the French armies, from whence 
was certainly to come the first 
move, it was a secondary matter 
where the Crown Prince might be. 


AN APPLICATION 


The Crown Prince did not make 
hot pursuit after the one or two 
brigades whom he had surprised 
and put to flight. He marched 


English editors and correspondents 
were profoundly affected by the 
artless bulletin, and must have been 
overcome like “des soldats qui 
pleuraient;” but to most English 
minds the despatch seemed a piece 
of bombast, and the idea of the poor 
child taken out for his baptism of 
fire was revolting. 


MORE RAPID. 


It is manifest, however, that he 
was by this time on the frontier 
near Landau (close to the angle B of 
our diagram) at the head of 100,000 
men more or less. Marshal M’Ma- 
hon, who, it will be remembered, 
was near Strassbourg, got some word 
of the Prince’s whereabout, and 
despatched General Abel Douay* 
to look after him, himself following 
with his corps darmée. But the 
oft-repeated words of remorse— 
Too LATE—have to be written 
once more in respect of M’Mahon’s 
movement. The Prussians had 
crossed the frontier into France. 
General A. Douay had halted his 
men near Weissenbourg, and the 
troops were at breakfast on the 
morning of the 4th when they were 
suddenly set upon by a superior 
force of Prussians, and beaten and 
dispersed with the loss of General 
Abel Douay killed, upwards of 500 
prisoners, and one piece of cannon, 
which, its carriage being broken to 
pieces, fell into the hands of the 
victors. After this misfortune the 
French got away somehow in a 
south-westerly direction, and we 
will for a moment leaye them re- 
treating just to make 


OF THE MAXIMS. 


southwards, keeping close to the 
Rhine. If what was said above 
be remembered, it will be seen that 
by this movement the Prince kept on 





* It must be remembered that there were two Generals Douay. The other 


was near Belfort. 
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the right flank of the French line, 
marching on the leg B C of the 
angle, the maintenance of which 
position was of far more import- 
ance than annihilating the remains 
of Abel Douay’s division. It be- 
hoved him, of course, to know that 
the way into the Prussian province 
was clear behind him; for an en- 
terprising and well-informed enemy 
might have pushed in at his rear, 
and tried to cut off his retreat by 
the way he came. But, doubtless, 
he was well informed of the enemy’s 
force in the country through which 
he was passing, and doubtless he 
took proper measures for protect- 
ing his communications. The 
French army now had two Prussian 
corps in their front and the Crown 
Prince’s corps on their right flank. 
Again, it was said some pages 
back that the French army spread 
out on the line D E ought to have 
had facilities of communication and 
of concentrating rapidly; yet it 
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seems that M’Mahon near Strasgs- 
bourg was very tardily and very ill 
informed of what was taking place 
some miles in front of him; that 
when he did hear of the Prussian 
irruption, or coming irruption, he 
knew so little of the character of it - 
that he deemed it sufficient to send 
on General Douay, who probably 
was lightened of much impediment 
to enable him to outstrip the corps 
darmée ; and that he had not se. 
cured the support of a neighbour. 
ing corps—indeed it will be seen, 
as we go on, that the Prussians had 
found means of occupying some of 
the other corps even if they had been 
aware of M’Mahon’s requirements. 
M’Mahon, however, as we know, 
was following Douay, whose beaten 
division fell back and joined him 
after Weissenbourg. From the point 
of junction they fell back again, 
doubtless because the fugitives re- 
ported that the Crown Prince was 
on their flank. 


AN ENEMY IN FRONT AND ON FLANK. 


The concert of the Prussians 
seems to have been perfect. l- 
though the Crown Prince was on 
the leg B C while the other Prus- 
sian generals were on A B, they 
contrived to act together with 
astounding effect. During one 
day, the 5th August, M’Mahon was 
unmolested, and silly ideas of the 
Crown Prince having had so severe a 
fight of it at Weissenbourg that he 
was unable to pursue, began to find 
expression; but they were extin- 


TWO BATTLES 


The 5th of August would have 
been turned to great account by a 
general like the elder Napoleon. 
Though a division of Marshal M’Ma- 
hon had been beaten at Weissen- 
bourg, his communications do not 
appear to have been interrupted ; 
at points along the line D E there 
were French troops which had never 


guished even in the birth. The 
Crown Prince, turning sharp to his 
right, came upon M’Mahon near 
Woérth on the same day when 
General Steinmetz fell upon the 
corps of General Froissard at Saar- 
bruck. The Prussians were thus 
attacking from both legs: the 
French were not concentrated. If 
they could be pushed back there was 
a danger of their being subjected to 
the overlapping of which we have 
spoken. 


IN ONE DAY. 


yet been engaged. A general of 
any ability would have known of 
M’Mahon’s disaster — would have 
known that the Crown Prince’s 
army, though victorious, had had 
some hard fighting—and would 
have made some attempt to rein- 
force M’Mahon and fall upon the 
Crown Prince, whose position had 
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its risks. It is true that such an 
operation would have been attended 
with danger, but so are most of 
the operations of war. It would 
have been necessary to deceive the 
enemy in front, and to weaken the 
centre; but the plan had some 
chance of success, whereas one can 
see no advantage whatever in that 
which was pursued. We are told 
that after Weissenbourg, the Em- 
peror ordered a general retrograde 
movement, abandoning the heights 
of Saarbruck, whose capture he had 
announced with such a flourish of 
trumpets. This, as far as we yet 
know, was all that he did, and so 
the 5th of August was lost. On 
the sixth it was Too Late. For on 
that day the Crown Prince, turn- 
ing to his right, as has been stated, 
assailed what was really the flank 
of the general French position, 
while General Steinmetz at the 
head of the central German army 
advanced against General Froissard 
and engaged him. Thus there was 


fighting towards the centre of the 


line A B, and not far from the 
angle B on the line B C. The 
French let slip all the advantage of 
being on the shorter and single 
line. They were brought to action 
dispersedly, and instead of massing 
an overwhelming force to break 
* through the line of the enemy, they 
allowed in each case a superior force 
of the enemy to be brought against 
them. M‘Mahon fought with his 
face toward B C—i.e., toward the 
Rhine; Froissard with his face to 
A B—i.e., toward the frontier of 
the Rhenish province. M‘Mahon, 
say some of the accounts, might 
have declined the encounter, and 
ought to have done so, seeing that 
the Crown Prince, between the ac- 
tions of Weissenbourg and Woérth, 
had been reinforced from the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine. But it is 
only fair to M‘Mahon to suppose 
that by this time he comprehended 
‘the situation and the immense ad- 
vantage to be gained from check- 
ing, not to say defeating, the Crown 
Prince. He had but a choice of 
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evils, and, like a gallant soldier, 
he chose to fight against odds. A 
little more of such decision might 
have made the action of France in 
this campaign appear in a very dif- 
ferent light. It is too early for us 
to attempt to give accurate details, 
or even outlines, of* battles, but we 
know that M‘Mahon’s corps fought 
gallantly all day, and at nightfall 
were driven from the field with the 
loss of 4009 prisoners, more than 
30 pieces of cannon, 6 mitrailleuses, 
and 2 eagles. The loss in killed 
and wounded was very heavy on 
both sides. The Marshal, matched 
against heavy ‘odds, fought like a 
Paladin—all honour to him for this 
day’s service. 

The battle at Saarbruck or For- 
bach did not commence till after- 
noon. We read that the heights 
from which the French withdrew, 
as above recorded, on the 5th, were 
immediately occupied in force by 
the Prussians, many thousands of 
whom lay concealed in a wood. 
The French, reconnoitring this 
ground, soon understood that the 
wood was occupied by the enemy, 
but do not seem to have compre- 
hended how great a swarm was 
there—40,000 say the chroniclers. 
They made, therefore, attempts to 
dislodge the Germans, and became 
aware of the large force with which 
they had to deal. Artillery came 
into action on both sides, and there 
was hard and desperate fighting. 
The Prussians in the wood held 
their ground notwithstanding, and 
the combat seemed, about five 
o'clock, to be dying away, when 
suddenly, both sides having been 
reinforced, the struggle was _ re- 
newed with greater violence than 
before. The Prussians descended 
from the heights, crossed the val- 
ley, and stormed the opposite 
heights on which the French were 
posted; fresh Prussian artillery 
arrived and came into action; the 
Prussian riflemen emerged from the 
woods; the attack was too strong 
to be resisted, and the French line 


gave way. 
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We quote from the clear and 
lively letter of the ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent, published on the 11th 
August, the following estimate of 
the numbers engaged, remarking 
en passant that the perusal of the 
whole letters dated the 8th and 9th, 
and both published on the 11th, 
will well reward those who wish to 
understand the details and imme- 
diate consequences of the battle :— 


“T sent you last night what I believe 
to be an authentic detail of the French 
troops who were present in the action 
during the greater part of the day. I 
think, however, that it does not include 
reinforcements which arrived with 
fatal tardiness towards the evening ; 
nor does it take account of the artillery, 
which, however, would be presumably 
the usual complement attached to a 
corps @armée. My own conjecture— 
vdleat quantum—is that there were pro- 
bably from 25,000 to 30,000 French 
troops engaged from first to last. 

“ Astothe Prussians, I have of course 
nothing to go upon but what I could 
observe of their line under great diffi- 
culties, screened as it was by the dense 
woods and the undulations of the 
ground. I believe that their right and 
their left were simultaneously rein- 
forced—each by a couple of brigades— 
within an hour ‘of the termination of 
the action, and it was the turning of 
the French left by those fresh troops 
who arrived on the extreme Prussian 
right which appeared to finish the af- 
fair. I hazard the conjecture that the 
Prussians outnumbered the French by 
three to one, and I am certain that in 
artillery their numerical advantage was 
even greater ; and the only wonder is 
how, with this superiority and the ad- 
vantageous position which they held 
(most mysteriously ceded to them by 
the French on the previous evening), 
they were not able to finish the battle 
many hours before. I can hardly say 
it is wonderful, however, when I re- 
member the splendid valour of the 
French and their heroic endurance, 
which it is impossible to think of now 
without the deepest emotion. 

“As td the numbers killed and 
wounded among the Prussians I can 
say nothing. The cover of their woods 
must have made their loss very much 
less than that of the French. Still, no 
doubt, they suffered severely. The 
French loss must have been prodigious. 
I saw regiment after regiment go into 
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action and retire fearfully reduced, 
The 76th and 77th Infantry ofthe Line 
and the 8d Chasseurs a Pied were al] 
but annihilated. In one of my own 
movements of retreat through the 
woods I met with a captain and six 
men of the 77th Regiment. The rest’ 
of his company were dead or wounded 
on the field, and these men were re- 
tiring, their ammunition being ex- 
hausted. Many thousands must have 
fallen on the French side.” 


And this picture of the flight 
of the villagers may assuredly be read 
with profit in the families of those 
who dwell at home at ease :— 


“ When we had reached the summit ° 
of the heights, and were actually out 
of immediate danger of the Prussian 
shot and shell—when, in fact, the poor 
people could think of something be- 
yond the instant peril of life and 
limb—they seemed suddenly to realize 
the entire ruin which had fallen upon 
them ; they also began to think of 
their families and friends who were 
all scattered, flying in desperation 
through the deep woods, where the 
darkness was deepening with the fall- 
ing night. Such scenes of anguish 
and misery I never saw before, and 
hope never again to see. Mothers who 
had lost their children seeking for 
them with frantic cries and gesticula- 
tions—old tottering men and women 
stumbling feebly along, laden with 
some of their poor household gods, si- 
lent with the silent grief of age—little - 
children, only half conscious of what 
all these things meant, tripping along, 
often leading some cherished house 
hold pet, and seeking for some friend- 
ly hand to guide them—husbands sup- 
porting their wives, carrying their lit- 
tle ones (sometimes two or three) on 
their shoulders, and encouraging the 
little family group with brave and ten- 
der words—the woods ringing with 
shrieks and lamentations, with prayers 
to the Saviour and the Virgin. It is 
impossible to describe in language the 
sadness and the pathos of that most 
mournful exodus. If all the world 
could only catch a glimpse of such a 
scene, I will venture to say that war 
would become impossible ; that fierce 
national pride, and Quixotic notions 
of honour, and the hot ambitions of 
kings and emperors and statesmen, 
would be for ever curbed by the re- 
membrance of all the pity and the 
desolation of the spectacle.” 


The results, as set forth by th® 
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Prussians (and there is reason to 
think them only too cor rect), are— 
that General Froissard’s corps was 
completely broken up, that the 
camp of one division, and stores in- 
numerable, were captured by the 
Prussians, and that 2000 French 
prisoners were taken. The losses 
in killed and wounded were on 
both sides immense. 

The two battles of Woérth and 
Saarbruck were simply crushing 
to the French. We do not yet 
know why these defeats, bad as 
they were, should have so utterly 
paralysed an army such as the 
French army was understood to be. 
The Germans themselves do not 
appear to have at first understood 
the whole effect of their victories. 
But it is only too clear that, for a 
day or two after the battles—that 
is to say, during the 7th and 8th 
August—the Emperor was unable 
to give any, except the most vague, 
account of M’Mahon or of Frois- 
sard, thus revealing that there had 
been from the first an inconceiv- 
able neglect—can we suppose that 
there was ignorance ?—of the prin- 
ciples of strategy. Not the result of 


these battles only, but the general 
conduct of the campaign, goes to 
show that the whole line D E was dis- 
jointed. There was neither concert 
nor communication. Of the Em- 
peror as Commander-in-Chief it 
may be said—and the expression is 
grievously antipathetic to a subject 
like this—that his right hand knew 
not what his left hand was doing; 
he was not en rapport with his own 
different corps d’armée. He did 
tell us this much, that his whole 
army was in retreat; but that all 
might be regained. (“Tout peut 
se retablir.”) The words sounded 
like the voice of despair! Was it 
any wonder that Europe was per- 
plexed, confounded,—that men 
doubted the testimony of their eyes 
and ears? The French Empire 
come to this! Was the dark sen- 
tence—“ L’Empire, c’est la paix,” 
only to be interpreted by a sup- 
pressed member? Should it have 
been written—“ L’Empire, c’est la 
paix, ce n’est pas la guerre’? We 
in England could not read the ac- 
count without lively emotion; it is 
not then to be wondered at that 
there was _ 


GREAT EXCITEMENT IN PARIS. 


Counsel darkened by words 
without knowledge; unbounded 
threatenings; puerile devotion of 
men’s selves to the cause of their 
country, without reflection, without 
discernment of the signs of the 
times,—these were the things report- 
ed from Paris when the calamity 
was made known there. Frantic 
enthusiasm in plenty, but no wis- 
dom, hardly reason. The Govern- 
ment, the Legislature, the popula- 
tion outside, all seem to have been 
without definite purpose; they com- 
forted themselves miserably with 
sounding talk. And mark this 
thing: the common trouble, the 
common danger, did not bind the 
country together. Distraction, en- 
mity of parties, indecent squabbles 
in the Chambers, these were the 


first-fruits of the reverses; and as 
for the head of the State, we may 
say that his government was virtu- 
ally set aside from the date when 
the events of Woérth and Forbach 
were made known in Paris. Mark 
this, we say again: and let them 
thank God heartily who possess 
institutions that have stood the 
trials of centuries—which, through 
evil report and good report, through 
wars, through strifes of opinions, 
through disasters, through succes- 
ses, have kept a heart in the British 
nation, and preserved its integrity. 
We have heard much of late of the 
faults of our old inheritance—noth- 
ing of human invention or of human 
growth is perfect—let us think now 
a little of the strength and the se- 
curity which come with it, and feel 
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that it is a thing too precious to be 
destroyed—to be tampered with 
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even—in the vain idea that it must 
be improved. 


THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 


For days after the 6th of August 
there was no intelligence of import- 
ance from the seat of war. Paris 
was placed in a state of siege; the 
Emperor transferred his baton to 
Marshal Bazaine; and the French 
Ministry resigned, and were suc- 
ceeded by another. The King of 
Prussia, now passing to French soil, 
issued a proclamation to the French 
people, remarkable for its good 
feeling and good policy, informing 
them that he was making war on 
the French Emperor and the French 
army, not on French citizens; and 
that the latter would receive his 
protection so long as they should 
not render themselves unworthy of 
it by hostile attempts against the 
German troops. 

Marshal M’Mahon, we find, re- 
treated, after the battle of Woérth, 
to Saverne, in the Vosges Moun- 
tains, not very closely pursued by 
the Prussians. There was great 
talk of the French army concen- 
trating and defending the passes of 
the Vosges; but, as before, nothing 
useful was done. In the end, 
M’Mahon retreated upon Nancy, 
and the French troops from before 
Saarbruck fell back and collected 
about Metz. Thus the French 
held the line of the Moselle; and 
the Prussians, in two great columns, 
pushed after them. The King, 
with the two armies of Steinmetz 
and Prince Frederick Charles, fol- 
lowed in the direction of Metz; 
the Crown Prince passed the 
Vosges Mountains, took a south- 
west direction, and was_ report- 
ed somewhere to the south of 
Nancy, threatening M’Mahon on 
the south. It would seem as if at 


this time the way was open along. 


the banks of the.Moselle, and that 
Bazaine from Metz and M’Mahon 
from Nancy had some chance of 
forming a junction near the river 


if they wished. To do so would, 
however, have required more sharp- 
ness than had hitherto been ex- 
hibited on the French side, because 
they were watched on both ex- 
tremes of their line by strong and 
active enemies. They preferr 

however, to fall back both of them 
towards a point of junction to the 
westward, and moved both in the 
direction of Chalons. M’Mahon 
got away from Nancy, passed Com- 
mercy, and finally arrived at Cha- 
lons, uniting with fresh forces 
already there and coming up from 
Paris. Behind, and on the left of 
his line of march, went the army 
of the Crown Prince, like an omin- 
ous cloud, to be faced and dealt 
with only when M’Mahon and Ba- 
zaine should join their forces. But 
Bazaine tarried. He set out, it is 
true, to keep his tryste with M’Ma- 
hon, but up to this present writing 
is not known to have advanced far 
on the road. When on Sunday, the 
14th, he had sent forward his ad- 
vanced bodies, the remainder was 
attacked, and of course stopped, 
by the Prussians, who had _ been 
watching them on all sides. There 
were Prussians, we know, to the 
north of Metz, but it appears 
likely that SBazaine’s assailants 
crossed the Moselle south of the 
fortress. The fight -was_ severe 
but indecisive, except in so far 
that Bazaine’s junction with M’Ma- 
hon was certainly deferred by it 
for two days,—and two days in 
war are a long time to gain or lose. 
The baffled army rested Monday 
the 15th, but on Tuesday, the 16th, 
felt compelled to make another 
effort to effect their retreat. Pro- 
bably the account is more correct 
which says that the army left the 
immediate neighbourhood of Metz 
on the night of the 15th, made 
some little way, and then bivou- 
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acked. Be that as if may, they 
were once more attacked, and this 
time on both flanks, by the vigilant 
enemy. The French fought for 
twelve hours, and must have fought 
well to have so long kept up a con- 
test begun in such an unfavourable 
position. At eight o’clock at night 
they were enabled to draw off 
under shelter of the guns at Metz, 
and they claimed a victory—which 
we will not deny them to the ex- 
tent that they prevented by their 
yalour the ruin which probably 
the Prussians meditated. But the 
design of the French was to retreat 
toward Verdun; the design of the 
Prussians was to stop them. They 
did not retreat. Two more precious 
days were lost. We will therefore 
only state this fact, and not wait 
to dispute about words. Tuesday’s 
battle was at Mars-la-Tour. 

Marshal Bazaine could hardly de- 
sire to remain near Metz (although 
we are aware that a design to detain 
Prince Frederick Charles’s army in 
that neighbourhood has been attri- 
buted to him), and it was manifestly 
not for the interest of the Prussians 
that he should remain there in 
quiet. Both sides rested one day 
(Wednesday the 17th) on _ their 
arms, and on the 18th occurred 
another furious battle. The Prus- 
sians, if beaten on Tuesday, were 
certainly not dispirited. They 
fought under the eye, if not under 
the immediate command, of King 
William. Their line was drawn 
across the road leading to Verdun, 
at Gravelotte, with their faces 
north -east—i. ¢., towards Metz— 
and their backs towards Paris. 
They had, consequently, worked 
right round the French, and were 
looking now the same way that 
the French looked at the beginning 
of the campaign—namely, towards 
the line A B. The battle raged, it 
is understood, from ten in the 
morning till nine or ten at night. 
The French must have fought with 
desperate valour, but this time the 
result can hardly be called doubt- 
ful. The French were forced quite 
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off the road to Verdun, and, if we 
can believe late accounts, Prussian 
troops now pass freely north and 
south between Verdun and Metz. 
In other words, Bazaine’s retreat 
upon Verdun is effectually barred ; 
and the meaning of this is, that his 
immense army is severed from the 
source to which it looks for intelli- 
gence and supplies. Completely 
isolated, it is represented as being 
reduced to the dreadful alternatives 
of, by a last desperate effort, cut- 
ting its way through, or of being 
conquered at Metz by famine. . 

What may be going on at 
Chalons we do not quite know. 
The Crown Prince is in that neigh- 
bourhood, and may possibly be 
heard of before we go to press. 

It is evident that the reduction 
of Bazaine’s force by fighting or 
by famine, or by both, would be 
an immense advantage to the Prus- 
sians, and that to obtain it guickly 
will be worth any effort on their 
part. For if the force, or any 
part of the force, now in front of 
Metz could be spared to march 
eastward and act in concert with 
the Crown Prince, the King’s suc- 
cess would be to all human calcu- 
lation assured. 

And here we are compelled to 
leave the subject, without com- 
ment, and without much hope that 
a campaign so inauspiciously be- 
gun can be retrieved by the French. 
The fortune of war is, however, 
proverbially changeable; and, look- 
ing at the great resources of France, 
it is possible that the game may 
not be so nearly played out as 
appears. 

We did not interrupt the narra- 
tive of events to mention a circum- 
stance which, though not very im- 
portant, still has a right to its 
place. Strassbourg, garrisoned by 
18,000 French, was invested or 
observed by a division of the 
Crown Prince’s force about the 
11th or 12th, and thus neutralised ; 
the passage of the Rhine above 
and below the city being by this 
means open to the Germans. 
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And another incident* only lately 
ascertained is the capitulation of 
the small fortress Phalzburg in the 


STILL NO SYMPATHY 


The admiration which always 
follows well-laid and skilfully-exe- 
cuted plans has, no doubt, been 
given to Prussia by England; the 
great change on the London Stock 
Exchange since the invasion of 
France ‘would imply that French 
success was more dreaded than 
Prussian success by the English 
moneyed interests; but as to the 
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Vosges. Tifis leaves only Bitche 
in the hands of the French north- 
eastward of Metz. 


WITH EITHER SIDE. 


moral sense of England, it condemns 
the war as strongly as ever, and re- 
fuses to see a justification of it in 
the success of either party. 

As we leave off we believe the 
Emperor to be at Chalons, the Em- 
press at Paris. It is doubtful 
where the Prince Imperial may be 
—in a place of safety it is hoped. 

23d August 1870. 





* A contradiction by telegram on the 24th leaves this still doubtful. 








